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HOWTO  JUMP  TO  THE  RI6HT  CONCLUSION  IN  CHICAGO! 


Markfting  niovt-s  at  a  whirlwiinl  |>ac«-  in  Chiran"- 
Hut  ont>  thinK  ha-sn't  rhanmKl  in  mor*-  than  '^0  years. 

The  Tritiune  still  stands  unchalleiiKe'd  as  the 
\c(.  1  advertising  nuslium  in  the  Windy  City.  Only 
its  lead  h;us  rhanged.  It  kis-ps  getting  longer. 

The  Trilmne  leads  the  league  iti  just  aU>ut  every 
eategory  of  advertising  known  to  man  or  Media 
Uts-ords.  Ke|>eate<l  surve\'^  show  that  Chiragoans 
(irefer  the  advert iiw-ments  in  the  Trilmne.  I'sually 


hy  margitis  of  .‘1  and  i  to  I  over  other  Chicago  news- 
pa|>ers. 

Small  wonder  that  Tribune  advertisers  achieve 
such  consistently  good  results.  .-\nd  results  are 
the  reason  why  they  spent  over  $7(».0()I).IM)0  in  the 
Tribune  bust  year  more  than  in  all  three  other 
Chicago  papers  combined. 

Conclusion:  Nothing  sells  Chicago  like  the  Trib¬ 
une.  Why  not  make  it  a  bigger  part  of  your  plans? 


^Tribune 

MORE  READERS...  MORE  BUYERS  ...  MORE  RESULTS 

Ckiuioll  Nc«VirliCit|l7  OttrwlM  SMFrMoiMl  MtucoCtty  iMiM.  S.  W.  I 
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1961:  MERCURY,  Daily  &  Sunday,  4,  264,056  Lines;  NEWS,  Daily,  3,911,065  Lines 


They  “eat  hearty”  in  Metropolitan 
San  Jose... and  look  to  the  Mer¬ 
cury  &  News  for  theliest  buys.  They 
find  plenty  for  the  Mercury  &  News 
leads  everything  West  of  the  Mis- 
•sissippi  in  Ftxxl  linage  and  in  the 
nation  is  topped  by  only  four  news¬ 
papers...  Miami  Herald,  Tampa 
Tribune.  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
Milwaukee  Journal  (Source:  Me¬ 
dia  Records  ).  It  takes  a  lot  of  food 
to  feed  the  burgeoning  population 
of  this  second  fastest  growing 
market  in  the  nation.  In  fact,  be¬ 
tween  1954  and  1960  food  sales 
jumped  78.1%.  During  the  past  six 
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years  ( 1955-61 ) ,  while  U.S.  popula¬ 
tion  has  upped  itself  11.1%,  Santa 
Clara  County  has  zoomed  74.4%. 
The  other  counties  of  the  San  F ran- 
cisco  Bay  Area  chalked  up  only  a 
9.4%  advance.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  to  expand  .sales  here  you’ve  got 
to  reach  this  new  Billion  Dollar 
market  with  the  medium  that  cov¬ 
ers  it.  San  Francisco  papers  won’t 
do  the  job  for  you,  for  not  one  of 
them  reaches  more  than  13%  of 
Metropolitan  San  Jose  families.  To 
cover  this  market  you  need  the 
Mercury  &  News,  and  you  need 
only  the  Mercury  &  News. 


Not  so  incidentally,  Food  Sales  Are  UP  78.1%  ( 


1954:  $123,347, 000\ 
1960:  $219,693,000/ 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 
.  .  .  the  Growing-est 
Market  In  the  West 

lipriiMtil  NitiMltly  l|  IIOOER-JOMNS,  INC. 
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Write  for  a  Copy  of  Our 
Award-Winning  Food  Section 


The  14  Days  The  Washington  Post 
Printed  The  Baltimore  News 


Jusl  when  the  old  Baltimore  Evening  News 
was  beginning  to  go  like  a  house  afire, 
somebody  tossed  a  stogie  into  the  West 
German  Street  wind.  It  blew  through  a 
basement  window,  ignited  a  pile  of  horse 
blankets,  and  that’s  all  she  wrote.  I  That’s 
about  all  we  could  have  written  for  a  while, 
too,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unselfish  act  of 
our  neighbor,  the  Washington  Post.  Half 
the  city,  the  horse  blankets  and  our  building 
disappeared  during  that  Great  Baltimore 
Fire  of  ’04  —  and,  for  two  weeks  —  until 
we  could  establish  a  temporary  plant  —  the 
Washington  Post  printed  our  daily.  I  Inef¬ 
fable  thanks,  always  to  our  confreres,  now 
the  Washington  Post  &  Times-Herald,  one 
of  the  nation’s  finest  papers  over  there  in 
D.C.  I  Meanwhile,  back  in  Maryland,  the 
Baltimore  News-Post  is  still  the  hottest 
thing  around.  We  lead  all  Maryland  daily 
papers  in  circulation,  having  some  7,100 
more  total  circulation  than  the  #2  daily, 
and  over  32,000  more  than  #3.  Barring 
any  unforseen  cigars  flying  through  the 
midnight  air,  the  News-Post  will  continue 
to  be  the  BIG  one  in  Baltimore. 
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PUBLISHERS'  WEEK  TIME  TABLE 
(All  meetings  at  Waldorf-Astoria  unless  otherwise  indicated) 

SOCIAL  EVENTS 
(By  Invitation  Only) 


SUNDAY 

1 0:00  a.m. — American  Council  on  Ed¬ 
ucation  tor  Journalism. 

MONDAY 

8:00  a.m. — United  Press  International. 
Breakfast.  Sert  Room. 

5:30  a.m. — ANPA  Newspaper  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  Committee  breakfast. 
Louis  XVi  Suite. 

9:30  a.m. — National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety  Breakfast  and  meeting,  Hotel 
Astor.  (all  day) 

I0:00  a.m. — Labor  Relations  Confer¬ 
ence  for  ANPA  members,  Jade  Room. 
(All  day) 

1 1 :00  a.m. — Associated  Press  member¬ 
ship.  Sert  Room. 

1 2:30  p.m. — AP  reception  for  guests. 
Basildon  Room. 

I:00  p.m. — AP  luncheon.  Attorney 
General  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  Ballroom. 
2:30  p.m. — Recruitment  Committee, 
American  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism.  Jansen  Suite. 

2:30  p.m. — AP  meeting  resumes.  Sert 
Room. 

8:00  p.m. — National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety,  Awards  dinner.  Hotel  Astor. 

TUESDAY 

9:00  a.m. — UPl  executives,  UPl  offices. 
9:30  a.m. — This  Week  publishers,  Jan¬ 
sen  Suite. 

I0:00  a.m.  —  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Executive  ses¬ 
sions:  Under  15,000  circulation,  Louis 
XVI  Suite;  15,000-50,000,  Jade  Room; 
over  50,000,  Basildon  Room.  All  day. 
1 1 :00  a.m. — AP  Board.  AP  office. 

WEDNESDAY 

9:00  a.m. — UPl  executives,  UPl  offices. 
10:00  a.m. — ANPA  general  session. 
Ballroom. 

1 1 :00  a.m. — AP  Board,  AP  office. 

12:00 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  luncheon.  Jade 
Room. 

12:00 — New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  Louis  XVI  Suite. 

1:00  p.m. — AP  luncheon  for  former 
AP  directors,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza. 
2:00  p.m. — Bureau  of  Advertising  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Grand  Ballroom. 

THURSDAY 

9:00  a.m. — UPl  executives,  UPl  offices. 
9:45  a.m. — American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives.  Park  Ave¬ 
nue  Suite,  South. 

10:00  a.m. — ANPA,  general  session. 
Ballroom. 

12:00 — ANPA,  annual  meeting,  Ball- 
,  room. 

6:00  p.m. — Bureau  of  Advertising  re- 
'ceptlon.  Basildon  Room. 

6:30  p.m. — Bureau  of  Advertising  din¬ 
ner.  Prime  Minister  Harold  Macmillan 
of  Great  Britain.  Ballroom. 


SUNDAY 

2:00  p.m.  —  Kelly-Smith  Co.  Open 
House,  Kelly-Smith  Co.  Suite. 

4:30  p.m. — Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 
Crystal  Room,  Park  Lane  Hotel. 

5:00  p.m. — Parade  Publication,  cock¬ 
tails  and  supper.  Starlight  Roof. 

6:30  p.m. — Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
dinner  for  publishers  of  MRS  papers, 
Savoy-Hilton. 

MONDAY 

4:30  p.m. — Greater  Buffalo  Press  Inc., 
reception.  Stork  Club. 

5:00  p.m. — Consolidated  Paper  Sales, 
Limited,  reception.  Crystal  Ballroom, 
Park  Lane. 

5:00  p.m. — The  Wright  Company,  re¬ 
ception  and  buffet  supper.  Mon  Plal- 
slr  Room,  Drake  Hotel. 

5:00  p.m. — Newsweek  reception.  Louis 
XVI  Suite. 

TUESDAY 

8:15  a.m. — Family  Weekly  Champagne 
Breakfast.  Sert  Room. 

12:15  p.m. — Banshees  luncheon-show. 
Ballroom. 

4:00  p.m. — Bache  &  Co.  reception. 
Suite  580. 

4:00  p.m. — St.  Croix  Paper  Co.,  Ca¬ 
nadian  Club. 

5:00  p.m.  —  Allen-Klapp  Co.,  New 
England  &  Terrace  Room,  Lexington 
Hotel. 

5:00  p.m. — Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation,  Reception,  Summit  Hotel. 
5:00  p.m. — Perkins-Goodwin  Co.,  Gold 
Suite,  Sheraton  East. 

5:30  p.m.  —  Sun-Times  Daily  News 
Syndicate.  Cocktails.  Waldorf  Tow- 
ers.  Suite  2345. 

WEDNESDAY 

4:00  p.m. — Bache  &  Co.  reception. 
Suite  580. 

4:30  p.m. —  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Co.,  showing  of  film.  Sert  Room. 

5:00  p.m.  —  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Co.,  reception.  Louis  XVI  Suite. 

5:00  p.m. — Time  Inc.,  reception.  Louis 
XVI  Suite. 

5:00  p.m. — Chicago-Trlbune-New  York 
News  Syndicate.  Ballroom,  The  Plaza. 

THURSDAY 

4:30  p.m. — AbItibI  Service,  Inc.,  Gold 
Suite,  Sheraton-East. 

5:00  p.m.  —  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Park  Avenue 
Suite.  • 

1 1 :00  p.m. — Kelly-Smith  Co.  party. 
Trianon  Room.  Sheraton  East. 


Address  List  of  those  attending  convention  .  .  .  begins 

on  Page  101 
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IN  NeWSPaPeRING 

belong  to 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 


The  executives  and  editors  of  NEA  attend 
your  conventions  .  .  .  visit  your  offices  .  .  . 
listen,  listen,  listen  to  your  special  needs  and 
and  interests  ...  to  your  newest  problems 
and  opportunities  in  this  ever-changing 
business.  The  result  is  better  comics  and 
features,  more  enterprising  service  for  your 


newspaper  when  and  where  it  is  needed. 

This  is  part  of  the  reason  why  NEA  has  the 
reputation  for  helping  to  build  great  local 
newspapers.  We  have  the  organization— -and 
the  enterprise  — to  turn  new  problems  into 
new  opportunities  .  .  .  whether  they  be 
editorial,  advertising  or  circulation. 


EWSPAPER  Enterprise  Association 


HELPS  BUILD  CBEAT  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK: 


CLEVELAND: 


461  EIGHTH  AVENUE 


1200  WEST  THIRD  STREET 


ilhis  is  no  fairy  tale.  #  Because 
what’s  the  sense  of  a  fairy  tale  when  the  real  thing  reads 
like  one  anyway?  *  This  is  about  the  city  where  I  live, 
its  two  million  souls  and  their  $2,028,000,000.  »  It’s 
about  a  group  of  people,  their  organization  .  .  .  and  how 
they  influence  the  spending  of  that  money  every  year! 
c#  Their  voice  carries.  It  carries  into  every  corner  of  our 
city.  And  people  listen.  «  If  you  want  to  get  a  charity 
drive  off"  the  ground,  you  call  them  for  help.  If  you  want 
more  parks  and  playgrounds,  you  call  them  for  help.  If 
you  want  to  sell  big  in  this  city,  you  call  them  for  help. 
»  This  group?  Newspapermen.  Their  organization?  The 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  representing  the  very  sinew  and 
being  .  .  .  the  words,  the  melody,  the  true  face  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  .  .  .  and  the  truly  accepted,  effective  voice!  #  Most  im¬ 
portant —  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  absolutely  dominates 
the  productive  market .  .  .  those  Solid  Cincinnati  homes 
which  make  up  most  of  Cincinnati’s  Retail  Purchasing 
Power  of  $2,028,000,000.  Need  help  in  selling  your  prod¬ 
uct?  Just  call  PA  1-2700,  because  .  .  . 

IlkMgIN  M  s©]lM  (DnnnciiiiiniifflM  is  sj)®IE®dl  ENqjmiir®ir 

Represented  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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WHEN  THE  AIR  FORCE  dropped  a  bear  named  “Yogi”  by 
parachute  from  a  plane  to  the  Mojave  Desert,  the  Riverton 
(\^yo.)  Ranger  headlined.  “Take  Me  To  Your  Leader”  and 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner  headlined.  “Yogi  ’Chutes 
the  Viorks:  Drop  Bear-ly  Bear-able.”  .  .  .  Columnist  Bish 
Thompson.  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press,  estimates  he  writes  1.0<>5,- 
000  words  a  year.  .  .  .  Neusday,  Long  Island,  was  so  delighted 
with  the  opening  of  the  baseball  season  by  the  new  Mets  team 
that  it  broke  out  with  a  16-line  verse  in  its  editorial  column. 
...  The  name  of  Happy.  Texas,  was  mentioned  here.  It  was 
inevitable  that  the  Amarillo  News  &  Globe  should  headline: 
“Happv  Man  Dies.”  .  .  .  Willet  Weeks,  for  14  years  with  the 
Netv  York  Herald  Tribune,  latterly  as  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager,  has  joined  American  Heritage. 

Hot  Pi 

They  gave  us  new  type,  to  be  easier  read ; 

It  apparently  went  to  the  Linotype's  head. 

The  tape  went  in  smoothly,  but  curdled  inside; 

.And  beautiful  type  eame  out  beautifully  pied. 

— Marian  Goodman 

Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune 

— Photographer  Art  Melgier,  Buflalo  Courier-Express,  as- 
,  signed  to  photograph  Dr.  William  Z.  Roberts.  04.  the  city’s 
oldest  practitioner,  discovered  he  was  one  of  the  4.000  babies 
delivered  by  the  doctor.  .  .  .  Michael  J.  O’Neill,  a  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  Dady  News,  acted  as  his  own 
lawyer  and  won  a  civil  suit  brought  against  him  by  a  tree 
surgeon.  .  .  .  For  31  years.  Hv  Goldberg  has  represented  the 
Newark  News  at  sports  events  all  over  the  world — -two  Oly  mpics. 
World  Series,  football  championships,  championship  fights — 
and  he  freely  admits  he  enjoys  every  minute.  .  .  .  Steve  Hale, 
“State  of  the  People”  columnist.  Deseret  News-Salt  Lake  Tele¬ 
gram,  conducts  an  annual  contest  to  select  “Utah’s  Most  Eligible 
Bachelor.”  He  wrote:  “Bachelors  are  taxed  higher,  fed  poorer, 
kidded  more,  appreciated  less,  and  chased  harder  than  anybody 
else.” 

■^-Column  titles:  “Ash’s  Hash.”  by  Ash  Wing,  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
News  city  editor,  who’s  been  writing  it  here  and  there  for  20  years; 
“The  SoortsRitter,’’  by  Paul  Ritter,  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  “Voice 
of  the  Peebles,’’  by  Dick  Peebles,  Ex€H-utive  Sports  F.ditor,  Houston 
Chronicle.  .  .  .  Speaking  of  column  titles,  Peter  J.  McDonnell  of 
the  William  J.  Donoghue  Corporation,  firm  handling  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  New  Y’ork  World’s  Fair  1964-65,  writes:  “Maybe  it’s 
a  cockeyed  idea  but  as  a  possible  title  for  your  always  interesting 
column,  how  about:  in  re  Erwin.”  .  .  .  M’ithout  him  being  a 
candidate  or  knowing  anything  about  it,  Wade  H.  Mosby,  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal's  TV  Screen  Magazine  and  Green  Sheet,  was 
elected  iustice  of  the  peace  in  Whitefish  Bay  at  $1  a  year  plus  a 
badge.  “I  have  no  idea  of  the  full  extent  of  my  duties,  but  I  intend 
to  dispense  them  with  malice  toward  none  and  charity  for  all,” 
remarked  the  reluctant  officeholder.  Asked  if  a  justice  could  marrv 
people,  Mr.  Justice  Mosby  replied:  “Not  I,  I’m  already  married.” 

— Quotable  quote  from  sports  columnist  Roger  Williams.  San  Francisco 
Neus  Cnll  Bulletin:  “To  the  readers,  a  sports  columnist  is  a  fellow  who 
never  made  a  correct  prediction  in  his  life;  to  the  athletes,  he  should  be 
tarred  and  feathered  for  not  recognizing  their  talents; and  to  the  boss, 
he’s  a  doubtful  but  probably  necessary  evil.”  .  .  .  Itinerary  of  Phil 
Newsom.  I'Pl  fr)reign  news  analyst,  for  the  last  15  months  includes 
Colombia.  Venezuela.  Brazil,  .Algeria.  Mali,  Senegal.  England  (twice), 
France  (five  times),  Germany,  Mexico.  Pakistan,  Trinidad,  Jamaica.  His 
,  previous  reportorial  assignments  included  a  revolt  in  Iraq  and  the  war 
in  Korea.  .  .  .  Publisher  Theodore  Vaill,  Winsted  (Conn.)  Evening 
'  Citizen,  volunteer  deputy  fire  chief,  became  imprisoned  in  the  firehouse 
'  when  a  latch  on  an  overhead  door  became  jammed  and  he  had  to  call 
other  volunteer  firemen  to  answer  a  call  to  a  smoke-filled  home — and  to 
rescue  him.  .  .  .  Edie  Cahill,  New  York  VTorld-Telegram  &  Sun,  writes: 
“While  helping  my  husband,  Jim  (Cahill,  with  his  Aviation  News,  I  found 
his  printing  plant  has  this  designation  for  filler:  AOT  (.Any  Old  Time). 
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editorial 


Salute  to  ANPA 

^I^HF.  American  Newspaper  I’lihlislu  is  AsscKiation,  inul(>nl)teclly  the 
most  outstanding  newspajKT  trade  organization  in  tlie  world. 
ol)servc‘s  its  T.ath  anniversary  at  tlie  convention  in  New  York  Caty 
next  week.  Many  oi  the  founding  and  charter  ineinhers  of  tlie  organi¬ 
zation  ha\e  joined  with  E  &  P  to  make  this  issue  a  “Salute  to  ANPA.” 
I'liere  are  not  manv  asseniations  that  can  hoast  of  the  loyalty  of  so 
many  mend)ers  over  so  many  years,  hut  ANPA  does  not  hoast  of  the 
services  it  ])erforms  in  their  hehalf. 

.\NP.\  is  frecpiently  attacked  hy  the  critics  of  newspapers  as  being 
the  S]x>kesmen  for  the  large  and  |K)werfnl  newspapers  of  this  country. 
Nothing  cx)idcl  he  further  from  the  truth.  .\N'P.\  meml)ership  repre¬ 
sents  a  majority  of  I’.S.  daily  newspapers,  ranging  from  the  small  to 
the  large,  and  a  vast  preponderance  of  the  nation’s  total  daily  circula¬ 
tion.  Nor  does  .\NPA  pretend  to  he  a  “s|K)kesman”  for  its  memhers. 
It  could  not  do  so  because  of  the  wide  variance  of  views  of  its  indi¬ 
vidual  memhers.  It  confines  itself  to  business  matters  of  the  press 
which  are  of  common  interest  to  all  newspaj)ers.  Only  occasionally 
does  it  l)etome  involved  in  matters  involving  news  or  editorial  de¬ 
partments  and  then  only  when  basic  jninciples  of  a  free  press  are 
threatened. 

ANPA  has  served  .American  newspa|K‘rs — all  newspa|)ers  whether 
memlK?rs  or  not — admirably  for  7.a  years.  We  wish  it  well  for  the  next 
75  years. 


The  Boggs  Bill 

The  Boggs  Bill  now  before  (a)ngress  should  be  passed.  It  would 
reverse  the  ruling  of  Internal  Revenue  .Service  and  jK-rmit  business 
and  industry  to  deduct  as  an  expense  for  tax  purjxxses  any  advertising 
which  discusses  |)encling  legislation  which  IRS  now  declares  is  “lobby¬ 
ing.” 

I  he  current  tax  bill  l)efore  (Congress  provides  a  gcxul  exam|>le  of 
why  this  advertising  serves  a  useful  purjx)se  and  should  not  l)e  |x-nal- 
i/cxl  under  the  tax  laws.  H.R.  lOba,  j)assecl  by  the  House  and  now 
before  the  Senate,  would  establish  a  withholding  tax  on  dividends 
and  interest.  Manv  ])eople  are  op|X)sed  to  it  including  banks  or 
savings  and  loan  assexiations  and  especially  those  jxople  who  would 
l>e  most  effected — those  living  exclusively  on  such  income.  I'he  savings 
and  loan  assexiations  all  over  the  country  are  going  to  the  jxople 
through  newspajxr  advertising  explaining  what  the  bill  says  and 
what  it  will  mean  to  the  individual  saver  or  investor. 

IRS  would  say  this  involves  jx'iiding  legislation  and  therefore 
shoidcl  not  l)e  a  deductible  business  exjjense. 

W’e  say  this  involves  the  livelihcxxl  and  existence  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  and  their  dejxrsitors  and  should  l)e  discussed  in  pid)Iic  for  the 
benefit  of  everyone  without  censorship  by  taxation.  I’rojxnients  of 
the  bill  have  the  forum  of  Capitol  Hill  which  opjxments  do  not  have 
and  the  first  would  silence  the  second  by  a  tax  ru.se.  Full  discussion 
of  any  matter  has  never  hurt  the  .American  jieople  and  we  think 
discussion  in  print  of  legislation  which  affects  a  business  should  not 
be  declared  “out  of  Ixrunds”  by  any  bureau  or  department  of  any 
government  administration. 


Hut  if  ye  beliere  not  His  writings,  how 
shall  ye  believe  my  words?^John,  V ;  47. 
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Short  Takes 


Headlines: 

Mr.  Xixon  Describes 
His  Tightest  Moments 
— Waxliington  (D.  C.)  Sunday  Star, 


Katharine  Nicely  Married  to  Dr.  Emsden 
— Sew  York  Herald  Tribune. 


Sunbury  Girl  Is  Bride  of 
Olive  Green  Man 
— Sunbury  (Ohio)  Seivx, 


Baby  Born 
As  Hell 
Freezes  Over 

— Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News. 


Head  Runs 
For  School 
Board  Seat 

— Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel. 


letters 

ON  OTHER  FOOT 

Regarding  the  allegation  that  newspa¬ 
pers  “suppressed”  the  Television  Informa¬ 
tion  Office  reports  on  its  survey  by  Elmo 
Roper  (E&P,  April  7),  it  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  how  many  television 
newscasts  reported  the  findings  of  the 
survey  by  .Audits  and  Surveys  Co.  for  the 
Newsprint  Information  Committee  show¬ 
ing  people  trust  and  feel  closer  to  news¬ 
papers  than  any  other  information  medium. 

Stanford  Smith 

General  Manager, 

AN  PA. 


PROPAGANDA 

As  a  country  editor  brought  up  in  the 
old  school  of  reserving  the  news  columns 
for  news  and  saving  comment  for  the  edi¬ 
torials.  I  do  not  like  what  I  see  these  days. 
I  find  front  page  editorials  disguised  as 
news  stories  and  written  by  skilled  report¬ 
ers  but  not  necessarily  by  men  leading 
newspapers  would  hire  to  write  editorials. 
I  mean  there  is  a  difference  between  re¬ 
porting  the  news  and  interpreting  it  and 
unless  the  reader  is  skilled  in  telling  the 
difference  he  is  apt  to  be  a  victim  of  what 
in  other  countries  would  lie  regarded  as 
propaganda. 

Joseph  C.  Jahn 


E&P  Index 


Advertising  News 
Boolis  in  Review 
Classified  Clinic 
Editorial  Workshop 
Personal  Mention 
Photography  ... 

Promotion  . 

Ray  Erwin's  Column 
Shop  Talk 

Syndicates  . 

Weekly  Editor  . 

editor  Sl  PUBLISHER  for 


Phil  Newsom,  UPFs  foreign  news  analyst,  is  this  year’s  winner  of  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  award  for  best  interpretation  of  foreign  affairs. 

Few  writers  have  visited  more  countries.  Fewer  still  have  his  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  international  scene.  And  no  one  surpasses  his  ability  to 
clarify  and  interpret  the  most  complex  news  development. 

Newsom  is  one  of  the  many  talented  UPI  by-liners  _  _ 

whose  professional  competence  have  won  the  respect 

of  editors  the  world  over.  res 


TTnited  8  *'*"“*" 

_  m\  IS  AT  THE 

J>ress  / ^ 

^  nt  emational 


IS  AT  THE  SCENE 


AMERICA’S  6R0WIN6 


Sunday  Magazines. 


Newest  of  these  are  The  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Democrat, 
Huntington  (W.Va.)  Herald-Advertiser,  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  News  and  The  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  &  The 
Columbia  Record  —  bringing  to  200  the  number  of 
growing  middle  markets  reached  in  unduplicated 
depth  by  Family  Weekly  .  .  .  and  boosting  Family 
Weekly  to  the  NUMBER  3  spot  among  the  country's 
top  Sunday  Magazines. 


153  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Leonard  S.  Davidow,  Publisher 

Patrick  E.  O'Rourke,  Advertising  Director 


Like  fine  tailoring,  the  growth  of  Family  Weekly's  cir 
culation  pattern  has  been  carefully  cut  and  fitted  to 
strong  newspapers  in  prosperous,  expanding  middle 
markets  with  minimum  coverage  by  the  other  major 


1 
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4  Sundays 


Evanings 


...with  punch! 


The  Indianapous  Star  •  the  Indianapolis  news 


377,000  copies  of  the  state’s  biggest  morning  and  evening  newspapers  go  into  Central 
Indiana's  45-county,  $4.3  billion  market— with  sharp-pointed  penetration  of  the  most  able- 
to-buy  families  in  this  area's  690,000  homes. 

Advertisers,  big  and  small,  place  85.5%  of  all  Indianapolis  Classified  and  77.4%  of 
total  General  Advertising  lineage  in  The  Star  and  The  News.  Sales  results  prove  that 
this  is  the  best  way  to  get  your  products  or  services  IN  in  Indiana! 


Kelly  Smith  Company  •  National  Representative 


In  Indiana 
it's  Ths  STAR- 
and  Ths  NEWS 


THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 


ui«i  vtAA  m.  nmr 


HE  Journal- Gazette 


These  nine  newspapers  now  have  an 
EXTRA  COMPETITIVE  ADVANTAGE 


they’re  the  latest  subscribers  to«.« 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  I 


America’s  most  distinguished 
interpretive  news  service 


•  CDN  meets  the  upsurge  of  reader-interest  in  foreign  news  background 
—gives  you  a  distinct  competitive  advantage  because  CDN  reports  are 
exclusive  with  you  in  your  area. 


•  CDN  satisfies  the  growing  reader  demand  for  interpretation  of  the 
news— with  crisp,  “people-to-people”  stories  that  tell  you  what’s  hap¬ 
pening  and  why,  what  to  expect  next  from  world  trouble  spots. 


I 


r  NEWS  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

J  •  CDN  provides  a  wide  range  of  domestic  stories  and  features— in  addi- 
"  tion  to  foreign  news. 

•  CDN  is  serviced  via  4-hour  daily  wire,  plus  a  new  weekend  mail  pack- 

,  9  age;  total  cost  is  nominal, 
nd 

ifg  •  CDN  now  has  7 1  subscribing  newspapers,  with  millions  of  readers. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


April  21,  1962 


Macmillan  and  Bob  Kennedy 


Speakers  Before  Publishers 


ANPA  Plans  Diamond  Jubilee 
Program  for  Its  Convention 


Prime  Minister  Harold  Mac¬ 
millan  of  Great  Britain  and 
Attorney  General  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  will  be  principal 
speakers  at  the  multiple  meet¬ 
ings  of  newspaper  publishers  in 
New  York  next  week. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  is  cele¬ 
brating  its  75th  birthday  at  its 
convention  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  from  Sunday 
through  Thursday  night.  The 
ANPA  was  organized  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1887,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  It 
has  grown  to  a  membership  of 
845  newspapers. 


British  and  U.  S.  Policv 


i  British  policy  on  major  inter¬ 
national  issues  will  be  discussed 
by  Prime  Minister  Macmillan 
when  he  speaks  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria’s  Grand  Ballroom 
Thursday  evening.  Russ  Stew¬ 
art,  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News,  and  chairman  of 
the  Bureau’s  board  of  directors, 
will  introduce  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister.  Chairman  of  the  dinner 
committee  is  William  F.  Schmick 
Jr.,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sunpapers, 
with  John  W.  Sweeterman, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  as 
co-chairman. 

Major  policies  of  the  United 
States  will  be  discussed  by 
Attorney  General  Kennedy  at 
the  annual  luncheon  of  the 


Prime  Minister  Macmillan 


work,  but  also  toward  the  role 
of  newspapers  in  society  today. 


Several  Speakers 


One  of  the  speakers  at  the 
Wednesday  general  session  of 
the  ANPA  will  be  Charles  G. 
Mortimer,  member  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  board  of  directors 
and  chairman  of  General  Foods 
Corporation.  His  subject  will  be: 
“Does  ‘Freedom  of  Speech  and 
of  the  Press’  Need  Updating?’’ 

E.  J.  McNeely,  president  of 
the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.,  at  the  Wednesday 
morning  session  will  give  the 
publishers  a  look  into  the  future, 
including  a  demonstration  of 
space  age  satellite  communica¬ 
tions.  A  news  story  will  be 


Hanson  will  address  the  conven¬ 
tion  Thursday  morning.  George 
N.  Dale  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
ANPA  will  give  the  report  of 
the  Special  Standing  Committee 
at  that  time  and  other  committee 
chairmen  will  report.  William 
A.  Dyer  Jr.,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  and  News,  president  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute,  and 
Charles  H.  Tingley,  managing 
director  of  the  Institute,  will 
report  on  current  work  and  on 
plans  to  utilize  the  expanded 
facilities  of  the  ANPA  Research 
Center  at  Easton,  Pa. 

The  ANPA  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee,  headed  by  Gene  Robb, 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Thnes-Union 
and  Knickerbocker  News,  will 
report  on  its  findings  and 
request  members  to  make  a 
change  in  by-laws  in  order  that 
dues  may  be  increased  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  association’s 
expanded  program  and  services. 

New  officers  will  be  elected 
Thursday.  If  the  ANPA  mem¬ 
bers  follow  their  usual  custom 
of  promoting  the  vicepresident 
to  president  every  two  years, 
Irwin  Maier,  publisher  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  will 
be  chosen  as  president. 


SPEAKER  at  the  AP  Lunchaon  on 
Monday — Attorney  General  Rob¬ 
ert  F.  Kennedy. 


present  at  each  session.  Big  and 
small  publishing  problems  are 
slated  W  detailed  discusion. 


AP  Sessions 


Diamond  Jubilee 


The  ANPA’s  Diamond  Jubilee 
or  75th  anniversary  will  be 
observed  Wednesday  morning 
with  a  slide  film  presentation 
illustrating  high  spots  in  the 
organization’s  history.  An¬ 
nouncers  as  the  pictures  are 
shown  will  be  Gordon  Strong, 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  and 
Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager,  ANPA.  The  pictures  were 
prepared  by  the  promotion 


Benjamin  M.  McKelway, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Press, 
will  preside  over  the  annual 
meeting,  which  begins  at  11  a.m. 
Monday  in  the  Sert  Room  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Six  directors  will  be  elected  to 
the  18-man  AP  Board  to  fill 
expiring  terms.  Five  directors 
will  be  elected  from  the  general 
membership  and — as  prescribed 
by  the  AP  by-laws — one  from  a 
city  under  50,000  population. 

Twelve  nominees  for  director¬ 
ships  named  by  the  nominating 
committee  are:  Buford  Boone, 
Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News;  Mil¬ 
lard  Cope,  Marshall  (Tex.) 
News-Messenger;  M.  J.  Frey, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian; 
Martin  S.  Hayden,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  and  Sunday 
News;  William  F.  Knowland, 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune;  Ken- 


Associated  Press  Monday  in  the  transmitted  at  1,000  words  per  departments  of  the  New  York  neth  MacDonald,  Des  Moines 


Grand  Ballroom.  Mr.  Kennedy 
will  be  introduced  by  B.  M. 
McKelway,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  president  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett, 


minute  from  a  sending  station  Daily  News  and  Milwaukee  (Iowa)  Tribune;  Robert  Mc- 
to  a  full-size  model  of  the  com-  Journal  as  a  project  arranged  Lean,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Eve- 
munications  satellite  “Telestar”  by  the  National  Newspaper  Pro-  ning  and  Sunday  Bulletin;  John 
suspended  over  the  stage,  then  motion  Association.  Past  presi-  W.  Runyon,  DaRas  (Tex.)  Times 
to  a  receiving  station,  all  located  dents  of  the  ANPA  will  be  Herald;  Franklin  D.  Schurz, 
in  the  Grand  Ballroom.  Mr.  presented. 

Columbia  University  Graduate  McNeely  will  stress  the  import-  The  annual  all-day  labor  con- 
School  of  Journalism,  will  speak  ance  of  research  in  communica-  ference  of  the  ANPA  will  be  on 
at  the  general  session  of  the  tions.  Monday,  with  George  N.  Dale, 

ANPA  convention  Thursday  The  address  of  the  ANPA  chairman  of  the  ANPA  Special 
morning  on  “The  Next  Genera-  president,  Mark  Ferree,  Scripps-  Standing  Committee,  presiding. 


tion  in  Journalism.”  He  will 
report  on  the  attitudes  and 

aspirations  of  journalism  stu-  _ _  _ 

dents  and  recent  graduates,  not  conduct  its  annual 
only  toward  careers  in  news-  Wednesday  afternoon, 
paper  editorial  and  management  ANPA  General  Counsel  Elisha 


Howard  Newspapers,  will  be 
delivered  at  that  session,  too. 
The  Bureau  of  Advertising  will 
session 


South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune; 
John  C.  A.  Watkins,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal. 

Nominees  for  cities  under 
50,000  population  are  Hugh  N. 
Boyd,  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 
The  Tuesday  sessions  will  be  Daily  Home  News  and  Sunday 


split  into  three  circulation 
groups — up  to  15,000,  between 
15,000  and  50,000,  and  over 
50,000.  Panels  of  experts  and 
ANPA  staff  members  will  be 


Times;  Clyde  M.  Reed,  Parsons 
(Kans.)  Sun. 

Messrs.  McLean,  MacDonald, 
Runyon,  Cope,  Schurz  and  Boyd 
{Continued  on  page  158) 
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AN  IM  ERVlEVi  ITH  I  PI  PRESIDENT 


ASNE 


Police  Press 

6,546  Subscribers  in  111  Countries 

Group  Warns 


"To  deliver  these  services,  with  261  bureaus  to  process  news,  news- 
pictures  and  newsfilm  around  the  globe,"  says  Mims  Thomason,  "UPl's 
1962  expenditures  will  exceed  $40  million." 


MIMS  THOMASON,  51,  newlv-elei'ted  president  of  United  Press 
International,  a  newsman  for  more  than  30  years,  is  the  ninth  presi¬ 
dent  in  the  55-year  history  of  the  news  agency,  which  began  as  the 
United  Press  in  1907  and  became  United  Press  International  in  1958 
when  it  acquired  International  News  Service.  Born  in  Lynchburg, 
ya.,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  he  began  work¬ 
ing  as  a  reporter  for  the  Knoxville  Sentinel  and  later  the  Knoxville 
Journal.  After  graduation,  he  was  the  legislative  and  statehouse  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Knoxville  Journal  and  became  city  editor.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  he  was  with  the  Detroit  Times,  and  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Su0olk  (Va.)  News-Herald.  He  began  his  United  Press  career 
as  manager  of  the  Raleigh,  N.C.,  bureau  in  1934.  Later  he  was  in 
charge  of  news  and  business  operations  in  the  Midwest.  When  the 
United  Press  absorbed  Acme  Newspictures  on  Jan.  1,  1952,  he  was 
elected  vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  Unitd  Press  Newspic¬ 
tures.  He  continued  in  that  capacity  until  September,  1955,  when  he 
was  appointed  general  business  manager  of  United  Press  and  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors.  He  was  elected  first  vicepresident  in  1958 
and  president  on  April  6,  1962,  succeeding  Frank  H.  Bartholomew, 
who  became  chairman  of  the  board. 


"We  are  constantly  experimenting 
to  find  new  and  better  ways  of 
reporting  the  news.  The  big,  fast¬ 
breaking  story,  swiftly  and  ac¬ 
curately  covered  and  vividly  told, 
remains  the  backbone  of  the 
service.  But  UPl  has  added  a  new 
dimension  to  its  coverage  of  news 
— the  background  and  meaning  of 
the  event  .  .  . 


"I  believe  that  newspapers  gen¬ 
erally  today  are  more  world-con¬ 
scious.  'Local'  now  means  any¬ 
where  as  it  affects  our  lives  .  .  . 


"We  have  concentrated  on  devel¬ 
oping  and  training  reporters  who 
not  only  tell  what  happened,  but 
why.  .  .  .  In-depth  reporting  is 
also  reflected  in  the  operations  of 
UPl  Newspictures,  whose  subscrib¬ 
ers  number  1,048  around  the 
world.  There  is  closer  coordina¬ 
tion  of  written  and  pictorial  cov¬ 
erage,  with  more  news-related 
feature  pictures  and  significant 
picture  layouts." 


New  Orleans 

“The  day  may  not  be  too  far 
off  when  newspaper,  magazine, 
broadcasting  and  newsreel  rep-' 
resentatives  must  cooperate  in 
(photo)  pool  coverage  arrange¬ 
ments  on  large  scale  events  on  a 
voluntary  basis  or  it  will  be  puti 
on  a  compulsory  basis  by  outside 
groups.” 

This  warning  was  given  in  a 
report  to  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  from  its 
Freedom  of  Information  com¬ 
mittee,  whose  chairman  is  John 
H.  Colburn,  managing  editor  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch.  The  report  was  read 
April  18  at  the  society’s  annual 
meeting  here. 

Outlining  developments 
regarding  Canon  35 — the  ban  on 
courtroom  photography — the 
rei>ort  noted  that  since  the  meet¬ 
ing  between  news  media  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  an  American  Bar 
Association  committee  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  “the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States — key  judges’ 
of  the  federal  judiciary  system 
— has  gone  on  record  unanim¬ 
ously  in  condemning  the  photo¬ 
graphing  or  broadcasting  of 
judicial  proceedings.  .  .  .  This  is 
typical  of  a  growing  atmosphere 
among  lawyers  and  jurists. 

“What  can  be  done  about  it? 

“Editors  must  do  a  better 
policing  job  with  their  own 
photographic  staffs  who  are 
daily  operating  in  public  view. 
Many  of  the  impressions  of 
lawyers  and  jurists  are  formed 
not  from  courtroom  operations, 
but  from  the  activities  of  pho¬ 
tographers  and  broadcasters  in 
their  coverage  of  major  public 
events  where  the  decorum  of  the 
press  is  often  anything  but 
dignified.” 

The  report  added:  “Until  the 
media  representatives  can  do  a 
better  self-policing  job;  until 
they  are  in  full  practicing  a'gree- 
ment  on  the  use  of  unobtrusive 
still  and  movie  camera  equip¬ 
ment;  until,  by  their  actions 
they  have  stimulated  public  as 
well  as  bar  and  judicial  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  dignity  and  decorum 
of  press  operations,  the  efforts  to 
relax  Canon  35  restrictions  will 
never  be  completely  successful.” 

The  Fol  committee  also 
opposed  House-approved  amend¬ 
ments  to  a  postal  bill  which 
would  give  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  “sweeping,  undelineated 
(Continued  on  page  156) 
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Le*  Hills  (sea'^ed  on  desk)  with  Free  Press  Executive  News  Editor  Arthur  Dorazio 


Lee  Hills 
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ASNE  President 
Wears  Triple  Crown 


Of  News  Arts 
In  Shirtsleeves 

By  Neal  Shine 

“It’s  amazing,”  a  Detroit  Free 
Press  reporter  confided  to  a 
colleague  not  long  ago,  “how 
the  guy  can  come  down  here,  dig 
right  in  and  never  get  those 
damn  French  cuffs  dirty.” 

But  probably  the  least 
amazing  thing  about  Lee  Hills  is 
his  ability  to  keep  his  cuffs  clean 
while  wading  through  greasy 
carbons  and  still  damp  page 
proofs. 

And  although  the  executive 
editor  and  vicepresident  of 
Knight  Newspapers  may  have 
established  some  sort  of  tradi¬ 
tion  for  sartorial  elegance  in  the 
city  room,  his  approach  to  jour¬ 
nalism  is  still  strictly  shirt¬ 
sleeves. 

Mr.  Hills,  quiet  and  soft- 
spoken  at  55,  is  a  rare  combina¬ 
tion  of  first-rate  reporter  and 
hard-headed  businessman  who 
knows  the  workings  of  the  news¬ 
paper  from  the  press  room  on 
up. 

‘Triple  Crown’ 

A  38-year  veteran  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  Mr.  Hills  pres¬ 
ently  divides  his  time  primarily 
between  the  Miami  Herald  and 
the  Free  Press,  the  two  largest 
papers  in  the  Knight  group. 

His  election  as  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  this  week  caps  a 
string  of  journalistic  honors 
which  includes  two  Pulitzer 
Prizes.  This  latest  honor  gives 
Mr.  Hills  journalism’s  “triple 
presidential  crown,”  so  to  speak. 
He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  and  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  national  professional 
journalism  society. 

Mr.  Hills  is  one  of  the  editors 
who  in  recent  years  have  brought 
about  fundamental  and  often 
radical  changes  in  newspapers, 
designed  to  accommodate  daily 
journalism  to  the  increased 
tempo  of  modem  living. 

He  has  put  heavy  emphasis 
on  writing  that  is  terse,  col¬ 
loquial  and  designed  to  explain 
complex  issues  in  terms  that 
can  be  grasped  quickly  by  a 
reader  with  heavy  demands  on 
his  time.  He  has  also  re-designed 
newspapers  to  give  them  greater 
eye  appeal  through  the  increased 
use  of  bold  headlines,  white 
space  and  pictures. 

And  he  has  sought  to  increase 
the  entertainment  function  of 
the  newspaper,  introducing  new 

{Continued  on  page  60) 
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HIS  PEN  MAKES  POINTS  FOR  FREEDOM 

OF  INFORMATION 

One  of  the  continual  themes  popping  up  in 
the  editorial  cartoons  of  Ralph  Yoes.  of 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.  1  L  nion,  is  freedom 
of  the  press.  Presented  here  are  some  of 
those  cartoons,  all  of  which  have  appeared 
in  his  paper,  .\sked  why  he  dwells  so 
heavily  on  this  topic,  he  replied;  “I  feel 
freedom  of  the  press  and  information  must 
remain  free  if  we  are  to  remain  free.  To 
inform  an  indifferent  public  is  one  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  my  job.” 

The  Duel 

V 

Person  To  Person 

V 

/f 

of  nev 
demons 


Jump  Ball 


The  New  Sound 


Point  And  Counterpoint 
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How  Single  Food  Ad 
Brought  Home  Bacon 


section  shows  the  following  re- 

suits:  See  Our  Offices 

P,p,,  p«p«r  addition  to  offering  the 

••N”  "S”  usual  hospitality  and  service  at 

4^  Je'n-o*  .  40%  Astor  Gallery  booth,  Editor 

3»%  Jeii-o  Puddiiisr  31%  &  PUBLISHER  invites  the  visiting 

Swansdown  Oakc  Mix  ...»  tri  ImvA  n  nt 

34%  Bakers  Cocoa  Dream  Whip  26%  conveniioneers  lo  nave  a  lOOK  at 

65%  Any  part  of  the  ad  . 67%  its  new  offices — 850  Third  Ave- 

nue  (at  51st  Street)  on  the  8th 
Floor.  Last  year  at  this  time  we 
The  separate  sections  ranged  were  still  located  in  the  Times 
in  size  from  a  minimum  of  135  Tower  at  Times  Square.  Copies 

of  the  Convention  Extra,  out 


..  1  T-i  J  i  i  -i-  *  J  oaaers  vxKoa  i^ream  w 

How  General  Foods  Corp.  test  cities:  Fifteen  women  s  and  65%  Any  part  of  the  ad  ... 
made  a  simple  but  excellent  use  food  pages  were  studied  in  . 

of  newspaper  advertising  is  newspaper  “N”  (Providence)  ‘  "P**  >eciioii 

demonstrated  in  results  of  a  and  17  in  newspaper  “S”  (Louis- 
study  conducted  by  Carl  J.  Nel-  ville).  The  flow  of  questions 

son  Research,  Inc.,  for  the  proceeded  from  simple  reader-  lines  (Baker  Cocoa  Dream 

Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA.  ship  and  unaided  recall  through  Whip)  to  a  maximum  of  300  Thursday  morning,  will  be  avail- 

Details  of  the  study,  made  more  specific  questions  on  Unes  (Minute  Rice  and  Jell-0),  able  at  the  Astor  Gallery  and  at 

with  the  seventh  ad  (see  cut)  in  readership  of  each  page  studied  The  following  figures  show  our  offices, 

a  series  of  13  appearing  every  including  the  General  Foods  ad  how  a  300-line  ad  gets  a  bigger 

second  week  for  26  weeks  in  the  itself.  audience  than  from  four  to  five 

test  cities  of  Providence,  R.I.,  Overall  page  readership  in  times  bigger  food  ads  and  also 

and  Louisville,  Ky.,  are  pre-  newspaper  “N”  reached  S27r  competes  favorably  with  a  full- 
sented  in  a  brochure  issued  by  and  in  newspaper  “S”  65%.  page  retail  grocery  ad: 


AVERAGE  OF  500  ADS 
Food 

Adnorms  Women 

(*57-’58-’59)  Seen-  Read 

Lines  Noted  Assoc.  Most 

140-299  . 11%  8%  6% 

title,  “Southam  Compliments  A  ad  hit  65%  in  newspaper  “N”  Paper  “N”  Paper  “S”  60o-9^  — ’.'i8  15  7 

Remarkably  Effective  Newspa-  and  57%  in  newspaper  “S”.  A  ^ ****?, ,  ,  ,u  ( 1200  lines)  1000.1499  .  ’.!!20  17  8 

per  Campaign.”  majority  of  all  women  readers  national  food  ad  ..37%  ^  . 

of  both  papers  read  the  ad.  An  52%  Fr^p^ge^retail  ^  j.eader- 

especially  high  percentage  of  (300  lines)  "  ‘  (Voo  lines)  ship  of  General  Foods  1780- 

L-  It;  ^Uon  of 'General  line  Campaign  looks  like  this: 

rtod  Ideas  of  Ihe  Week  in  newspaper  “S”.  total  readership 

, >».»  6w<»>at  sees,  witsww  Action  North  Sooth 

C  Lna.ded  Recall  Action  generated  by  the  Gen-  Minute  Ri^^  . 

Sif  4  When  it  came  to  unaided  re-  eral  Foods  ad  was  impressive.  Bakers  Cocoa 

call,  newspaper*^”  pulled^  Some  1^  of  readers  of  new^  A«lon 
^  '  and  newspaper  “S”  drew  41%.  paper  “N”  clipped  “any  part”  Action  (Cooking)  ..  9%  17% 

i'"~  ’  ^  Before  the  respondent  was  led  of  the  ad  as  against  18%  of  the  Cnntham  New<5naner«’  hro- 

E  .*  -  !&-  through  the  issue,  one-fifth  of  readers  of  paper  “S.”  Nine  per-  ehurcondudes  wfth^he 

1|  ‘  *  “  i  SS  .  the  women  reading  newspaper  cent  of  readers  of  paper  N 

.1  .  ..  N”  recalled  the  General  Foods  tried  one  or  more  recipes  fea-  itg 

t tetri  #4  ad  and  four  out  of  10  readers  of  tured  and  17%  of  readers  of  ^hat  advertisers 

V  HR|  ■  -  '.t  newspaper  “S”— considered  an  newspaper  S  tried  one  or  don’t  need  to  beat  captive  audi- 

6  unusually  high  unaided  recall  more.  ^  ^  ences  over  the  head  with  their 

on  the  followmg  day.  audience,  the  study  noted,  ^^diences  prefer  to  be 

a*- Of  people  reporting  that  they  not  only  read,  marked  and  lured— not  kidnapped.” 

^  J  ~  had  read  one  or  more  product  learned  but  many  of  them  in-  , 

^  ^  sections  in  newspaper  “N”  and  wardly  digested  the  advertisers’  .  ^ 

jgl  “S’\  88%  of  the  readers  of  products — “and  what  more  could  ^  l^orrection 

'The  test  was  made  on  an  ad  newspaper  “N”  read  “any  part”  a  food  company  ask  from  a  The  circulation  figure  given 
which  featured  five  unrelated  of  the  General  Foods  ad  and  newspaper  campaign.”  for  the  IForrcn  (Pa.)  Times- 

General  Foods  products— Minute  90%  read  “any  part”  in  newspa-  A  comparison  of  this  General  Mirror  in  the  listing  of  group 
Rice,  Jell-0,  Swans  Down  cake  per  “S”.  Of  people  reading  all  Foods  campaign  wdth  Starch  packages  (E&P,  March  24,  page 

mix,  Jell-0  chocolate  pudding,  five  product  sections,  40%  in  averages  shows  the  following  57)  was  incorrect.  The  right 

and  Baker’s  instant  chocolate,  newspaper  “N”  read  “any  part”  results:  figure  is  8,944. 

The  ad  was  designed  to  capture  of  the  General  Foods  ad  and 

a  retailing  atmosphere.  As  many  39%  read  “any  part”  in  news- 


Honea  Chairman,  Garter 
Publisher  in  Ft.  Worth 


s  and  as  In  a  comparison  of  readership 
B,  “Food  with  other  advertising  in  news- 
General  papers  “N”  and  “S”,  31%  of 
dentical  newspaper  “N”  readers  read  a 

copy  to  1680-line  “other  national  food  Fort  Worth  '' 

cal  and  ad”  as  against  37%  in  newspa-  b.  N.  Honea  was  elected 

1  atmos-  per  “S”  for  a  1200-line  “other  chairman  of  the  board  of  Carter 

national  food  ad;”  52%  of  news-  Publications  Inc.,  parent  corpo-  ^  jr  ./p 

paper  “N”  readers  read  a  full-  ra.tion  of  the  Star-Telegram  a.nd  B 

page  “retail  grocery  ad”  as  WBAP,  and  Amon  Carter  Jr.  11  ‘  J|y^  , 

was  to  against  29%;  of  newspaper  “S”  was  named  publisher  of  the  f  \%3lrML 
women  readers;  and  65%  of  newspaper  Star-Telegram  this  week. 

1  Foods  “N”  readers  read  the  1780-line  Both  positions  were  held  by 

;  of  the  (General  Foods  ads  as  against  the  late  Amon  Carter  Sr.  at  ^Hj|  j* 

the  ex-  57%  of  the  readers  in  newspa-  the  time  of  his  death  in  1955  ^ 

lip  and  “S.”  and  have  not  been  filled  since.  Carter  Honea 

the  ad-  The  1780-line  General  Foods  Mr.  Honea  retains  his  title  vertising  director  of  the  Star- 
ik  place,  ad  thus  got  more  than  double  as  secretary  of  the  corporation.  Telegram,  and  J.  Lee  Johnson 
ring  the  (“N”)  to  a  third  more  (“S”)  a  post  he  has  held  50  years,  and  III  and  Phil  North,  vicepresi- 
readership  than  almost  equal  Mr.  Carter  remains  as  presi-  dents  of  the  corporation,  were 
imple  of  food  ads.  In  addition,  it  out-  dent  of  the  corporation.  He  was  placed  in  charge  of  all  news- 
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How  Papers  Acted, 
Looked  Back  in  1887 


By  Ray  Ern  in 

What  were  newspapers  like 
75  years  ago,  when  the  founding 
fathers  met  (Feb.  16-18,  1887) 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  organize 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association? 

A  study  of  a  few  files  of  New 
York  City  newspapers  at  the 
New  York  Public  Library’s  new 
annex  at  521  W.  43rd  Street 
startles  the  observer  anew  with 
the  truth  of  hoary  maxims — 
cliches  that  history  repeats  itself 
and  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun — or  in  the  Sun,  meaning 
newspapers. 

History  Repeats 

Russian  threats  in  Asia,  rail¬ 
road  and  dock  and  coal  strikes, 
gory  crime,  juvenile  delinquency, 
rockets,  the  need  for  greater 
national  defense  and  lower 
theatre  prices,  refusal  of  a 
private  school  to  admit  a  Negro, 
the  working  of  white  men  and 
black  men  side  by  side  in  a 
Richmond  factory  in  harmony, 
the  enlivening  of  dull  White 
House  receptions  by  the  beauti¬ 
ful  young  wife  of  the  President 
(Cleveland),  new  White  House 
furnishings  (china) ,  freeloading 
in  Washington,  Metropolitan 
Club  baseball  outlook,  a  new 
Equitable  Life  building  in  New 
York  (then  New-York)  were 
in  the  news  and  editorial  col¬ 
umns  in  1887 — just  as  they  are 
in  1962. 

Chief  differences  in  news¬ 
papers  then  and  now  are  in  their 
size,  their  illustrations,  their 
headlines  and  in  the  lamentable 
fact  that  editors  75  years  ago 
engaged  in  the  rankest  kind  of 
vitriolic  political  partisanship 
and  bitterly  attacked  each  other 
in  their  editorials. 


Herald,  Journal,  Mail,  Mirror, 
News,  Packet,  Post,  Recorder, 
Republic,  Press,  Star,  States- 
man.  Sun,  Telegram,  Telegraph, 
Times,  Transcript,  Tribune, 
World  and  others. 

Let’s  whirl  the  film  recording 
the  pages  of  Horace  Greeley’s 
Republican  New-York  Tribune 
(he  had  died  in  1872  and  White- 
law  Reid  had  succeeded  him  as 
editor)  for  the  first  two  months 
of  1887  through  a  Recordak 
machine  and  note  some  editorial 
comments,  headlines  and  news 
stories  of  the  time.  Some  pithy 
and  pointed  editorial  page  para¬ 
graphs: 

“The  theatrical  manager  who 
will  start  the  year  1887  by 
lowering  his  price  of  admission 
to  one  dollar  will  find  it  a  happy 
New  Year.” 

“The  Evening  Post  winds  up 
the  old  year  by  a  final  lecture 
to  journalists  on  the  folly  of 
using  bad  language  in  the  pro¬ 
fession.  The  canting  hypocrisy 
of  this  exhibition  was  rank 
enough  to  draw  from  Father 
Time  a  parting  grimace  of  dis¬ 
content  ere  he  gave  up  the  ghost 
for  1886.  If  there  is  one  journal 

75TH  ANNIVERSARY  theme  domi¬ 
nates  1962  convention  planning  by 
Gene  Robb  (left),  publisher  of  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  and 
Knickerbocker  News  and  member 
of  ANPA's  board  of  directors; 
Mark  Ferree,  general  manager  for 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and 
president  of  ANPA,  and  Stanford 
Smith,  ANPA  general  manager. 


in  this  land  that  in  its  relations 
to  its  professional  associates 
needs  to  forget  all  the  bad  habits 
it  has  itself  acquired  and  to 
learn  all  the  good  manners 
which  everyone  else  knows,  it  is 
our  not-too-highly  esteemed  con¬ 
temporary.” 

‘“The  New-Orleans  Times- 
Democrat  indorses  all  that  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Grady  (Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  editor)  said  about  the 
New  South.  We  shall  be  more 
affected  by  this  indorsement 
when  we  see  how  well  our  moss- 
backed  contemporary  lives  up 
to  the  new  doctrine.  Mr.  Grady’s 
words  were  accepted  as  sincere 
and  promising  because  he  has 
for  years  been  preaching  and 
practicing  the  gospel  of  peace. 
But  if  the  old  Bourbons  of  the 
South  expect  to  deceive  anybody 
by  stealing  Mr.  Grady’s  boots 
and  jumping  in  them,  they  are 
making  a  mistake.” 

“Honest  men  in  New-Jersey, 
without  regard  to  politics,  will 
watch  with  interest  the  outcome 
of  Governor  Abbett’s  attempt  to 
thrust  himself  into  the  United 
States  Senate  by  the  aid  of  two 
stolen  seats  in  the  Legislature, 
one  from  the  Camden  district 
and  one  from  the  Mercer 
district.” 

“A  Washington  correspondent 
remarks  that  Attorney-General 
Garland  appears  to  have  about 
him  an  ‘air  of  resignation.’  The 
news  is  too  good  to  be  true.” 

White  House  China 

“The  last  Democratic  stickler 
for  Jeffersonian  simplicity  with 
the  bark  on  is  the  Whitehall 
Times.  This  party  organ,  as  an 
outcome  of  its  hunger  and  thirst 
for  a  frugal  administration  of 
the  Federal  Government,  ad¬ 
vances  the  proposition  that  the 
President’s  salary  be  raised  to 
$100,000  a  year.  We  solemnly 
warned  Mr.  Cleveland  when  he 
purchased  that  opulent  set  of 


PRE-REGISTRATION  CARDS  are 

typed  up  by  Anthony  J.  Novello. 

new  china  and  began  the  dissi¬ 
pation  of  Pie  for  breakfast  that 
he  was  inoculating  the  Democ¬ 
racy  with  ideas  that  ‘come 
high’.” 

“It  is  a  great  disappointment 
to  Mr.  Morton  to  have  the  New- 
York  Times  deny  that  it  has 
abused  him.  When  a  Republican 
candidate  sees  in  the  Times  that 
he  is  a  fool,  a  thief,  a  footpad, 
or  a  homicide,  he  experiences  a 
lively  satisfaction.” 

“How  does  Colonel  Watterson 
like  the  proposed  ticket  for  1888 
— Cleveland  and  Grady?  Colonel 
Grady  could  not  get  along  very 
well  without  Colonel  Watterson 
and  yet  Colonel  Grady’s  news¬ 
paper  pokes  fun  at  the  star-eyed 
goddess  and  advocates  of  protec¬ 
tion.” 

“The  National  stomach  has 
received  about  as  much  humbug 
as  it  can  digest  during  one 
Administration.” 

Up  Like  Rocket 

“Mr.  Grady  has  gone  up  like 
a  rocket.  We  hope  he  won’t  come 
down  like  a  meteor.” 

(Continued  on  page  134) 


Multiple  Papers 


However,  leading  journals  of 
New  York  City  in  1887  were 
especially  strong  in  their  daily 
columns  about  music,  drama, 
art,  literature,  society  and  cul¬ 
ture  in  general.  Close  perusal  of 
the  papers  gives  the  reader  new 
and  profound  respect  for  news¬ 
papers  of  that  distant  day. 


New  York  City  had  around 
two  score  of  newspapers  75 
years  ago,  bearing  such  names 
as  Advertiser,  American,  Argus, 
Atlas,  Aurora,  Bulletin,  Chron¬ 
icle,  Call,  Citizen,  Commercial, 
Dispatch,  Eagle,  Enquirer,  Ex¬ 
press,  Gazette,  Globe,  Graphic, 
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100th  Anniversary  of  Japanese  Press 


Calling  them  the  “real  brains  of 
the  country,”  Black,  in  his  book 
“Young  Japan,”  wrote:  .  .  the 
same  irrepressible  boldness  that 
they  have  always  possessed  in 
action  has  displayed  itself  in 
their  utterances.  They  will 
write;  and  regardless  of  all  con¬ 
sequences,  they  refuse  to  avoid 
criticism  of  the  government  and 
the  officials.  It  has  never  once 
been  found  that  when  one  writer 
or  editor  has  been  incarcerated, 
there  was  no  man  of  ability  to 
step  at  once  into  his  place.  .  .  .” 

The  late  19th  Century  saw'  the 
rise  of  tw’o  famous  editors  with 
two  personal  penchants.  In  his 
Jiji  Shimpo,  Fukuzawa  Yukichi, 
the  “father”  of  modern  Japa¬ 
nese  education,  gave  his  staff  an 
almost  free  hand  to  write  what 
they  liked;  Fukuzawa  had  only 
one  rule  —  that  the  writer  be 
willing  to  state  to  anyone  face 
to  face  what  he  had  written. 
Prior  to  Tokutomi  Ichiro’s 
launching  of  the  Kokumin  Shim- 
bun,  most  newspapers  filled  their 
columns  with  official  announce¬ 
ments,  disclosures  by  informants 
w’ho  dropped  into  their  offices 
and  pure  heresay;  Tokutomi 
sent  out  his  reporters  to  dig  for 
stories. 

By  1890,  newspapers  —  daily, 
w'eekly,  monthly  —  had  pro¬ 
liferated  to  nearly  500.  This 
promoted  fierce  competition, 
which  in  turn  stimulated  sen¬ 
sationalism.  In  his  Yorozu  Cha¬ 
in  the  ensuing  years,  Japan’s  ho,  Kuroiwa  Shuroku  set  the 

_  Shimbun.  early  newspapermen  began  to  tone  by  introducing  a  “black 

Printed  with  wooden  blocks,  the  demonstrate  their  strength  of  third  page,”  devoted  to  gossip 
Batavia  Shimbun  contained  only  will.  Into  editorial  seats  moved  and  scandal  about  business  and 
translations  from  Dutch  papers  hundreds  of  dispossessed  samu-  political  leaders.  Such  a  circu- 
published  in  the  East  Indies  —  the  sword-wielding  retain-  lation-builder  w'as  this  that  even 
and  appeared  only  once.  Since  ers  of  the  feudal  era.  John  the  staidest  of  Tokyo  journals 
then,  of  many  Western  institu-  Black,  an  Englishman  editing  couldn’t  resist  the  temptation  to 
tions  adopted  after  tw'o  cen-  a  Japanese  paper  at  that  time,  emulate  the  Yorozu  Choho  with 
turies  of  national  seclusion,  the  ascribed  much  of  the  vitality  a  page  of  sensationalism, 
press  is  among  those  we  have  of  the  press  to  the  samurai.  In  1909,  the  government  en- 
most  thoroughly  assimilated. 

Americans  who  read  our  syl- 
labaries  and  ideographs  soon 
discover  that  the  basic  content 
of  our  newspapers  today  is  a 
great  deal  like  their  owm.  In  10 
to  20  pages  daily  are  to  be  found 
the  same  broad  range  of  local, 
domestic  and  international  cov¬ 
erage,  the  same  women’s,  sports, 
financial,  radio-television  and 
other  departments,  the  same  en- 
tertainment  features  —  includ- 
ing  comics. 

In  this  100th  anniversary 
year,  Japanese  newspapermen  • 

look  back  upon  a  tumultuous  !  ill' 
journalistic  history.  Like  coun-  jlP  ' 
terparts  in  Western  nations,  our 
press  grew  up  struggling  for 
existence,  involving  itself  in 
politics,  indulging  in  the  wildest  JfflLil. 
sensationalism.  '  '  **’^**^ 

To  their  eternal  credit,  many 
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By  Shintaro  Fukushinia 
President  and  Publisher,  The  Japan  Times 


Glance  the  length  of  a  Japa-  Japanese  editors  regarded  them- 
nese  subway  car  and  you  will  selves  from  the  outset  as  a  chan- 
see  almost  every  straphanger  nel  for  the  expression  of  liberal 
engrossed  in  a  newspaper.  Idle  democratic  ideas.  In  a  signifi- 
through  a  Tokyo  park  and  you  cant  sense,  the  history  of  their 
will  find  as  many  benches  oc-  first  ninety  years  was  a  running 
cupied  by  newspaper  readers  as  battle  with  the  government, 
by  chatting  companions.  Step  whatever  its  ideological  com- 
into  a  Ginza  coffee  shop  and  you  plexion. 

will  hear  the  rustle  of  newspa-  Today,  as  Japan  matures  in 
pers  competing  with  the  stereo-  democracy,  our  press  continues 
phonic  strains  of  a  symphony,  to  play  this  century-old  role. 

Almost  100  percent  literate.  Highly  influential  in  the  devel- 
we  Japanese  are  among:  the  most  of  public  opinion,  it  in- 

voracious  newspaper  readers  in  “fences  the  absorption  of  demo- 
the  world.  Among  a  population  concepts;  highly  sensitive 

of  95  million,  daily  circulation  f"®  nuances  of  public  opinion, 
totals  24  million  (or  36  million,  reflects  the  aberrations  that 

if  afternoon  editions  of  morning  digestion  of  democracy 

newspaj^rs  are  counted) — about  <‘^uses  in  Japanese  society. 

two  copies  per  household.  Prob-  Collision  with  Covernmcnl 
ably  only  in  Britain  and  the 

United  States  is  new'spaixir  The  first  journalistic  collision 
reading  as  peiwasive  an  addic-  with  the  government  came  only 
tion.  Indeed,  Japanese  newspa-  six  years  after  the  demise  of  the 
per  circulation  exceeds  that  of  Batavia  Shimbun.  By  then  a 
the  rest  of  Asia,  Africa  and  number  of  newspapers  had 
South  America  combined.  emerged,  primarily  to  take  edi¬ 

torial  sides  in  the  struggle  be- 
Rookscllrr's  Venture  tween  the  royalists  and  the 

All  the  more  remarkable  is 
that  our  press  got  its  start  only  .  * 

100  years  ago  this  year.  In  Janu- 
ary,  1862,  134  years  after  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  took  over  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette,  a  book¬ 
seller  named  Yorozuya  Heishiro 
published  Japan’s  first  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Batavia  T'  ' 


Shintaro  Fukushima 


Offices  and  publishing  plant  of  Asahi  Shimbun  in  Tokyo. 
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HOUSTON  HARTE 


The  Fastest  Draw 
In  Newspaper  Deals 


By  L.  C.  Sloan 


San  Angelo,  Texas 

“Newspaper  plants  may  be 
bought  and  sold,  but  the  news¬ 
paper  itself  is  never  private 
property.  The  newspaper,  as 
such,  is  a  reflection  of  the  com¬ 
munity  which  it  serves — the 
better  the  newspaper,  the  better 
the  reflection.” 

This  is  the  philosophy  of 
Houston  Harte,  the  senior  part¬ 
ner  in  Harte-Hanks  &  Co.  w'hich 
recently  bought  the  San  Antonio 
News  and  Express  and  their 
affiliated  radio  television  sta¬ 
tions. 

Houston  Harte  decided  to 
become  a  newspaper  publisher 
while  he  was  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Missouri.  He 
bought  his  first  newspaper  at 
the  age  of  19  at  the  end  of  his 
junior  year,  and  another  five 
months  before  he  was  graduated. 

Now  an  imposing  figure  in 
American  journalism,  the  Texas 
publisher  has  been  a  fast  man  in 
a  newspaper  deal  ever  since. 

When  the  San  Antonio  trans¬ 
fer — the  biggest  deal  in  his 
career — is  completed,  the  Harte- 
Hanks  group  will  publish  news¬ 
papers  with  nearly  400,000  cir¬ 
culation  in  nine  Texas  cities. 


He  was  on  his  way  toward 
building  a  multimillion-dollar 
Texas  publishing  empire. 


INatural  Attraction 


From  Knobnoster,  Mo. 


Mr.  Harte  already  was  a 
financial  success  when  he  came 
to  Texas  from  Missouri  in  1920 
to  see  about  buying  the  San 
Angelo  Standard. 

“I  had  started  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  in  Knobnoster, 
Mo.,  in  1914  with  a  $1,500  inher¬ 
itance,”  he  recalled.  “I  had  just 
sold  my  daily  newspaper  in  my 
home  town  of  Boonville,  Mo.  I 
was  26  years  old,  had  $20,000  in 
cash  and  was  ready  to  try  my 
luck  in  the  Southwest.” 

The  youth  with  the  slim  hands 
of  an  artist  and  the  keen  blue 
eyes  of  his  Irish  immigrant 
mother,  was  used  to  forgoing  his 
own  luck. 


For  a  week  he  explored  the 
lusty  sheep  and  cowtowm  he  was 
to  help  g^uide  through  booms  and 
busts  to  a  city  of  60,000  serving 
40,000  square  miles  of  oil,  ranch 
and  farming  land. 

Then  he  went  to  see  publisher 
J.  G.  ( Pat)  Murphy,  who  with  a 
partner  foimded  the  San  Angelo 
Standard  in  1884,  and  asked  if 
he  wanted  to  sell  the  newspaper. 
They  agreed  on  terms  that  after¬ 
noon.  Mr.  Harte  paid  $10,000 
and  signed  notes  for  $23,000. 


Soon  after  Mr.  Harte  took 
over  at  San  Angelo  he  formed 
a  long  and  close  friendship  with 
the  late  Bernard  Hanks  of 
Abilene.  They  began  buying  and 
dressing  up  newspapers  all  over 
Texas. 

Mr.  Hanks  was  publisher  of 
the  Abilene  Reporter,  now  the 
Abilene  Reporter-News.  He  had 
started  delivering  papers  on 
horseback. 

“I  first  met  Mr.  Hanks  at  a 
publishers  convention  in  Dallas,” 
Mr.  Harte  said.  “I  was  attracted 
by  his  appearance  and  energy'. 

“Out  of  that  acquaintance  he 
and  Mrs.  Hanks  came  to  San 
Angelo  to  visit  us  and  subse¬ 
quently  we  visited  each  other 
every  three  or  four  months. 

“Bernard  Hanks  and  I  w'ere 
a  good  deal  different.  He  was 
cautious  and  conservative.  He 
kept  me  out  of  trouble.  When  I 
could  sell  him  on  a  deal  I  knew' 
it  w'as  all  right.  Mr.  Hanks 
would  w'eed  out  the  bad  deals.” 
Mr.  Hai  ,e  could  have  added  that 
he  had  also  to  sell  Mrs.  Harte 
on  a  deal.  She  has  keen  percep¬ 
tion  and  sound  business  judg¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Hanks  died  Dec.  12,  1948, 
and  the  partnership  is  continu¬ 
ing  with  Mrs.  Hanks.  Many  busi¬ 
ness  matters  now  are  handled 
by  Bruce  B.  Meador,  Abilene, 
managing  trustee  of  Mr.  Hanks’ 
estate. 

“Mrs.  Hanks  is  a  wonderful 
partner,”  Mr.  Harte  said.  “She 
has  never  criticized  anything  I 
have  done,  and  I’ve  made  as 
many  mistakes  as  anyone.” 

The  first  Harte-Hanks  venture 
was  in  1924  with  Lindsey  Nunn, 
then  owner  of  the  Amarillo 
News.  Each  put  up  $1,000  to  buy 
the  semi-weekly  Lubbock  Plains- 
Joumal,  later  the  Lubbock 
Avalanche  and  Journal. 

Harte  and  Hanks  sold  out  at 
Lubbock  in  1927  and  engaged  in 
a  series  of  newspaper  purchases 
and  sales. 


interest,  in  addition  to  those  at 
San  Antonio,  are  the  Corpus 
Christi  Caller-Times,  Big  Spring 
Herald,  Denison  Herald,  Green¬ 
ville  Herald-Banner,  Marshall 
News-Messenger  and  the  Paris 
News.  Each  is  a  separate  cor¬ 
poration. 

The  partners’  home  papers,  at 
San  Angelo  and  Abilene,  never 
became  a  full  part  of  the  Harte- 
Hanks  &  Co.  How'ever,  they  did 
put  a  small  percentage  of  the 
stock  of  each  in  a  holding  com¬ 
pany  called  Texas  Publishers,  in 
w'hich  they  sold  stock  to 
employes. 


$6.2  Million  Transaction 


Harte-Hanks,  which  already 
owned  37  percent  of  the  San 
Antonio  Express  Publishing 
Company,  paid  about  $6,200,000 
for  the  balance  of  the  firm  and 
its  broadcasting  interest,  KENS 
radio  and  television  stations.  The 
sale  of  the  stations  is  contingent 
on  FCC  approval.  Also  involved 
in  the  transaction  is  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Cessna  aircraft  agency, 
Airnew's,  Inc.,  and  its  repair 
facilities  at  the  San  Antonio 
airport. 

“We  hope  to  improve  the  news 
and  editorial  content  of  the  two 
San  Antonio  newspapers  to 
make  them  as  near  as  possible  a 
duplicate  of  the  newspapers  at 
Corpus  Christi,  which  we  con¬ 
sider  among  the  best  in  the 
state,”  Mr.  Harte  said. 

“If  you  are  going  to  increase 
circulation  you  have  to  increase 
the  new's  value  of  the  paper.  We 
see  no  reason  why  the  Express 
and  Evening  News  should  not 
have  the  dominant  circulation 
in  the  South  Texas  area. 


Houston  Harte 


Their  last  transaction  before 
Mr.  Hanks’  death  was  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  one-third  interest  in 
the  Wichita  Falls  Times  and 
Record-News  in  the  summer  of 
1948. 


“San  Antonio  is  the  17th  city 
in  the  United  States  in  popula¬ 
tion,  larger  than  Kansas  City  or 
Minneapolis.  In  those  areas,  the 
morning  and  afternoon  news¬ 
papers  have  circulations  of  350 
to  400  thousand  while  the  total 
circulation  today  of  the  three 
newspapers  in  San  Antonio  is 
about  275,000.” 

Recent  ABC  figures  show  the 
San  Antonio  News  and  Express 
circulation  at  69,025  morning, 
73,108  evening,  112,825  Satur¬ 
day  and  109,471  Sunday. 

The  San  Antonio  Light,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Hearst  Consolidated 
Publications,  has  circulation  of 
111,377  evening,  98,557  Satur¬ 
day  and  128,873  Sunday. 

The  Corpus  Christi  Caller- 
Times,  covering  a  much  more 
limited  trade  area,  has  circula¬ 
tion  of  59,115  morning,  33,771 
evening  and  70,010  Sunday. 


going  to  increase  circulation  we 
have  to  increase  the  news  value 
of  the  paper.” 

The  San  Antonio  newspapers 
will  be  independent  politically. 
Harte-Hanks  publishers-editors 
never  are  told  what  candidates 
to  support  and  the  newspapers 
seldom  all  agree  on  a  given 
candidate. 

“A  lot  of  people  say  we  work 
both  sides  of  the  street,”  Mr. 
Harte  said.  “But  you  can’t  tell 
a  man  what  his  paper  ought  to 
say  to  represent  his  community. 
If  the  man  in  Big  Springs  says 
the  opposite  from  the  man  in 
Marshall,  we  still  let  him  do  it. 
He  has  got  to  have  the  author¬ 
ity  to  think  for  himself  or  he 
will  just  let  us  say  it. 

“They  can  make  all  they  want 
to  out  of  us  not  supporting  the 
same  candidates,  but  certainly 
it  is  very  seldom  that  we  ever 
did.” 

When  Mr.  Harte  took  over  the 
San  Angelo  Standard  in  the 
spring  of  1920,  the  new'spaper 
had  2,300  subscribers. 


Frontier  Custom 


Newspapers  in  which  Harte- 
Hanks  &  Co.  has  controlling 


Very  Competitive  Market 

“A  city  the  size  of  San 
Antonio  is  very  competitive,” 
Mr.  Harte  said,  “And  we  must 
get  out  the  very  best  possible 
readable  newspapers.  If  we  are 


A  few  of  them  took  a  dim 
view  of  the  newcomer’s  policy  of 
printing  divorce  and  crime  news 
and  revived  the  frontier  custom 
of  trying  to  whip  the  editor. 

Mr.  Harte,  a  slender  man  of 
medium  height,  chuckles  as  he 
recalls  some  of  his  fist  fights. 
Invariably  he  adds:  “He  and  I 
got  to  be  good  friends  after 
that.” 

One  brawl  was  with  a  bank 
employe,  Bert  DeMontmollin, 
who  had  advised  Harte  not  to 
publish  a  story  about  his  di¬ 
vorce  and  was  told  it  was  news. 

The  paper  had  been  out  about 
30  minutes  when  DeMontmollin 
stormed  into  the  office. 

“He  came  in  slugging,  big 
and  mad,”  Harte  said.  “I  just 
got  in  close  and  hung  on.  Finally 
some  of  the  boys  pulled  him  off 
me. 

“The  bank  president  called 
(Continued  on  page  138) 
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TODAY'S  NAMEPLATE  of  the  Southern  lllinoisen  is  mounted  in  contrast 
with  those  of  12  predecessors. 


i  NEW  CONCEPT  IN  NEWSPAPERS 


The  Southern  Illinoisan — Area  Paper 


By  James  L.  C.  Ford 


Take  an  editorial  page  with  four  other,  adjoining  counties? 
punch,  working  hand-in-hand  Can  it  lead  and  spur  public 
with  vigorous  news  coverage,  opinion,  revive  industry,  and 
Package  these  with  advertising  promote  regional  service  for  a 
that  sells  over  a  2,800-square-  community  w’hich  covers  Little 
mile  area.  These  are  the  in-  Egypt  from  the  Mississippi  to 
gredients  that  have  made  the  the  Wabash? 

Southern  Illinoisan  a  unique  'pyjg 
and  successful  operation,  does! 

Unique,  because  it  serves  as  a  been  buildii 
hometowTi  paper  for  three  cities  Southern  1 
22  miles  apart.  Successful,  be-  building  th< 

cause  it  has  doubled  circulation  serves _ i 

and  total  revenue  in  15  years  of  Lindsay,  it: 
operating  as  an  area  new’spaper.  calls  “j 

Credit  Edward  Lindsay  of  jjg”^ 
tse  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers 
with  the  imagination  and  drive 
which  launched  the  Southern  Il¬ 
linoisan.  Give  his  due  to  Bill 
Dougherty,  general  manager, 
who  has  carried  the  executive 
load.  Plus  a  generous  measure 
of  praise  to  the  whole  staff, 
from  department  heads  to  car¬ 
rier  boys,  who  do  the  daily  job. 

Three  in  One 

Three  in  one  —  that’s  the 
Southern  Illinoisan,  serving 
Murphysboro,  and  Carbondale, 

7  miles  away,  and  Herrin,  15 
more  miles  to  the  East — as  well 
ac  a  score  of  smaller  towms  and 
thousands  of  rural  subscribers. 

Three  in  one  —  that’s  the 
Southern  Illinoisan’s  news,  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  business  staffs, 
writh  three  different  city  editors, 
three  society  editors,  and  three 
advertising  men  operating  in 
the  three  primary  cities,  plus 
other  full-time  staffers  as  well 
as  those  on  special  assignment 
as  “floaters”  who  go  where 
they’re  needed. 

Can  a  single  daily  newspaper 
successfully  ser\-e  three  different 
cities  which  once  had  their  own 
hometow’n  papers? 

Can  the  same  daily  operate 
successfully  as  an  area  news¬ 
paper  for  two  counties  in  its 
primary  circulation  zone — and 
sell  almost  5,500  copies  daily  in 
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lid-  approach.  F.  W.  Schaub  is  ex- 
e  ”  ecutive  vice  president  of  Lind¬ 
say-Schaub  newspapers. 

In  the  spring  of  1947,  Lind- 
^ou  say-Schaub  got  options  to  buy 

f, _  the  Murphysboro  Daily  Inde~ 

'ith  Pendent  and  Herrin  Daily  Jour- 
nal,  w’hich  had  operated  under 
,rld  common  ownership  for  two 
[,pg  years.  With  this  leverage,  Ed 
Lindsay  persuaded  the  owner  of 
,  the  Carbondale  Free  Press  to 
sell  also.  On  April  1,  1947,  all 
three  dailies  became  the  proper- 
lall  ty  of  Lindsay-Schaub,  and  Ed 
Lindsay  launched  his  triple¬ 
threat  operation  with  a  page- 
one  statement  which  said,  “With 

ithe  help  of  the  able  staffs  that 
have  built  these  publications, 
we  hope  to  make  them  even 
more  interesting  and  useful 
local  newspapers,  and  at  the 
same  time,  find  ways  of  devel¬ 
oping  newspaper  support  for 
the  citizens  and  organizations 
of  this  area  whose  activities 
and  interests  are  larger  than 
any  one  of  the  communities.” 

That  was  the  dominant  idea 
then — and  it’s  still  the  same 
today.  An  area  newspaper! 

Grculation  Growth 

To  gain  a  measure  of  what’s 
been  accomplished,  take  a  quick 
look  at  some  figures.  In  1947, 
the  combined  press  run  for  the 
three  dailies  was  around  12,- 

I  Ed 

{Continued  on  page  119) 


It's  Southern  Illinois  and  the  Southern  Illinoisan  serves  it," 
Undsay,  publisher  and  editor  of  the  area  newspaper. 
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Linotype  Presents 
15-Line  Elektron 

The  completely  automated  elevator  and  the  time  required 


Linotype  Elektron,  Mergenthal- 
er’s  new  hiph-speed  linecastinp 
machine,  will  be  performinp  at 
15  lines  a  minute  for  newspaper 
publishers  durinp  AN  PA  Con¬ 
vention  week. 

Publishers  in  town  for  the 
convention  may  obtain  transpor¬ 
tation  in  Merpenthaler  cars  to 
the  company’s  headquarters  at 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn. 
Here,  the  Elektron  demonstra¬ 
tions  will  be  conducted  on  an 
hourly  schedule. 

A  color  movie  of  the  Elektron 
in  action  has  also  been  produced 
for  showinps  in  Brooklyn,  and 
in  the  Sert  Room  of  the  Waldorf 
at  4:30  p.ni.  Wednesday,  pre¬ 
ceding  Mergenthaler’s  reception. 

Elektron,  a  tape-operated  hot 
metal  linecasting  machine,  is  the 
result  of  more  than  five  years 
of  research  and  development  to 
produce  a  typesetting  machine 
that  will  meet  the  demand  for 
higher  automated  production  in 
the  graphic  arts  industry. 

“The  principle  of  continuous 
matrix  assembly  represents  a 
technological  breakthrough  in 
the  field  of  hot  metal  linecast¬ 
ing,”  said  J.  A.  Keller,  Mergen- 
thaler  president,  at  a  press  pre¬ 
view  this  week. 

“The  essential  reason  for 
tape-controlled  linecasting  is  to 
take  advantage  of  the  full  speed 
potential  of  the  Linotype  ma¬ 
chine,  which  in  all  cases  is  faster 
than  the  human  ability  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  a  keyboard.  Tape  there¬ 
fore  can  be  provided  and  stored 
so  that  the  speed  at  which  the 
tape  is  produced  is  not  a  con¬ 
trolling  factor  over  the  speed 
at  which  the  Linotype  can  pro¬ 
duce.” 

Blue  and  Grey 

From  a  sturdy  H-shaped  base 
up,  Elektron  incorporates  sev¬ 
eral  innovations:  continuous,  un¬ 
interrupted  assembly  of  ma¬ 
trices;  straight-line  matrix 
travel  that  eliminates  the  as¬ 
sembling  elevator;  push-button 
control  of  basic  functions,  such 
as  shifting  and  fanning  of  up 
to  four  magazines;  hydraulic 
justification  of  spacebands;  and 
full  complement  of  machine 
safeties. 

Top-to-bottom  re-styling  by 
Henry  Dreyfuss,  famed  indus¬ 
trial  designer,  includes  a  new 
blue  and  grey  color  scheme 
which  will  be  standard  on  the 
new  machines. 

By  eliminating  the  assembling 


for  its  up  and  down  travel,  Elek¬ 
tron  can  assemble  matrices  con¬ 
tinuously,  without  interruption. 
These  features  made  possible 
not  only  a  new  high  standard 
of  speed,  but  they  also  reduce 
matrix  wear  and  tear  on  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

Also  contributing  to  faster, 
smoother  operation  of  Elektron 
are  shortened  linage  of  the  first 
elevator,  and  an  electric  clutch 
mechani.sm  that  replaced  the 
conventional  distributor  shifter 
and  provides  greater  responsive¬ 
ness  and  gentler  handling  of 
matrices. 

Hydraulic  Justification 

In  the  course  of  analyzing 
the  requirements  for  attaining 
dependable  high  volume  produc¬ 
tion,  Mergenthaler  engineers  ex¬ 
amined  every'  machine  function. 
Justification  at  high  speeds 
proved  to  require  a  totally  new 
engineering  concept.  To  insure 
positive,  quiet  and  smooth  op¬ 
eration  at  all  speeds,  a  hydraulic 
justification  system  was  devel¬ 
oped.  Forces  are  constant  re¬ 
gardless  of  speed.  Hydraulic 
justification  also  reduces  wear 
of  spacebands  and  matrices. 

Hydraulic  power  is  actuated 
by  push  button  on  Elektron’s 
front  control  panel.  This  auto¬ 
matically  elevates  magazines 
when  necessary  to  shift  from 
one  magazine  to  another  and 
fans  the  magazines  for  removal. 
Here,  again,  introduction  of  hy¬ 
draulics  results  in  more  efficient 
composing  room  operation. 

Built  into  the  new  machine  is 
a  complete  range  of  safety  de¬ 
vices  to  prevent  damage  from 
any  unexpected  malfunction. 

Separate  and  independent 
drives  are  provided  for  matrix 
assembly  at  an  optimum  and 
constant  rate,  and  for  casting. 
A  variable  speed  drive  balances 
the  typecasting  rate  to  the  ma¬ 
trix  assembly  rate. 

While  Elektron  is  designed  for 
operation  as  a  high-speed  tape- 
operated  typesetting  machine,  it 
does  have  a  keyboard,  so  that 
it  can  be  manually  operated 
when  desirable.  For  convenience 
in  routine  servicing,  the  key¬ 
board  swings  out  for  easy  ac¬ 
cessibility.  As  on  Linotype 
Comet  models,  Elektron  has  a 
swing-out  front  and  removable 
reed  rack  that  exposes  the  ma¬ 
chine’s  interior  quickly  for  serv¬ 
icing. 

Elektron  has  a  factory  wired 


FOR  SPEED  in  setting  type  in  hot  metel,  Mergenthaler’s  new  Elektron 
is  "all-new-from-the-base-up"  and  styled  in  blue  and  grey  color  scheme. 
The  keyboard  permits  manual  operation  if  desired  but  the  machine  is 
geared  for  15  standard  lines  a  minute,  made  possible  by  continuous 
assembly  and  straight  line  delivery  of  matrices  to  the  casting  position. 

Hydraulic  justification  is  another  feature. 


electrical  power  center  built 
into  one  leg  of  the  H-shaped 
base.  This  speeds  and  simplifies 
installation,  eliminates  chance 
for  customer  errors  in  hook-up, 
and  provides  virtually  a  plug-in- 
and-go-to-work  machine. 

• 

Circuits  Extended 

Two  additional  news  circuits 
have  been  installed  directly  link¬ 
ing  Texas  and  the  Old  South, 
the  Associated  Press  has  an¬ 
nounced.  The  newest  connection 
— an  extension  of  Texas’  historic 
“Big  City”  wire  to  New  Orleans 
— was  completed  Anril  6.  Earlier 
that  same  week  the  Old  South 
wire,  a  circuit  which  links  major 
cities  throughout  the  South,  was 
extended  into  the  AP  bureau  in 
Dallas. 

• 

Big  Brides  Book 

Washington 

Potomac  Magazine,  the  Waith- 
inqton  Post’s  locally-edited  color 
rotogravure  Sunday  supplement, 
had  the  biggest  day  in  its  14- 
month-old  history  April  15.  Fea¬ 
turing  news  and  advertising  di¬ 
rected  toward  spring  brides, 
Potomac  contained  80  pages,  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  previous  record  high 
of  56  pages.  The  book  contain^ 
236%  columns  of  advertising. 


Journal  of  Commerce 
To  Build  N.  J.  Plant 

Plans  for  the  transfer  of  the 
printing  facilities  of  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  from  its  present 
location  at  80  Varick  Street, 
New  York,  to  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 
were  announced  by  Eric  Ridder, 
publisher  of  the  135-year  old 
business  newspaper. 

Mr.  Ridder  said  that  a  site 
for  a  new  plant  has  been 
acquired  in  Phillipsburg  and 
that  construction  of  a  plant  will 
begin  in  the  near  future.  It  is 
expected  that  the  actual  transfer 
will  take  place  next  winter. 

In  explaining  the  reasons  for 
the  move,  Mr.  Ridder  said' the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  mail 
trains  and  other  distribution 
problems  had  dictated  the  move 
of  the  newspaper’s  printing 
facilities  to  a  new  location. 

“Studies  we  have  made,”  Mr. 
Ridder  said,  “indicate  that  from 
Phillipsburg  we  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  give  our 
readers  in  points  in  the  south, 
the  middle  west  and  the  eastern 
seaboard  faster  delivery  than 
we  can  from  New  York.” 

The  headquarters  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  will  remain  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Ridder  stated. 
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Shell’s  Campaign 
Brightens  Ad  List 

National  advertisers’  invest-  ranking  in  1960,  Shell  moved  up 
ments  in  newspaper  advertising  to  6th  spot, 
in  1961  fell  back  from  the  $782.1  Bristol-Myers  Company  was 
million  peak  of  1960  to  $750.5  another  firm  that  extended  its 
million,  according  to  compila-  use  of  newspapers  greatly — a 
tions  made  by  Media  Records  127%  increase  from  $1.7  mil- 
and  reported  this  week  by  the  lipn  to  $4  million.  Pillsbury 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  This  Company  jumped  from  57th 
amounted  to  a  loss  of  4.1%.  place  to  17th  place  with  a  162% 

The  Shell  Oil  Company’s  cam-  boost  in  newspaper  expenditures 
paign,  almost  exclusively  in  to  a  total  of  $4.8  million, 
newspapers,  showed  up  as  the  General  Motors  slipped  from 
brightest  gem  on  the  list  of  Top  $40.3  million  to  $29.6  million — 
100  National  Advertisers  in  26.of'c — but  still  led  the  list  as 
Newspapers  w’ith  a  figure  just  Ford  and  Chrysler  also  cut  back 
in  excess  of  $11  million  and  a  heavily.  General  Mills  pushed  up 
percentage  gain  of  250.  In  31st  from  10th  to  5th. 


NATIOiS'AL  ADVERTISING  INVESTMENTS 
IN  NEWSPAPERS 
1961-1960 


CLASSIFICATION 

1961 

I960 

% 

GorL 

HOUSING  EQUIPMENT  . 

$  13,819.000 

$  17,166,000 

—  19.5 

Air  Conditioning  . 

1.950,000 

2,364,000 

—  17.5 

Fixtures . 

968,000 

1,207,000 

—  19.8 

Heating  Equipment  . 

521,000 

766,000 

—  32.0 

Major  Electrical  Appliances 

5.771.000 

6,643,000 

—  13.1 

Refrigerators  &  Freezers  . 

1.764,000 

2.713,000 

—  35.0 

Small  Electrical  Appliances  .... 
Miscellaneous  Housing 

2,306,000 

2.959.000 

—  22.1 

Equipment 

539.000 

514,000 

-L  4.9 

INDUSTRIAL . 

$  16,059.000 

%  16.471.000 

—  2.5 

INSURANCE . 

$  17.382,000 

$  17,008,000 

-f  2.2 

JEWELRY  &  SILVERWARE 

$  1,132,000 

$  1,737,000 

—  34.8 

MEDICAL  . 

$  22.430,000 

$  23,653,000 

—  5.2 

MISCELLANEOUS 

%  26,906,000 

$  32,313,000 

—  16.7 

PROFESSIONAL  &  SERVICE  . 

$  1,922,000 

$  1,575,000 

—  22.0 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

$  23.751,000 

$  23,340,000 

1.8 

PUBLISHING  &  MEDIA 

$  48,010,000 

$  48.652,000 

—  1.3 

Books  .... 

12,660,000 

11,444,000 

+  10.6 

Magazines  . 

10,698,000 

10,771,000 

—  0.7 

Newspapers  . 

3,721,000 

4,114,000 

—  9.6 

Radio  &  TV  Stations  . 

20,931,000 

22,323,000 

—  6.2 

RADIO.  TV  &  PHONOGRAPHS 

$  7,495,000 

%  8,620,000 

—  13.1 

Radio  4  TV  Sets 

4.769,000 

5,915,000 

—  19.4 

Phonographs  4  Records . 

2,726,000 

2,705,000 

0.8 

SPORTING  GOODS.  CAMERAS 

4  PHOTO  SUPPLIES . 

$  5,191,000 

$  7,395,000 

—  29.8 

TOBACCO  .  . 

$  26,177.000 

$  35,031,000 

—  25.3 

arranged  by  MEDIA  RECORDS  rlas-Hifirations 
(figures  do  not  include  production  costs) 


CLASSIFICATION 

1961 

I960 

% 

G  or  L 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 

$  58,505,000 

$  62,276,000 

—  6.1 

Beers . 

12,928,000 

12,625,000 

4-  2.4 

Wines .  . 

1,177,000 

1,637,000 

—  28.1 

Liquors  . 

44,400,000 

48,014,000 

—  7.6 

AMUSEMENTS . 

$  1,924,000 

$  2,167,000 

—  11.2 

AUTOMOTIVE 

$184,306,000 

$196,685,000 

—  6.3 

Aviation . 

755,000 

516,000 

-4  46.3 

Gasolines  4  Oils 

30,289,000 

22,891,000 

—  32.3 

Parts  4  Accessories 

942,000 

1,097,000 

—  14.1 

Passenger  Cars  (New)  . 

93,907,000 

113,963,000 

—  17.6 

Tires  4  Tubes  . 

11,450,000 

9,234,000 

-  24.0 

Trucks  4  Tractors . 

3,280,000 

2,964,000 

—  10.7 

Miscellaneous  Automotive 

43,683,000 

46,020,000 

—  5.1 

EDUCATIONAL 

$  2,512,000 

$  2,281,000 

-r  lO.I 

FARM  4  GARDEN 

$  9,448,000 

$  9,450,000 

—  0.0 

FOODS . 

$142,782,000 

$138,090,000 

-4  3.4 

Baby  Foods 

4,207,000 

3,644,000 

—  15.5 

Baking  Products 

21,871,000 

18,603,000 

17.6 

Beverages 

$  19,030,000 

$  21,961,000 

—  13.4 

Coffee  4  Tea 

7,167,000 

8,117,000 

—  11.7 

Soft  Drinks 

6,458,000 

9,766,000 

—  33.9 

Miscellaneous  Beverages 

5,405,000 

4,078,000 

-4  32.5 

Cereals  4  Breakfast  Foods 

5,332,000 

5,027,000 

—  6.1 

Condiments 

9,517,000 

10,103,000 

—  5.8 

Confections 

2,591,000 

2,200,000 

—  17.8 

Dairy  Products 

17,030,000 

18,207,000 

—  6.5 

Frozen  Foods  . 

7,083,000 

9,047,000 

—  21.7 

Meats  4  Fish 

11,604,000 

9,512,000 

-  22.0 

Pet  Foods 

7,187,000 

7,513,000 

—  4.3 

Miscellaneous  Foods 

37,330,000 

32,273,000 

-4  15.7 

HOTELS  4  RESORTS  . 

$  21,126,000 

$  20,903,000 

-4  l.l 

HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE  4 

FURNISHINGS  ..  . 

$  5,008,000 

$  4,812,000 

—  4.1 

HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 

$  17,379,000 

$  19,694,000 

—  11.8 

Aluminum  &  Paper  Products 

3,114,000 

3,691,000 

—  15.6 

Disinfectants  4  Insecticides 

1.043.000 

1,661,000 

—  37.2 

Fuel . 

1,863,000 

1,733,000 

^  7.5 

Soaps,  Cleansers,  Polishes 

11,126,000 

12.247.000 

—  9.2 

Miscellaneous  Household 

Supplies  .  . 

233,000 

362,000 

—  35.6 

editor  8c  publisher  for  April  21,  1962 
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Patent  Medicine  Elixir 
Of  Linage  in  1887 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

A  check  of  advertising  appear¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  in  1887,  when 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  was  founded, 
uncovers  a  topsy-turvy  typo¬ 
graphical  world  that  looks 
amazingly  unsophisticated  after 
flipping  through  today’s  news¬ 
papers  crackling  and  sparkling 
with  color. 

The  physical  appearance  of 
newspaper  advertising  in  1887 
was  probably  up-to-the-minute 
for  its  day  but  quite  ancient  by 
current  standards.  And  the 
claims  made  by  advertisers  for 
their  products  —  notably  the 
patent  medicines  —  would  have 
given  the  yet-to-be-formed  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  a  field 
day  issuing  cease  and  desist 
orders. 

Exposure  of  quack  medicines 
in  the  U.S.  and  bans  against 
them  by  newspapers  began  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 
Among  the  newspapers  which 
then  barred  certain  classes  of 
patent  medicines  was  the  old 
New  York  Herald  which  in  1865 
announced  that  “All  objection¬ 
able  medical  advertising  will  be 
rigorously  excluded  from  this 
paper  so  soon  as  existing  con¬ 
tracts  have  expired.”  This  ban, 
records  show,  applied  only  on 
what  was  considered  the  most 
repellent  ad  copy. 

‘Everybody  Doing  It’ 

The  ANPA’s  birth  year  of 
1887  was  one  in  which  advertis¬ 
ing  practitioners  of  the  day 
w'ere  well-aware  that  certain 
medical  ad  copy  was  a  draw¬ 
back  to  development  of  more 
legitimate  accounts,  but,  they 
rationalized,  “everybody  was  do¬ 
ing  it.” 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  wasn’t  to  be  formed 
until  26  years  later  (1913);  26 
years  during  w’hich  the  ANPA 
dealt  successfully  with  some  of 
the  industry’s  problems  outside 
of  adv'ertising  promotion.  While 
sentiment  favored  formation  of 
an  advertising  selling  group. 
ANPA  stuck  to  its  guns  and 
declined  to  add  this  function  to 
its  program.  Today,  the  Bureau 
is  “an  autonomous  corporation, 
co-ordinating  with  but  not  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  ANPA.” 

Individual  ANPA  members 
experimented  with  the  idea  of 
general  promotion  by  organizing 
themselves  into  groups  that 
were  set  on  having  some  selling 
done  for  newspapers  as  a  medi¬ 


al  6row  Hair 

In  Oaa  NigM.” 

Famous  Doctor-Chemist  Has  D1scot< 
srsd  a  Secret  ComMund  T^t 
Grows  Hair  on  Any^dHsad* 


um  competing  with  car  cards, 
signs,  posters,  and  magazines. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  spurt 
for  newspaper  advertising  came 
as  a  result  of  the  industrial  rev¬ 
olution  with  its  techniques  of 
mass  production.  Even  by  1880, 
seven  years  before  ANPA  was 
fonned,  newspapers  had  begun 
to  benefit  from  the  switch  to 
mass  production  methods. 

$21  Million  Revenue 

In  1879  total  advertising 
revenue  in  newspapers  was  $21,- 
000,000.  With  introduction  of 
mass  production  methods,  more 
and  more  businesses  needed  re¬ 
gional  or  national  distribution 
of  their  mass-produced  soaps, 
foods,  and  other  products.  The 
result  was  an  increase  in  new 
techniques  in  advertising  and 
merchandising  to  popularize 
brand  names. 

About  this  time,  advertising 
agents  came  along  to  act  as  the 
go-betw’een  for  business  and 
newspaper  publishers  and  their 
influence  was  reflected  in  in¬ 
creased  advertising  revenue  for 
newspapers,  not  only  from  then 
so-called  “national”  advertisers, 
but  also  from  the  retail  stores 
of  the  expanding  cities.  In  fact, 
by  1909  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers  had  hit  $148,000,000.  Ad¬ 
vertising  solicitation  for  daily 
newspapers  had  become  big 
business — and  so  had  the  ad 


What  Is 

Catarrh? 


H  You  Hav*  Aajr  of  tho  FellowUig 
Symptoms  Soo4  Yoor  Namo  sad 
Addfosa  To>I>ay. 

Osurra  w  aot  aalr  taaswea*  In  tb't 
bat  It  caoM*  alcarntleB*.  death  and  decay  er 
beneo.  leas  e(  tbiaklaa  sad  reaeoalag  poW 
IdlU  amblUea  sad  eaertr,  oRan  csosee  feoe  ei 
aspetite,  tadlfcetloii,  dyepepsla,  raw  ihreai  ta4 


Olscoesrsrof  This  Magic  Oomeound  That 
Crows  Hair  In  a  Olngia  N^ght. 

Send  your  Dsoie  sod*  address  to 
the  AlWabelm  .Medical  Ulspcosary.  KS  Foes 
Balldlof .  Cluclaoatl.Oblo.  for  a  free  trial  pach- 
ace,  eocloaiof  aa-ceai  stamp  to  rover  poetaga 
Write  to-day 

FTC  PLEASE  FORGET  — Typical 
methods  of  some  patent-medicine 
newspaper  advertisers  at  time 
ANPA  was  founded  in  1887. 


Mr*.  OooatMtoe  wAi* 

o»aB«  of  that  jolly  Moot  for  tko  feM4fcor^l«f  yo«  tet 
OD  the  ttMBier  iMt  roll.  ui4  whir*  om  1  hoy  Hf* 
*‘Yo«Beoa  Loodboiv*eBOINtA.  HleiiahifwiterBl 
do<ra  towo,  here  Id  New  Toffk.  h«t  fo«  mm  got  It  at 
DiBoet  DDF  drag  or  faaoy  goode  oloro.** 

LUNDORe’S  PIRFUIE, 
EDENIAa 

If  torn  coDoot  obtalB  leVlIBBOBA'a  FBS* 

PtlMKaeodMIlENiaM  fomw 

GENTEEL — ^The  genteel  manor  !n 
copy  for  Lundorg's  perfume  which 
appeared  in  newspapers  in  early 
1880. 


It  year  breetb  feel?  It  your  »olee  beaky? 
It  Four  note  itopped?  Do  you  toore  et  altht? 
Do  you  totese  a  great  deal  I  Do  you  hove  fro- 


agencies  with  which  newspapers 
worked. 

As  the  quality  of  advertising 
in  dailies  increased  in  the  1890’s, 
the  quality  and  variety  of  the 
content  of  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  improved. 

In  the  fall  of  1898,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Press  and  Printer  of 
Boston  compiled  a  tabulation  of 
advertisers  who  were  using 
periodicals  of  general  circula¬ 
tion,  excluding  those  who  used 
a  few  lines  and  the  occasional 
advertiser.  The  total  was  2,583, 
of  which  425  were  advertisers  of 
medicines,  remedies  and  articles 
sold  in  drug  stores. 

Retail  advertising,  sparked  by 
such  department  store  tycoons 
as  John  Wanamaker,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  A.  T.  Stewart,  New  York, 
and  Marshall  Field,  Chicago, 
gained  steadily. 

Wanamaker’s  sendee  to  U.S. 
advertising  started  with  the 
opening  of  “The  new  kind  of 
store”  in  Philadelphia  where 
Wanamaker  originated  large- 
scale  advertising  that  used  pages 
and  large  expenditures,  and 
produced  a  huge  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  demonstrated  that  ad¬ 
vertising  was  a  merchandising 
force  to  be  reckoned  with. 

National  .\ds 

National  advertising  of  soaps 
and  foods  in  the  1800’s  was 
augmented  in  the  next  10  years 
by  the  addition  of  campaigns 
for  Eastman  Kodak,  phono¬ 
graphs,  bicycles,  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts. 

But  the  patent  medicine  men 
were  still  the  top  advertising 
accounts  of*  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Their  copy  extolling 
the  merits  of  Castoria,  Peruna, 
Scott’s  Emulsion,  or  Lydia 
Pinkham’s  Female  Compound 
still  bulked  large.  More  sinister 


than  these  popular  remedies 
were  the  cure-alls  which  were 
accepted  as  do-it-yourself 
doctoring  substitutes  in  remote 
rural  areas  as  well  as  big  cities. 
Some  remedies  offered  protec¬ 
tion  against  yellow  fever  or 
tuberculosis;  some  even  con¬ 
tained  deadly  poisons.  Little 
w'onder  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  was  eventually  or¬ 
ganized  in  1915. 

Growing  demands  for  curbing 
the  sale  of  these  patent  and 
proprietary  medicines,  to  reach 
full  expression  during  Teddy 
Roosevelt’s  administration,  were 
first  acknowledged  by  ANP.\  in 
1894.  A  bulletin  alerted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  New’  York  State  pub¬ 
lishers  to  the  “old  patent  medi¬ 
cine  bill,”  up  in  the  legislature 
again,  “which  would  result  in 
serious  injury  to  some  of  their 
most  liberal  advertisers.”  ANP.\ 
members  were  urged  to  write 
to  their  state  assemblymen. 

Warned  on  Bills 

Repeatedly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  were  warned  against  bills 
introduced  in  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture  requiring  proper  labeling 
of  medicinal  preparations,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  containing  poi¬ 
sonous  ingredients,  and  restrict¬ 
ing  their  sale. 

As  one  ANPA  bulletin  of  the 
times  put  it:  “All  of  these  bills 
are  against  the  interests  of  the 
proprietary  article  manufac¬ 
turers  who  are  largely  adver- 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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we  can  attest  that 
The  Plain  Dealer  is 
a  better  newspaper 
and  Cleveland  a  better  city 
because  of  a  meeting 
in  Rochester,  New  York 
back  in  1887. 


We  salute  the  75th  anniversary 

of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 

Association. 
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False  Ads  Feel  Lash 
Of  New  Conn.  Law 


Hartford,  Conn. 

As  state  officials  twist,  Con¬ 
necticut  advertising  media  face 
the  beginnings  of  a  backache. 

The  Joey  Dee  of  the  dilemma 
is  Connecticut’s  Public  Act  No. 
308,  a  law  against  false  and 
misleading  advertising  which 
became  effective  Oct.  1,  1961. 

“Patterned  after  Federal 
Trade  Commission  regulations,” 
Connecticut  Department  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Protection  Commissioner 
Attilio  R.  Frassinelli  told  Editor 
&  Publisher,  “this  act  makes 
Connecticut  a  pioneer  in  protect¬ 
ing  the  consumer,  although  New 
York  State’s  Attorney  General 
has  similar  powers  relative  to 
food.” 

.411  Media  r40vered 

The  act,  which  covers  all  adver¬ 
tising  media,  calls  for  a  fine  of 
“not  more  than  $250”  and  enjoin- 
ment  from  dissemination  of  any 
advertising  or  statement  con¬ 
taining  “.  .  .  anything  untrue, 
deceptive  or  misleading  .  .  .” 

Hailing  this  law,  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Retail  Trade 


Board,  Hartford  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  offered  their  assist¬ 
ance  to  Commissioner  Frassinelli 
and  his  staff  in  a  letter  “.  .  .  to 
advise  your  department  on  tech¬ 
nical  matters  in  retailing  prac¬ 
tices  which  might  elude  persons 
outside  the  merchandising  field. 
Your  opinion  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  such  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  would  be  appreciated.  The 
committee  would  consist  of  mer¬ 
chants  from  the  various  stores 
in  downtowm  Hartford.” 

Signed  by  board  chairman 
Lafayette  Keeney,  the  letter 
resulted  from  board  action 
following  a  luncheon  of  Trade 
Board  directors  at  which  Arthur 
P.  James,  special  investigator 
for  the  Department  of  Consumer 
Protection,  explained  that  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  ad  law  has  been 
confined  to  advertising  which  is 
false  “on  the  face  of  it.” 

First  .4d  Hit 

Meanwhile,  an  ad  in  The  Nor¬ 
walk  (Conn.)  Hour  by  Fairport 
Rambler,  Inc.,  Westport,  Conn, 
earned  the  distinction  of 


becoming  the  first  hit  by  a  state 
cease  and  desist  order,  the  result 
of  a  complaint  from  a  competing 
Norwalk  auto  dealer.  The  dealer 
has  since  corrected  his  ads. 

In  commenting  on  the  viola¬ 
tion,  Commissioner  Frassinelli 
pointed  out  that  the  illegal  ad 
said  “No  Down  Payment”  with 
asterisks  referring  to  small  print 
which  read  “If  Qualified.” 

Another  asterisk,  alongside 
monthly  payments  on  three  auto 
models,  referred  to  the  words 
“With  Required  D.  P.,”  in  small 
type.  The  ad  was  also  deceptive, 
the  Commissioner  said,  as  it 
failed  to  tell  how  long  monthly 
payments  would  run. 

Harold  Epstein,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Fairport,  argued:  “This 
is  unfortunately  common  prac¬ 
tice.  I  agree  that  this  calls  for 
a  certain  number  of  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  by  the  consumer. 
But,  automobile  advertising  is 
intended  not  to  sell  autos  from 
the  ad,  but  to  attract  people.” 

Mr.  Epstein,  however,  agreed 
to  conform  to  the  commissioner’s 
finding,  asking  that  other  dealers 
do  likewise. 

“The  papers  should  police 
themselves,”  said  Durland  Stew¬ 
art,  retail  advertising  manager 
of  The  Hour. 

“Every  new  law  means  more 
time  checking  ads  and  explaining 
the  law  to  advertisers.  This  ups 
cost. 

“The  basis  of  the  law  seems 
good,  however,  we  still  have  to 
accept  ads  on  our  own  standards. 
The  final  choice  is  up  to  the 
paper.  Every  paper  has  its  own 
standards  of  ethics  and  it 
becomes  a  pretty  fine  line  when 
the  state  gets  involved  in  type 
sizes. 

“Also,  in  the  rush  of  getting 
the  paper  out  every  day,  we 
could  overlook  something.  A  vio¬ 
lation  could  get  through.” 

Fairport  Rambler,  meanwhile, 
continues  to  advertise  in  the 
Hour,  but  with  the  misleading  ad 
copy  corrected. 

Under  the  law,  the  Hour  could 
have  been  liable  to  state  action 
had  it  knowingly  re-run  the 
illegal  ad  copy. 

The  law  states  “.  .  .  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  to  impute  liability 
to  any  printer  nor  any  publisher 
of  a  newspaper,  magazine  or 
other  publication,  nor  any  oper¬ 
ator  of  a  radio  or  television  sta¬ 
tion  or  any  other  recognized 
advertising  medium  which  pub¬ 
lishes  or  prints  such  advertise¬ 
ment  without  actual  knowledge 
of  fraudulent  intent  therein,  or 
which  makes  a  bona  fide  error  in 
publishing  or  printing  such 
advertisement.” 

Queried  by  E&P  on  this  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  statute  relative  to 
Fairport  Rambler  ad  in  the 
Hour,  Eaton  E.  Smith,  senior 
inspector,  food  division,  Connec¬ 


ticut  Department  of  Consumer 
Protection,  advised  that  “If  they 
(the  paper)  were  aware  of  the 
falseness  and  knew  of  the  cease 
and  desist  order,  the  Hour  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  law  if  they 
republished  the  same  or  a  sim¬ 
ilar  ad  containing  the  same  mis¬ 
leading  statements. 

Must  Prove  .4warenes.s 

“We  would  have  to  investi¬ 
gate,  however,  and  prove  that 
they  were  aware  of  the  falseness 
of  the  ad,”  he  said. 

The  state,  since  the  Fairport 
Rambler  order,  has  held  hear¬ 
ings  involving  a  food  ad  in  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  and  a 
furniture  store  ad  appearing  in 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
and  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald. 

When  queried,  John  L.  Cough¬ 
lin  and  William  Mill,  advertising 
directors  of  the  Courant  and 
the  Herald,  respectively,  re¬ 
ported  that  neither  paper  has 
set  up  special  procedures  for 
pre-publication  screening  of  ad 
content  relative  to  the  new  law. 

Both  said  that  there  has  been 
no  increase  in  ad  servicing  costs 
nor  any  decrease  in  profits  or 
loss  of  advertisers  since  the  law 
went  into  effect. 

Both  stated  that  their  pre¬ 
viously  established  “careful 
screening  of  submitted  adver¬ 
tising  remained  in  effect  ...  to 
protect  readers  from  misleading 
ads.” 

Both  reported  that  classified 
ads  are  also  screened. 

When  asked  whether  or  not  it 
was  felt  the  law  performs  its 
function  of  consumer  protection, 
Mr.  Mill  said,  “The  intent  of  the 
law  is  not  carried  out  in  practice 
and  I  doubt  that  violations  can 
be  prosecuted.” 

Protects  Merchants 

Mr.  Coughlin  said:  “Yes,  but 
in  some  cases  (the  law  performs 
the  function)  of  merchant  pro¬ 
tection.” 

Other  Greater  Hartford  area 
newspaper  advertising  managers 
reflected  mixed  emotions  on  the 
law  and  its  administration  and 
enforcement. 

Nelson  A.  Demers,  advertising 
director  of  the  Middletown 
(Conn.)  Press,  stated  that ‘the 
law  has  required  the  creation  of 
pre-publication  ad  screening  pro¬ 
cedures  at  the  Press. 

“All  of  our  advertising  sales¬ 
men,”  Mr.  Demers  said,  “screen 
their  ads  as  they  receive  them  to 
see  if  there  is  anything  objec¬ 
tionable  or  questionable  that 
should  be  changed.  If  so,  it  is 
necessary  to  discuss  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  the  advertiser  and 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclu¬ 
sion. 

“Of  course,  this  statute 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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If  you  give  a  "hoot"  about  test  markets  .  . 


WISE  UP 
in  ALTOONA 

.  .  .  "Test-Town,"  Pa. 


Wise  advertisers  with  new  products,  new  labels,  new 
packaging,  new  ad  campaigns,  new  anything  .  .  .  look 
to  Altoona,  Pa.  for  an  ideal  testing  place.  Distribution 
patterns  are  typical,  retailers  are  cooperative,  and  buying 
trends  follow  traditional  lines. 

One  dominant  medium.  The  Altoona  Mirror,  serves  as 
the  basic  source  of  buying  information,  too,  with  little 
if  any  penetration  by  outside  media.  The  Mirror  goes 
into  three  out  of  four  Blair  County  homes,  reaches  98% 
of  Altoona  families. 

TEST  BEST  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  WITH  THE 

Elt<x>na  SlRirror 

Altoona  Pennsylvania's  Only  Daily  Newspaper 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Adv.  Mgr. 
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False  Ads 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


increases  our  ad  servicing:  costs. 
It’s  not  possible  to  determine 
the  percentage  of  increase,  for 
each  instance  calls  for  a  differ¬ 
ent  technique  and  amount  of 
time. 

“In  a  busy  newspaper,”  Mr. 
Demers  said,  “we  do  not  hav’e 
the  time  to  record  each  instance 
to  decide  the  percentages  of  cost. 

“Our  main  yardstick  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  ads  meet  the  letter 
of  the  law  is  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau’s  ‘Do’s  and 
Don’ts  in  Advertising  Copy.’  We 
subscribe  to  this  service  which 
has  monthly  replacements,  plus 
special  reports  that  keep  us 
thoroughly  informed.  Our  classi¬ 
fied  department  also  follows 
these  procedures. 


“The  (Connecticut)  law,”  Mr. 
Demers  said,  “does  not  give  total 
consumer  protection  in  all 
instances  but  it  does  help  to  keep 
advertisers  in  line.  As  you  know, 
there  isn’t  anything  that  has 
perfection,  but  at  our  newspaper 
we  feel  a  deep  responsibility  to 
our  readers  and  make  every 
effort  possible  to  protect  their 
interests.” 

“That’s  a  moot  question,”  said 
Leon  A.  Thorp,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Manchester  (Conn.) 
Herald,  when  asked  if  he  felt  the 
law  provided  consumer  protec¬ 
tion. 

Stating  that  the  law  has 
caused  “to  an  extent”  the  setting 
up  of  special  ad  screening  pro- 
c^ures  at  the  Herald,  Mr.  Thorp 
said,  “All  advertising  personnel, 
including  classified,  have  been 
alerted  to  the  law  and  it  is  their 
responsibility  to  watch  their 
copy.” 


The  Herald  screens  classified 
ads,  which  also  come  under  the 
law. 

State  Inspector  Smith  advised 
that  the  state  has  “no  specific 
code  of  practices  or  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  law  as  such,  each 
advertisement  being  analyzed 
and  evaluated  on  its  merits.  As 
a  gruide,  we  follow  the  decision 
and  precedents  as  established  by 
the  FTC  as  they  can  be  applied 
to  advertisements  that  are 
untrue,  misleading  or  decep¬ 
tive  .  .  . 

“The  new'spaper  running  an 
ad  that’s  in  violation  isn’t  noti¬ 
fied  of  the  cease  and  desist  order 
by  the  state  under  present  pro¬ 
cedures. 

“Hovrever,  this  might  be 
changed  in  the  future.  We  have 
found  the  papers  most  coopera¬ 
tive.” 

The  Hour  ran  a  news  story  on 
the  Fairport  Rambler  violation. 


Rootes  in  $500,000 
Newspaper  Campaign 

Rootes  Motors,  a  leading  Brit¬ 
ish  automaker,  has  embarked 
on  a  $500,000  spring  ad  cam¬ 
paign  to  promote  the  Sunbeam 
Alpine  sports  car  and  the  new 
Hillman  Super  Minx  in  the 
United  States.  The  drive,  which 
moves  into  high  gear  this  week, 
was  prepared  by  Mogul  Williams 
&  Saylor,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency.  New  York. 

Employing  over  60  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  the 
schedule  calls  for  a  total  of  more 
than  280  insertions.  Ad  sizes 
range  from  632  lines  to  1750 
lines  for  Sunbeam  Alpine  inser¬ 
tions. 

The  new  Hillman  Super  Minx 
will  be  introduced  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market  with  a  unique  series 
of  full-page  ads,  according  to 
Lawrence  V.  Stapleton,  vice- 
president  for  client  services  of 
MW&S.  Kick-off  ad  shows  only 
the  front  and  rear  bumpers  of 
the  new  import,  along  with  the 
headline:  “Everything  between 
the  bumpers  of  the  1962  Hillman 
Super  Minx  is  brand  new.” 

• 

‘Burpless’  Food  Story 
Told  in  Red  and  Black 

Philadelphia 

A  one-color  (red)  and  black 
newspaper  campaign  (via 
Weightman  Inc.)  built  around 
the  anti-burp  theme,  “Who 
blends  the  burps  out  of  fried 
foods?”  is  winning  customers 
for  this  city’s  oldest  brand  of 
cooking  oil,  Yolanda. 

Yolanda,  refined  and  packed 
by  C.  F.  Simonin’s  Sons,  Inc., 
has  been  scoring  sales  gains 
which  are  particularly  impres¬ 
sive.  Philadelphia  now  is  a  test 
market  for  Procter  &  Gamble’s 
new  Crisco  Oil  which  is  being 
introduced  with  a  tv-radio  spot 
campaign. 

Strategy  in  the  Yolanda  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  let  the  national 
leaders,  Mazola  and  Wesson  Oil, 
do  the  arguing  about  which  type 
of  oil  has  the  lowest  ratio  of 
saturated  fats. 

Yolanda,  a  blend  of  com  and 
cotton  seed  oil,  is  personified  in 
the  newspaper  color  ads  as  “so 
darned  refined  she  just  won’t 
stand  for  burps  in  the  food  she 
fries.” 

• 

‘Coke’  Ups  Budget 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Coca-Cola  Company  has 
just  completed  arrangements  for 
the  purchase  of  $1.5  million 
worth  of  additional  advertising 
to  be  scheduled  during  June, 
July  and  August.  This  Week 
magazine  will  share  in  the  addi¬ 
tional  ad  money  which  is  pri¬ 
marily  earmarked  for  tv  and 
national  magazines. 


-Announcement 

Ridders  Bu 

In  Los  Anff 

y  Daily 
eles  Area 

Editor-Publisher  March  24,  1962  1 

1 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

“We  had  been  hoping  for  some  1 

The  daily  and  Sunday  Garden 

time  to  acquire  a  newspaper  in 

Grove  News  has  been  purchased 

Orange  County,  and  the  excel-  J 

by  Twin  Coast  Newspapers  Inc., 

lence  of  the  New’s  put  it  at  the  ‘ 

owned  by  the  Ridder  family. 

head  of  our  list,”  Mr.  Ridder  i 

B.  J.  Ridder,  president  of 

said.  1 

'  Twin  Coast,  said  the  sale  also 

D.  C.  Cromie,  president  of 

included  the  three  Independent 

West  Orange  Publishing,  added. 

shoppers  operated  by  the  News 

“I  feel  the  Ridder  group  with 

in  Santa  Ana,  Orange  and  north 

their  important  resources  and 

Orange  County. 

intimate  knowledge  of  the  local 

Angus  M.  ’Tierney,  publisher 

area  will  be  able  to  give  News 

of  the  News,  will  continue  to 

readers  an  increasingly  attrac- 

head  the  autonomous  operation 

tive  newspaper.”  The  transac- 

and  no  changes  in  management 

tion  was  negotiated  by  Vincent 

or  personnel  are  contemplated. 

J.  Manno,  New  York  media 

Mr.  Ridder  said. 

broker. 

T  ransaction 

Negotiated  by 

VINCENT 

J.  MANNO 

Brokers  • 

Consultants 

50  East  58th  Street  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  ELdorado  5-0405 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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HeillZ  Sets  $100,000  advertising  back-up,  highlight-  SlierHin-Williams 

n.  I  ,  o  1  ing  the  buffet  skillet  prizes,  will  u  „  d  i 

Pickle  Sweepstakes  take  place  during  the  shopping  Pl^ns  Heavy  Push 

Pittsburgh  week  immediately  preceding  C: 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company  will  Labor  Day.  T^e  major  portion 


salute  the  1962  outdoor  eating 

season  with  the  $100,000  Heinz  Admiral  Sets  Heavy 
Pickle  Bazaar  Sweepstakes,  a  ]\ewspaper  Program 
national  promotion  of  its  entire 

line  of  pickle  and  relish  prod-  ^ 

ucjg  Admiral  Sales  Corpi 

'Tu  ~  has  announced  one  of  the 

The  program,  scheduled  to  be-  .  , 


e  e  k  immediately  preceding  CLEVELAND 

ibor  Day.  The  major  portion  of  the 

•  spring  advertising  campaign 

dmiral  Sets  Heavy  planned  by  the  Sherwin-Wil- 

ewspaper  rrogram 

Chicago  Glo  alkyd  enamel  is  being  placed 
Admiral  Sales  Corporation  in  newspapers, 
has  announced  one  of  the  heavi-  C.  F.  Toll,  general  advertising 
t  national  newspaper  adver-  manager  for  the  paint  firm,  said 


AD-lines 

Bv  Rol>ert  B.  Mclntvre 


gin  prior  to  the  May  30  holiday  fst  national  newspaper  adver-  manapr  for  the  paint  firm, : 

nftpr  tising  programs  in  the  com-  a  series  of  1,500-line,  two-c 


Tobacco  is  a  dirty  weed:  I  like  it. 

It  satisfies  no  normal  need:  I  like  it. 

It  makes  you  thin,  it  makes  you  lean, 
It  takes  the  hair  right  off  your  bean; 
It’s  the  worst  darn  stuff  I’ve  ever 
seen:  I  like  it. 

G.  L.  Hemminger. 

“This  Smoking  World." 


had  to  conclude  shortly  after  "  ^  ,  n  u  •  •  loo  I 

I  u  _  r»  ,  11  e  „  pany  s  history.  ads  will  be  appearing  in  122  ,  I 

Labor  Dajr,  will  tie-in  Reynolds  rbarles  S  Grill  advertisinff  dailies  in  94  marketing  areas  The  above  lines  perhaps  sural 
Wrap  and  General  Electric  Lharles  ^nll,  adyertising  aauies  m  y4  marKeting  are^.  attitude  of  most  of  the* 

...  J  u  4.  manager,  said  that  a  1600-line  Besides  ads  in  the  dailies,  the  “P  aiiiiuae  oi  mo;>i  oi  me 

rJnoTOi  Dcwspaper  ad  April  12  featuring  program  calls  for  a  series  of  world  s  smokers  cigaret,  cigarti^ 

FI '  tr  e  win  ha  Ir  nroniotifiTi  Portable  television  receivers  ran  full-color  insertions  in  nation-  or  pipe. 

Electric  will  back  the  promotion  r”  .Hv  Hi«trib.,f^n  cwwlo.  I  a.t  Ttalv  and  r.r«.  : 


The  above  lines  perhaps  sura 


with  heavy  television,  newspa- 

per  and  point-of-sale  advertis-  openmg  of  the  baseball  season. 
■  Tw'o  Admiral  six-transistor 

•  .  T.  radios  will  be  promoted  in  a 

In  announcing  the  Bazaar  i200-line  new’spaper  ad  sched- 


portable  television  receivers  ran  full-color  insertions  in  nation-  or  pipe. 

in  140  markets  to  tie  in  w'ith  the  ally  distributed  Sunday  supple-  Last  week,  Italy  and  Great 
opening  of  the  baseball  season,  ments  and  in  a  number  of  local  Britain  took  some  surprising 
Tw'o  Admiral  six-transistor  supplements.  These  are  to  ap-  anti-tobacco  advertising  steps, 
radios  will  be  promoted  in  a  pear  in  324  papers  in  306  cities,  steps  we  hope  are  never  taken  in 


In  announcing  the  Kazaar  i200-line  new’spaper  ad  sched-  The  Sherwin-Williams  account  the  U.  S. 

Sw^pstakes,  Richard  B.  Patton,  uled  in  140  markets  early  next  is  handled  by  the  Griswold-  The  Public  Health  Commission 


product  manager  for  pickles  and  jj^Q^th 


relish,  said  that  prizes  w’ith  a 
total  retail  value  of  $100,000 
will  be  given  to  consumers  in 


Eshleman  Co.  of  Cleveland.  of  the  Italian  Parliament  last 
•  November  discussed  (probably  in 

luoresceilt  Ink  smoke-filled  rooms)  a  projiosal 

L  Full-Color  Ad  broadcast  tobacco  adver¬ 

tising  on  tbe  grounds  that  such 
Montreal  advertising  was  an  “incitement  to 
The  Montreal  Gazette  for  vice.”  But  the  bill  that  was  passed 
pril  5  carried  an  ROP  full-  last  week,  however,  outlawed  all 


On  May  4  and  May  18  two 
1200-line  ads  will  be  run  in 
newspapers  in  140  markets  fea- 


weekly  drawings  during  a  13-  ^  H  ft  Admiral 

week  period.  refrigerator. 

Millions  of  advertising  im-  • 


pressions  will  result  from  full  QianfiC  ^  carried  an  ROP  full- 

page,  two-color  and  1,000-line  ^  J  ^  color  ad  employing  a  fluorescent 

black  and  w’hite  ads  scheduled  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  ink  as  one  of  the  three  colors 

in  108  major  markets,  accord-  Long-Haymes  Advertising  with  black, 
ing  to  Mr.  Patton.  The  schedule  Agency  is  changing  its  name  to  The  ad  w’as  for  the  Ford 
calls  for  full  page  ads  to  launch  Long,  Haymes  and  Carr  Inc.  Motor  Company  of  Canada  (via 
the  program  immediately  prior  Austin  H.  Carr,  who  has  been  Vickers  &  Benson)  promoting 
to  Memorial  Day.  The  second  with  the  firm  for  eight  years,  the  compact  Comet  Mercury  car. 
_  will  become  an  officer  in  the  com-  Fluorescent  yellow  was  used  in 


Fluorescent  Ink 
In  Full-Color  Ad 


color  ad  employing  a  fluorescent  tobacco  ads  —  and  in  a  country  i 
ink  as  one  of  the  three  colors  in  which  tobacco  is  sold  a  la  state  ! 


monopoly.  . 

*  *  *  ‘i 

In  Great  Britain,  where  to-  ^ 
bacco  products  have  been  causing  ^ 
more  than  casual  worry,  particu-  | 


pany.  Formerly  a  partnership,  place  of  the  standard  yellow  ink.  cigarets,  the  Eriglish  to-  i 

the  agency  will  now  be  a  corpo-  General  effect  was  to  highlight  Lacco  trust  has  offered  to  hold 
ration.  Officers  will  be  Curtis  E.  the  car  in  a  surrounding  of  blues  ‘o^acco  advertising  on  tv  to  hours 
Long,  president  and  treasurer;  and  ereens  a  cross  hatch  over-  when  youngsters  are  not  likely 
Joseph  A.  Haymes,  senior  vice-  pri„,^  „t  biSk  and  red  prl  '»  >>'  O*  ‘.here  eve, 

president  and  secretary;  and  ducinir  the  “shinv”  effect  of  ^  time?),  we  also  under-  ' 

Carr,  vicepresident.  paint-on-metal.  stand  that  grim  posters  have  been 


Carr,  vicepresident. 

Agency  PR  Director 


On  ROP  Color  List 


Vancouver,  B.  C.  W^es  Gilbride,  advertising 


stand  that  grim  posters  have  been 
placed  throughout  England  warn¬ 
ing  against  possible  dangers  of 
smoking  and  bearing  the  words, 
“Remember!  You  have  been 


I  Hal  Dornan  has  been  manager,  advises  that  the  Pierre  warned!” 

appointed  public  relations  direc-  (S.  D.)  State  News,  six-day  Perhaps  the  greatest  thing  we 
The  Quad-Cities  390  industrial  tor  at  Vancouver  with  Cockfield  morning  paper,  should  have  been  owe  to  the  discovery  of  America 
concerns  including  Deere,  IH,  Brown  &  Co.  Ltd.  He  was  included  in  the  listing  of  news-  is  smoking,  and  that  ironically 


Brown  & 


Alcoa,  Oscar  Mayer,  The  Arsenal  editorial  writer  with  papers  offering  ROP  color,  was  by  the  Englishman  Sir  Wal 


employ  107,000  metro  area  resi¬ 
dents. 

• 

The  surrounding  trading  area  of 
10  counties  in  lowa-lllinois  have 
19,800  farmers.  Four  of  these 
counties  are  among  the  top  65 
farm  income  counties  in  the  U.S. 


Illinois  zone  of  Quad-Cities  rep¬ 
resents  56%  of  metro  popula¬ 
tion. 


QU4D  ClTieS  CCMg  Affi  CtflT  CifiCUUTlON 

ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
MOLINE  "dispatch 

REPRISENTCD  lY  AILEN-KIAPP  CO. 


the  Fancowncr  Sun  and  has  been  (E&P,  March  31).  As  many  as  ter  Raleigh. 
18  years  in  PR,  industrial  rela-  three  colors  and  black  are  avail- 
tions  and  newspaper  work.  able  in  tabloid  format. 


For  sales  results  in  Canada  .  .  . 
concentrate  on 

MONTREAL 

Canada's  largest  market 

THE  STAR 

Montreal's  largest  English 
daily  newspaper 

(The  mphtreal  Star 

Delivers  unmatched  coverage  of 
Montreal’s  English  market. 

Market  facts  on  request 
Reeresanted  in  the  U  S  A.  b« 
Oesmer,  Woodward.  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc. 


We  enjoy  smoking.  We  didn’t  A 

0take  it  up  because  of  advertising  " 
per  se,  but  because  we  saw  the  I 
big  folks  doing  it.  Later  in  life 
advertising  influenced  our.  choice 
of  brand  —  not  the  habit. 

Italy’s  and  Great  Britain’s  I 
moves  against  tobacco  ads  last 
week  probably  were  well  in¬ 
tended.  But  so  was  Prohibition  in 
the  U.  S.  years  ago.  Like  the 
road  to  Hell,  it  was  paved  with 
good  intentions  that  spawned 
bootlegging,  vice,  gangsterism, 
murder  and  horrible  hootch. 

Let’s  hope  no  one  in  this  coun¬ 
try  gets  the  idea  to  ban  tobacco- 
advertising.  The  next  step  could 
be  a  ban  on  the  product  itself 
and  the  beginning  of  butt  boot¬ 
legging. 
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Halisfead* 
N<w  Milford 


Montrose  o 


•ukeCono 


11^0  AL^  aLmox  Unionddlc* 
HopBoMom  WLClifford*  * 

•ROMI  .  ..Fbmtntu.  • 


EVERY  LOCALITY 
SHOWN  ONTHISMAP 
IS  COVERED  BYNEWSPAPER 
BOYS  ORTRUCK  ROUT€S. 


source:  abx:.audits-196i. 


The  Scranton  element  is  Lackawanna  County,  plus  towns  in 
neighboring  counties  within  the  Retail  Trade  Zone  and  receiving 
20®/,  coverage  or  more  from  The  Scranton  Times. 


SAWYER -FERGUSON -WALKER  CO..  INC.  newyork  Chicago  Philadelphia  Detroit 

NATIONAL.  R  ERRESENTATI VES  ATLANTA  LOSANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO  MINNEAPOUS 


Is  Long  Island 


.-rT' 


■  .^v- 


More  Long  island  people  — two  out  of  three  families  —  read  Newsday  " 

v  than  all  seven  New  York  City  daily  newspapers  combined. 

^  ■  Newsday  carries  more  advertising  linage  than  any  New  York  City  daily, 

^  morning  or  evening. 

Newsday  is  America’s  13th  biggest  evening  newspaper. 

Newsday  is  the  largest  home-delivered  newspaper  in  New  York  State. 

Newsday  is  the  only  daily  newspaper  published  and  distributed  exclusively 
0  in  Nassau-Suffoik,  Long  Island. 


ANcia  Patterson,  Editor  and  Pubiishor.  ..Exocutivo  Offices,  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.Y 
Represented  Nationally  by  Kelly-Smith  Company 


jumpol  engineers  the 
equipment  to  solve  every  newspaper 
handling  job 


There  is  no  one  stock  answer  to  every 
handling  problem  imposed  by  modern 
newspaper  plant  operation.  That  is  why 
JAMPOL,  with  more  than  35  years’ 
specialized  experience  in  servicing  this 
important  field,  can  be  of  such  practical 
value  in  designing  the  handling  system 
and  equipment  that  will  increase  your 
plant’s  efficiency  .  .  .  make  substantial 
savings  in  your  operational  costs  . . .  and 
reduce  production  delays  to  a  minimum. 


Newsprint  Track  System 


Stereotype  Plote 
Conveyor  System 


Newsprint  Conveyers 


Non-slip  Press  Floor  Moilroem  Wire  Tying  Machine  Milwaukee  Journal  Telescopic  Truck  loaders 

Feeder  Conveyor  Pusher  Mechanism 


Jampol  Corporation 
200  Madison  Street 
Maywood  (Chirapo),  III. 

Jampol  Corporation 
535  Bryant  Street 
San  Franeisro  7,  Calif. 

Jampol  Corporation 
1203  Terhwood  Drive  N.W 
Atlanta  13,  Ca. 

Stereotype  Plate  Pneumatic  Drops  •  Stereotype  Plate  Electric  Elevators  '■  Stereotype  Plate  Pressroom  Conveyors  •  Newsprint  Chutes 
Newsprint  Elevators  *  Newsprint  Pneumatic  Drops  *  Newsprint  Conveyors  •  Newsprint  Track  Systems  •  Newsprint  Transfer  Tables 
Newsprint  Dollies  •  Mailroom  Loose  Stack  Conveyors  •  Mailroom  Bundle  Conveyors  •  Mailroom  Tables  *  Mailroom  Bundle  Spiral 
Chutes  «  Mailroom  ff'ire  Tying  Machine  Feeder  Conveyors  •  Mailroom  Pushers  (Miluxtukee  Journal  Feeder  Mechanism)  •  Telescopic 
T ruck  Loaders  *  Press  Floors  •  Composing  Room  Copy  Conveyors  •  Composing  Room  Mat  &  Cut  Conveyors  *  Proof  Room  Copy  Conveyors 


We  will  be  glad  to  discuss  the  application 

of  JAMPOL  METHODS  &  EQUIPMENT  to  your  problem. 


Lamson  Conveyors  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
61  Raleifch  .Avenue 
Srarboroufili  (Toronto),  Ontario 

Lamson  Conveyors  of  ('anada.  Ltd. 

27  (Church  Street 

Dorval  (Montreal),  Quebec 


Jampol  Corp 


oration 


(a  Lamson  subsidiary) 

728-742  Sixty-First  Street,  Brooklyn  20,  New  York 


1 


tising  patrons  of  newspapers, 
and  if  passed  would  ruin  their 
business.  Members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  (ANPA)  should  aid 
through  influence  with  their 
local  senators  and  assemblymen 
in  killing  off  these  measures.” 

In  1903,  enthusiasm  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers  for  their  pat¬ 
ent  medicine  friends  began  to 
wane,  and  in  that  same  year 
one  discussion  topic  listed  for 
the  annual  ANPA  meeting  was: 
“Why  should  publishers  secure 
testimonials  for  patent  medi¬ 
cine  advertisers?  Can  this  prac¬ 
tice  be  stopped?” 


WHERE  ADS  GET  ACTION! 

It's  always  a  good  feeling  when  the  ads  pay  off  at  the  cash  reg¬ 
ister,  and  you  get  this  good  feeling  more  often  when  you're  in  The 
Times  Herald,  the  paper  with  the  longest  reach  in  Texas  Golden 
Bonus  Market. 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald 

Represented  Nationally  by  The  Branham  Company 
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THE  WAHMWCER  STflUES. 


A  Liuqiit. 

The  house-keeper 
banishes  flies;  but  one  Mr- 
sistent.  buzzer  sticks.  The 
fly-lan '  keeps  him  off  while 
fou  dine  or  doze  to  peace, 
t  IS  a  luxuryll 

Winds  like  a  dock,  goes 
an  hour-and-a-hair.and  costs 
1:3.00— best  mach^e,  ^00; 
the  latter  with  nickdcd  base, 
with  decorated-cluna 
bas^  ^7'$^  ^  worth  a 

hundred  dollars;  send  it  back 
if  it  isn’t 

JOHN  WANAMAKER. 


I 


812  and  85  Suits. 

There  b  so  great  variety 
Sa  them  that  we  cad  scarcely 
lell  you  what  they  are;  they 
are  cool— we  are  not  stupid 
Cftough  toofler  you  anything 
else  this  weather.  But  if  you 
want  the  very  coolest  of  all, 
and  the  jauntiest  too,  see  the 
seersucker;  it  b  relreshing 

look  at 

The  $5  suits  are  boys’; 
they  are  as  various  as  the 
men’s,  and  as  gdod  barges 
toa  'There  are  subs  enough 
hdow  S5 ;  but  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  abMt  suits  worth 
going  for  halt 
JOHN  WANAMAKER  ft  CO. 


The  practice  was  stopped  in 
1905  when  ANPA  passed  a 
“resolution  of  advice”  stating 
that  ANPA  members  were  ob- 
sen’ing  the  course  of  pure  food 
and  drugs  legislation,  that  they 
favored  conserv'ative  and  just 
measures,  but  opposed  drastic 
and  unfair  legislation. 

There  were  10  general  adver¬ 
tisers  using  large  space  in  1898 
where  there  had  been  one  10 
years  earlier.  Nor  was  the  im¬ 
portance  so  much  in  the  increase 
of  number  of  page  ads  as  in 
character  of  the  general  adver¬ 
tiser.  The  most  important 
group  of  equal  advertisers  from 
the  standpoint  of  individual  ex¬ 
penditures,  was  the  patent- 
medicine  proprietors,  with  indi¬ 
vidual  outlays  running  as  high 
as  $700,000  annually. 

However,  manufacturers  of 
soap,  breakfast  food,  and  other 
articles,  were  rapidly  joining  the 


group  of  advertisers  whose  ad 
expenditures  went  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars. 

Looking  back  to  1887  in  terms 
of  the  present,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  where  unfettered 
patent  medicine  was  the  elixir 
of  newspaper  advertising  linage 
at  the  time  ANPA  was  formed, 
this  classifleation  today,  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “medical,”  spends 
some  $27,000,000  in  newspapers 
and  is  watched  closely  by  the 
FTC  for  any  overly-enthusiastic 
product  claims. 

• 

Walrous  New  Prexy 

Chicago 

David  G.  Watrous  has  been 
named  president  of  Earle  Lud- 
gin  and  Co.,  succeeding  John  H. 
Willmarth  who  is  retiring  for 
reasons  of  health.  The  change 
was  announced  by  Earle  Ludgin, 
chairman. 


Armstrong  Cork  Ads 
In  155  Newspapers 

Concentrated  advertising  in 
155  newspapers  in  82  cities 
during  April,  May  and  June  will 
be  placed  by  Armstrong  Cork 
Company  to  help  promote  its 
new  “One-Step-Floor  Care” 
product  in  the  northeastern 
quarter  of  the  nation.  All  ads 
will  be  half-page  or  larger  and 
will  include  full  color. 


Schick  Names  Ockenden 

Schick  Inc.,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
manufacturer  of  electric  shavers, 
has  appointed  Edward  P.  Ocken¬ 
den  to  the  newly-created  post  of 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager.  He  will  assist  J.  Ken¬ 
neth  White,  advertising  director, 
in  administering  Schick’s  multi- 
million-dollar  ad  program. 


SWING  FROM  AGATE  —  New  | 
style  of  copy  for  Wanamalier  stores 
In  the  I880's  Introduced  use  of 
headlines,  white  space  and  large 
type.  In  this  newspaper  Insertion 
three  ads  appeared  In  one  column, 
one  for  each  of  the  Wenamalcer 
stores.  Typography  and  copy  be-  | 
came  known  as  "the  Wanamaker  | 
style"  and  was  widely  Imitated  by  ' 
other  retailers. 


Ads  in  1887 

{Continued  from  page  26) 


TO  SELL  THE  RICH  DALLAS 
MARKET,  GET  IN  THE 
TIMES  HERALD! 
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GOING  OFFSET? 


FAIRCHILD 
COLOR  KING 


This  is  the  web  perfecting  offset  press  for  newspapers  that  has  built-in 
precision  and  controls  for  color  printing . . .  the  press  that  is  loaded 
with  features  for  convenience  and  economy  of  operation . . .  the 
press  that  has  the  capacity  and  capabilities  to  produce  added  revenue 
through  increased  color  advertising  and  promotional  printing. 

Color  King  is  the  most  wanted  offset  press  by  newspaper  publishers 
and  printers.  Mail  the  coupon  now  and  learn  the  full  story. 


NO  complicated  controls. 
Color  King  has  automatic, 
accurate,  and  simple 
pneumatic  controls. 


r  NO  service  delays.  ^ 
^  Fairchild  Color  King 
Customer  Engineers  are  available 
from  coast  to  coast.  a 


NO  uneven  ink  ^ 
distribution  problem.  Color  King 
has  thirteen  ink  rollers  for 
k  thorough  ink  breakdown. 


NO  extra  charge 
for  quarter  fold. 


NO  ink  fountain  leaks.  i 

Color  King  has  | 

leakproof  fountains,  buckle-proof  blades 
^  and  33  adjustment  keys  for  ■ 
precise  ink  control. 


NO  babying  the  folder.  ^ 
Color  King’s  precision  jaw-type 
folder  is  built  for 
k  continuous  heavy  duty,  a 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

DIVISION  OF 

FAIlfCHIlD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORE. 
Orsiricf  Officfi: 

Eastch*st«r.  N.  Y.  -  Los  Angeles  *  Atlanta  -  Chicago 
Overseosr  Amsterdam.  The  Netherlartds 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipmeist,  Dept.  CK-1 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  1.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Q  Please  send  me  your  new  brochure  on  Color  King. 

G  Please  have  a  Fairchild  Color  King  Customer  Engineer  coll. 


Name_ 


Company. 

Address _ 

City _ 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Home  Buyers’  Study 
Offers  Ad  Clues 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Oassified  Advertising  Direelor,  New  York  Post 


What  do  families  really  want 
when  they  move  to  a  new  or  re¬ 
sale  home  or  change  apart¬ 
ments  ? 

If  builders  and  brokers  could 
have  scientifically  based  infor¬ 
mation  along  these  lines  they 
could  build,  sell  and  rent  ac¬ 
cordingly  and  eliminate  much 
economic  waste.  In  their  adver¬ 
tising  too,  they  could  stress  the 
factors  that  are  most  wanted 
and  achieve  quicker  results. 

“What  Makes  the  Home  Buy¬ 
er  Tick,”  is  a  comprehensive 
study  of  home  buyer  motivation 
issu^  by  the  Research  Division 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  under 
the  direction  of  Pierre  Mar- 
tineau.  Research  and  Marketing 
Director.  Based  on  lengthy  in¬ 
terviews  with  1200  Chicago 
families  the  study  included  home 
owners,  renters  and  home  buy¬ 
ing  prospects. 

Speaking  before  a  dinner 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  Real 
Estate  Board  last  week,  Mr. 


Martineau  said  that, 

“When  prospective  buyers 
were  asked  what  they  wanted 
in  a  new  home,  their  answers,  in 
order  of  significance,  were:  more 
room,  larger  rooms;  more  closet 
space,  storage  areas;  a  larger 
yard,  a  bigger  lot,  more  land; 
a  family  room,  a  recreation 
room;  a  laundry;  another  bath¬ 
room,  larger  bathrooms;  more 
bedrooms;  better  kitchens,  more 
modem  kitchens.” 

“Summarizing  these  wants,” 
Martineau  said,  “indicates  that 
about  all  most  people  can  say  to 
describe  their  wants  is  more 
space.”  For  these  and  other  rea¬ 
sons,  Martineau  reminded  the 
CREB  audience,  the  home  buy¬ 
ing  decision  is  considerably  dif¬ 
ferent  from  all  other  purchases. 

This  decision  is  almost  always 
approached  gradually,  and  is 
usually  preened  by  a  lengthy 
period  of  “window  shopping.” 
More  than  half  (56  percent)  of 
the  families  included  in  the 


Tribune  study  said  they  looked 
at  homes  long  before  they  seri¬ 
ously  considered  buying  one.  The 
average  “looking  time”  for  these 
families  was  almost  a  year.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  gestation  period, 
during  which  many  families  who 
have  no  immediate  buying  in¬ 
tentions  spend  their  weekends 
window  shopping  for  homes,  the 
house  hunter  begins  an  intensive 
search  for  a  new  home.  The 
Tribune  study  showed  that  the 
average  home  buyer  spent  ten 
months  actively  shopping  for  a 
new  home. 

For  the  classified  advertiser 
the  above  has  keen  significance. 
Too  frequently  the  homes  to  be 
advertised  have  many  of  the 
“Most  Wanted”  features  but 
they  are  not  included  in  the  ads. 
Also  the  fact  that  families  spend 
an  average  of  10  months  shop¬ 
ping  for  a  home  has  many  impli¬ 
cations  for  Classified  adver¬ 
tisers:  The  establishment  of  a 
broker’s  or  builder’s  identity  by 
consistent  advertising  with  a 
variety  of  offers  in  different 
price  ranges  is  bound  to  attract 
the  home  searchers.  An  institu¬ 
tional  campaign  directed  at  this 
kind  of  audience  will  build  con¬ 
fidence  and  do  a  preselling  job 
for  the  advertiser. 

Role  of  the  Broker 

In  his  talk  Mr.  Martineau 
pinpointed  the  role  of  the  real 


estate  broker  in  the  community 
giving  clues  to  the  kind  of  image 
a  broker’s  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  might  evoke. 

“T^e  real  estate  broker,”  he 
said,  “is  viewed  as  a  kind  of 
fixture  in  the  community  repre¬ 
senting  continuity  and  perma¬ 
nence  and  tending  to  appeal 
more  to  the  permanent  owner 
than  to  the  mobile  renter-owner 
psychology.  He  is  generally 
viewed  as  a  person  who  evalu¬ 
ates  a  piece  of  property  for  its 
livability  and  its  development 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

“In  order  to  achieve  and  main¬ 
tain  success,”  Martineau  said, 
“the  real  estate  agent  should 
demonstrate  that  his  is  a  per¬ 
manent  fixture  in  the  commun¬ 
ity.  He  should  communicate  the 
fact  that  the  community,  its 
flavor,  and  its  occupants  are  his 
primary  concern.  He  should 
drive  home  the  notion  that  he 
is  not  a  fly-by-night  operator, 
but  rather,  a  professional  per¬ 
son  who  knows  real  property 
values,  who  understands  the 
buyers’  problems  and  can  help 
solve  them.  He  must  be  genuine¬ 
ly  concerned  with  his  prospects’ 
investment  in  their  houses  and 
community,  and  should  commun¬ 
icate  the  fact  that  he  is  selling 
selectively  to  people  who  have 
individuality.” 

The  need  for  a  forthright  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising  program 
by  real  estate  brokers  is  under¬ 
scored  in  the  study  by  the  an¬ 
swers  to  the  query  “Who  would 
you  prefer  to  buy  from:  a 
builder,  a  real  estate  agent  or  a 
private  party?” 

Of  those  who  had  bought 
homes,  the  answers  went  like 
this: 


fish  face 


a  tough  struggle  in  Iowa.  A  half-million  lowans  bought 
licenses  last  year  to  wet  the  old  hook.  Nearby  streams 
and  lakes  make  it  easy  to  search  for  perch  or  scout 
for  trout.  The  angler’s  angle  is  covered  by  Ries  Tuttle, 
outdoors  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une.  He  makes  trouble.  The  men  of  the  house  in 
350,000  Iowa  homes  grab  our  king-size  sports  sec¬ 
tion  every  day.  Bigger  battle  on  Sun¬ 
day  in  525,000  homes.  Reader-in¬ 
terest  and  response  are  remarkable. 

Cast  your  selling  copy  into  Iowa's 
pool  of  prospects.  It  pays. 

Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

PIN  DOWN  ALL  THE  IOWA  FACTS.  CALL  NEWSPAPER  MARKETING  ASSOCIATES  -  ’ 
NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  DETROIT.  LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


1  Builders  —  39.4% 

I  Real  Estate  Brokers  —  15% 

Private  party  —  46% 

The  score  was  little  different 
with  prospective  buyers: 

I  Builders  —  50% 

Real  Estate  Brokers  —  16% 
Private  party  —  36.1% 

The  study  summarizes  the 
reasoning  for  the  above  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

While  dealing  with  a  private 
party  was  often  thought  to  be 
;  ideal,  most  people  readily  ad- 
i  mitted  that  it  entailed  too  many 
I  difficulties  to  be  practical. 

I  Among  the  problems  they  re- 
1  ported  were  listings  in  the  paper 
i  that  failed  to  identify  the  prop¬ 
erty  adequately,  the  time  spent 
in  running  down  the  individual 
<  sites  and  actually  unrealistic 
prices  demanded  by  some  sellers. 

^  Builder  Favored 

! 

!  People  in  the  prospect  group 
favor  the  builder  over  the  pri- 
I  vate  party.  The  reason  for  their 
choice  appears  to  rise  out  of 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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JOHN  L.  DENSON,  formerly  Editor  in 
Chief  of  Newsweek  Magazine,  has 
joined  the  Herald  Tribune  as  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident  and  Editor. 

JAMES  G.  BELLOWS,  formerly  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Miami  Daily  News,  to  the 
Herald  Tribune  as  Executive  Editor, 
News  Operations. 

MURRAY  M.  WEISS,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Times,  to  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  as  Executive  Editor,  Metropolitan. 
FREEMAN  FULBRIGHT,  formerly  of 
Newsweek,  to  the  Herald  Tribune  as 
Executive  Editor,  National. 

SEYMOUR  FREiDlN,free-lancewriter, 
to  the  Herald  Tribune  as  Executive 
Editor,  Foreign. 

ROBERT  H.ALBERT,formerlyof  News¬ 
week, to  the  HeraldTribune  as  Sunday 
Editor. 

GORDON  A. HARRISON,  former  Press 
Attache  with  the  U.  S.  Embassy,  Lon¬ 
don,  to  the  Herald  Tribune  as  Editor 
Forum  Section. 

THOMAS  C.  O’REILLY,  formerly  of  Tri¬ 
angle  Publications,  to  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Sports  Department. 


MICHAEL  GRIFFIN,  television-radio 
commentator.  News  Editor  of  Herald 
Tribune  Network. 

RICHARD  K.  DOAN,  former  Associate 
Editor  Television  Magazine,  to  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  as  TV-Radio  Editor. 
DARIUS  JHABVALA. formerly  of 
Newsweek,  now  Assistant  Digest  Edi¬ 
tor,  Herald  Tribune. 

S.  H.  lAMS,  JR., formerly  of  Newsweek, 
now  TV  critic  for  Herald  Tribune. 
DAMON  RUNYON,  JR.,  free-lance 
writer,  now  Assistant  Digest  Editor  of 
Herald  Tribune. 

THEODORE  FRATRIK,  formerly  of 
Newsweek,  now  Assistant  Digest  Edi¬ 
tor,  Herald  Tribune. 

MARILYN  MERCER,formerlyofGiam- 
our  Magazine,  to  the  Herald  Tribune 
as  Senior  Editor  of  Today’s  Living. 
RALPH  G.  SCHWARZ,  formerly  of 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  to  the  Herald 
Tribune  as  Assistant  to  the  President. 
LAWTON  CARVER,  formerly  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  to  the  Herald 
Tribune  as  Assistant  to  the  Editor. 


ROBERT  T.  MACDONALD, formerly  of 
McKinsey  and  Co.,  to  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  as  Administrative  Vice-President. 
PHILIP  A.  KEMP,  formerly  of  Ray¬ 
theon  Co.,  to  the  Herald  Tribune  as 
Organization  Analyst. 

MAXINE  RHODY,  formerly  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  to  the  Herald 
Tribune  as  Assistant  to  the  Director  of 
Marketing. 

RODERICK  WELCH,  formerly  of  Life 
Magazine,  now  Circulation  Promotion 
Manager  of  the  Herald  Tribune. 
SIDNEY  E.  BUTTRILL,  formerly  Vice- 
President  of  Houston  Post,  to  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  as  Vice-President  of  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Labor  Relations. 
WILLIAM  C.  BAUMGARDNER,  form¬ 
erly  of  the  Washington  Post,  to  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  as  Production  Manager. 
WINSLOW  MAXWELL,  formerly  Man¬ 
ager  of  Budgets  for  General  Dynamics, 
to  the  Herald  Tribune  as  Controller. 
MRS.  VIRGINIA  WIESCHHOFF,  form¬ 
er  teacher  and  Educational  Adminis¬ 
trator,  now  Director  of  Herald  T ribune 
Forum. 


25  more  reasons 
why  the  Herald  Tribune 
circulation  is  up* 


These  people  joined  the  Herald  Tribune  during  the  past  year. 


69.  Foremost  Dairies.  Inc.  .. 

70.  Helene  Curtis  Industries, 


Top  100  Newspaper  Advertisers 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


71.  Wilson  &  Co..  Inc.  . 

72.  Florida  Citrus  Commission  . 

73.  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co..  Inc . 

74.  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  .. 

75.  Kellogg  Co . 

76.  Pet  Milk  . 

77.  Standard  Oil  of  California  . 

78.  Miles  Laboratories.  Inc.  . . 

79.  National  Biscuit  Co . 

80.  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America,  The 


26.  American  Tobacco  Co..  The  . 

27.  Pan  American  World  Airways  . 

28.  Campbell  Soup  Co . 

29.  L'ggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co . 

30.  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp.  ... 

31.  Walker-Gooderham  &  Wo'ts,  Ltd.,  Hiram 

32.  American  Oil  Co . 

33.  Borden  Co.,  The  . 

34.  Delta  Air  Lines  . 

35.  Morris,  Philip,  Inc . 

36.  Curt'S  Publishing  Co . 

37.  Studebaker-Packara  Corp . 

38.  Johnson  &  Johnson  . 

39.  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The  . 

40.  Sterling  Drug  Inc . 

41.  Procter  &  Gamble  Co..  The  . 

42.  American  Home  Products  Corp . 

43.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  E.  I . 

44.  He’nz  Co.,  H.  J . 

45.  Swift  &  Co . 

46.  Armour  &  Co . 

47.  National  Airlines  Inc . 

48.  Gerber  Prods.,  Co . 

49.  Colgate-Palmolive  Co . 

50.  Brown-Forman  Distillers  Corp . 

51.  Humble  Oil  Co . 

52.  Eastman  Kodak  Co . 

53.  Pepsi-Cola  Co . 

54.  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  Inc.  .. 

55.  Lorillard  Co..  P . 

56.  Rad  o  Corp.  of  Ar^e'^  ca  . 

57.  Doubteday  &  Co..  Inc . 

58.  G'llette  Co.,  The  .  . 

59.  Libby  McNeil  &  L  ocy  . 

60.  Coca-Cola  Co.,  T^^e  ...  . 

61.  G'^eyhound  Co't.  T^e  . 

62.  Heubleln.  Inc . 

63.  Goodrich  Co  B.  F.  The 

64.  Renfield  Importe'-s,  L*d . 

65.  Volkswagen  Of  Ame''Icd,  Inc . 

66.  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  . 

67.  Underwood  Corp . 

68.  Liebmann  Breweries,  Inc . 


81.  Stokely-Van  Camp,  Inc.  . 

82.  Readers  Digest  Assn.,  Inc., 

83.  McCall  Corp . 

84.  Whirlpool  Corp . . 

85.  Continental  Baking  Co.,  Inc. 

86.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp . 

87.  Lewis  Howe  Co . 

88.  Atlas  Supply  Co.  . 

89.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

90.  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


91 .  Time.  Inc . 

92.  Mennen  Co.,  The 

93.  Zenith  Radio  Corp . 

94.  Williams  Co.,  Inc.,  J.  8. 

95.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co.,  Jos. 

96.  California  Packing  Co'-p. 

97.  Revlon.  Inc.  . 

98.  Hearst  Magazines 

99.  New  York  Telephone  Co. 

100.  Canada  Dry  Corp . 

•  Unranked  in  I960 


their  insecurity  concerning  their  z  iiewspapers 
knowledges  of  homes.  They  be- 

live  that  the  builder  being  in  Columbia,  Mo. 

the  trade  knows  more  about  Five  journalists  and  two  daily 
homes  than  the  other  sellers,  newspapers  will  be  presented 
Therefore,  he  is  in  a  better  posi-  Missouri  Honor  Awards  for  Dis- 
tion  to  inform  and  advise  a  pros-  tinguished  Service  in  Journal- 
pective  buyer.  Many  of  these  ism  at  ceremonies  May  4  high- 
people  view  a  purchase  made  lighting  Journalism  Week  at  the 
from  the  builders  as  being  the  University  of  Missouri  School 
same  as  buying  from  a  private  of  Journalism, 
party  with  no  middle  man.  The  Those  who  will  be  honored 
primary  consideration  in  their  are: 

mind  behind  this  choice  being  a  Roy  Wilson  Howard,  presi- 
savings  in  cost.  dent  of  the  New  York  World- 

„  .  .  Telegram  and  Sun  and  chair- 

Reaetion  to  Agent  executive  committee 

The  real  estate  agent  is  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
chosen  least  often  by  owners,  Inc.; 

renters,  and  prospects  alike.  At-  Pauline  Frederick,  National 
titudes  toward  the  real  estate  Broadcasting  Company  news 
agent  are  varied  depending  on  commentator  and  United  Na- 
the  e.xperience  that  a  family  had  tions  correspondent; 
with  him  in  the  past.  For  those  Saul  Pett,  University  of  Mis- 
who  actually  preferred  him,  he  souri  alumnus,  B.J,,  ’40,  spe- 
served  in  a  role  similar  to  that  cial  assignment  reporter  for  the 
of  the  builder-counselor  and  ad-  Associated  Press; 
viser.  His  advantage  was  that  Major  George  Fielding  Eliot, 
he  was  able  to  provide  a  better  military  correspondent  and  corn- 
selection  of  homes  from  which  mentator,  and  General  Features 
they  could  choose.  Those  people  Corporation  columnist; 
who  had  a  favorable  experience  Basil  L.  Walters,  president  of 
in  the  past  with  the  real  estate  Newspaper  Research  Associates, 
agent  reported  low  pressure  Inc.,  Chicago,  and  former  editor 
tactics  wherein  he  seemed  to  be  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
representing  them  rather  than  The  newspapers  are  the  Ar- 
selling  to  them.  On  the  bonus  kansas  Gazette,  Little  Rock,  and 
side,  he  is  more  frequently  cited  the  Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier- 
for  his  honesty  than  the  builder  Post.  The  award  will  be  accepted 
or  the  private  party.  In  this  for  the  Arkansas  Gazette  by  its 
sense  agents  who  take  a  long  editor-owner,  J.  N.  Heiskell.  It 
range  point  of  view  seem  to  be  will  be  accepted  for  the  Hanni- 
prefen^  over  those  concen-  bal  Courier-Post  by  the  pub- 
trating  on  an  immediate,  quick  Usher,  E.  L.  Sparks, 
sale.  In  this  case,  he  functions  Dean  Earl  F.  English  will 
rather  as  a  go-between  or  an  present  the  awards  and  cita- 
agent.  tions. 
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who  are  responsible  for  branch  plants  everywhere. 

published  at; 
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...and  big,  new  Riverside  (Calif.)  plant  now  under  way 
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from  mud  flats 
to  missiles .  ♦ . 


Not  many  cities  have  sprung  up  from  nothingness  to 
an  important  metropolis  in  sixty  years.  The  boom  that 
oil  started  in  the  early  1900's  created,  in  Tulsa,  a 
solid,  growing,  centrally  located  community  that  has 
grown  now  to  some  425,000*.  With  North  American 
Aviation  making  their  home  for  space  project  Apollo 
in  Tulsa,  population  and  prosperity  take  on  even 
brighter  dimensions.  The  Tulsa  market,  spending 
already  over  $2  billion  a  year,  is  waiting  for  your 
message — in  the  newspapers 
most  read  and  nrvost  believed- 
in.  The  Tulsa  World  and  The 
Tulsa  Tribune.  ' 


‘Metropolitan  Tulsa 


All  This  In  Sixty  Years! 


Represented  Nationally 
by  the  Branham  Company 


The  TULSA  WORLD  and  THE  TULSA  TRIBUNE 


MORNING  •  SUNDAY 


•  EVENING 


GRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  INC. 
&  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC. 


NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  AT  LAN  PA  T 


THE 

FORMATION 

OF 


Gresmer, Woodward, 
0’mara&Ormsbee,inc. 

rhcsc  two  sales  organizations  have  combined  and  now  represent  the  largest  list  of  leading 
newspapers  in  major  markets.  This  will  result  in  more  ellicient  service  to  national  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies  and  more  effective  sales  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  newspapers  represented. 
The  new  company — composed  of  two  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  representative  organ¬ 
izations— will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  “third  generation”.  All  of  the  operating  executives  are 
between  forty-one  and  fifty  years  old  and  bring  tvith  tltem  young  and  progressive  viewpoints  as 
well  as  comprehensive  and  practical  knowledge  of  advertising  and  marketing  procedures. 


NEWSPAPERS  REPRESENTED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARE:  Baltimore  Sun  •  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press  &  Times  •  Columbus  Dispatch- 
Citizen-Journal  •  Dallas  News  •  Fresno  Bee  •  Hilo  Tribune-Herald  •  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  •  Los  Angeles  Times  •  Modesto  Bee  •  Newark  News 
New  Haven  Register  &  Journal-Courier  •  Oakland  Tribune  •  Omaha  World-Herald  •  Peoria  Journal  Star  •  Sacramento  Bee  •  San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press  •  Seattle  Times  •  Spokane  Chronicle  &  Spokesman-Review  •  Stockton  Record  •  Tucson  Star  &  Citizen  •  Wichita  Eagle  &  Beacon 
THE  CANADIAN  DIVISIDN  WILL  REPRESENT:  Calgary  Herald  •  Edmonton  Journal  •  Hamilton  Spectator  •  Medicine  Hat  News  •  Montreal  Star 
North  Bay  Nugget  •  Ottawa  Citizen  •  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Telegraph-Journal  &  Times-Globe  •  Toronto  Telegram  •  Vancouver  Sun  &  Province 

Winnipeg  Tribune  •  Family  Herald  •  Weekend/ Perspectives 


C  H  1  c  A  (;  o 


DETROIT  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


DEPENDABILITY. .  .with  tomorrow’s  look 


This  is  Great  Northern’s  new  label.  It 
is  the  maker’s  “mark,”  assurance  of  a 
product  responsibly  made  to  run  smoothly 
through  your  presses. 

Today,  as  for  more  than  60  years. 
Great  Northern  is  dependable  partner  to 
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America’s  newpapers.  It  has  the  wood 
and  power  to  make  newsprint  in  unending 
supply.  Its  mills  are  among  the  most 
modern  in  North  America.  At  Great 
Northern,  practical  imagination  is  con¬ 
stantly  at  work  to  provide  the  new  prod¬ 
ucts  a  progressive  industry  calls  for. 

Our  label  speaks  for  all  these  things. 
We  offer  it  to  you  as  our  new  symbol 
of  dependable  newsprint  service  to  a 
nation’s  press  .  .  .  today  and  tomorrow. 


Mills  in  Maine  •  Sales  Oftices:  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  J6;  MUrray  Hill  2-5984 

•  20  Providence  Street.  Boston  16;  HAncock  6-7960  •  230  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  I;  Financial  6-1993 

•  2420  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati  1;  GArfield  1-3080  •  1700  K  Street.  N.W.,  Washington  6;  296-4668 


Newsprint  represents  the 
very  source  of  our  system 
of  communication.  UfHjn  it 
depends  the  free  interchange 
of  ideas  upon  which  our 
free  society  depends. 

Great  Northern,  the  larg¬ 
est  independent  U.S.  pro¬ 
ducer  of  newsprint,  honors 
America’s  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  who,  in  partnership 
with  the  paper  industry, 
provide  the  ready  flow  of 
news,  information  and  opin¬ 
ion  which  contributes  to  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  our 
nation  and  affects,  for  good, 
the  daily  lives  of  all  of  us. 


SPRINGFIELD  SUIT  .  .  PART  II 

$10  Million  Question 
Waits  for  the  Defense 


What  became  of  $10  million 
of  net  worth  of  the  Springfield 
Republican  Publishing  Company 
between  1944  and  1960  when 
the  books  were  adjusted? 

That  question  was  left  un¬ 
answered  as  the  plaintiff’s  case 
came  to  a  close  this  week  in  the 
hearings  before  Judge  George 
Beauregard,  special  master. 

(Second  of  tno  articles) 

The  publishing  company  is 
the  principal  subsidiary  of  the 
Republican  Company  in  which 
the  Newark  Morning  Ledger  Ck)., 
an  S.  I.  Newhouse  enterprise, 
owns  42%  of  the  stock  and  has 
a  contract  to  purchase  45% 
more  in  1967  from  heirs  of 
Sherman  H.  Bowles.  The  second 
block  of  stock  is  in  a  voting 
trust  which  is  controlled  by  the 
same  people  who  run  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  what  is  known  as  a  deriva¬ 
tive  action,  Mr.  Newhouse  is 
seeking  to  remove  the  present 
management  of  the  company 
which  publishes  the  three  news¬ 
papers  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
to  obtain  access  to  all  of  the 
company’s  books  and  records. 

Defense  After  Easter 

Sidney  R.  Cook,  treasurer  of 
the  companies  and  financial  ad¬ 
visor  to  the  employes’  pension 
funds,  is  the  key  man  for  the 
defense  which  is  scheduled  to 
begin  after  Easter.  His  associ¬ 
ates  who  have  been  called  to 
the  stand  by  the  plaintiff  are 
John  A.  Mannix,  Walter  R.  Gra¬ 
ham,  Frank  H.  Kelly,  Paul  F. 
Craig  and  Mary  E.  Gallagher. 
Another  defendant  is  Charles 
R.  Meyrick,  president  of  the 
company,  but  he  has  not  been 
examined  because  he  is  ill.  Judge 
Arthur  Garvey,  a  director  and 
confidant  of  Mr.  Cook  in  man¬ 
agement  of  the  companies,  fig¬ 
ures  prominently  in  the  testi¬ 
mony. 

Of  special  concern  to  the  New¬ 
house  attorneys  (David  Bur- 
stein,  Harold  Goldman,  James 
Egan)  has  been  the  practice  of 
the  directors,  who  are  also,  in 
some  cases,  trustees  of  the  pen¬ 
sion  funds,  of  voting  for  large 
contributions  from  company 
profits  to  the  pension  funds. 

In  their  line  of  questioning, 
the  Newhouse  attorneys  have 
emphasized  that  a  3%  return  on 
the  net  worth  of  the  funds’  as¬ 
sets  (over  $15  million)  would 
yield  $450,000  a  year,  or  more 
than  enough  to  cover  current 


benefits  without  additional  con¬ 
tributions  from  the  publishing 
company’s  profits.  Overfunding 
of  the  trusts  is  a  point  in  the 
plaintiffs’  charges  that  the  funds 
have  been  maladministered. 
Added  to  this  is  the  loss  of  in¬ 
come  from  the  vast  cash  dis¬ 
persal,  while  the  funds  and  the 
corporations  were  borrowing 
money  at  rates  up  to  5%%. 

Without  exception  the  trus¬ 
tees  have  replied  to  questions 
on  these  matters  with  state¬ 
ments  that  they  trusted  Mr. 
Cook  implicitly,  they  accepted  it 
as  a  fact  that  he  was  the  “heir” 
to  Mr.  Bowles  as  chief  officer  of 
the  company  since  1952,  and 
they  usually  relied  on  his 
judgment  and  advice  in  finan¬ 
cial  matters. 

‘Meaningloss’  Book^i 

To  lay  the  groundwork  for 
their  case,  the  Newhouse  attor¬ 
neys  took  Bernard  Crosby,  the 
assistant  treasurer,  on  a  long 
journey  through  the  company 
bookkeeping  practices.  He  testi¬ 
fied  that  prior  to  1960  the  books 
were  kept  in  a  form  which 
would  be  meaningless  to  any  out¬ 
sider  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  draw  from  them  a  trial  bal¬ 
ance  or  to  prepare  financial 
statements.  After  the  Newhouse 
actions  were  begun.  Cook  and 
Crosby  had  accountants  and 
bookkeepers  prepare  “Ledger 
No.  2”  beginning  with  1954. 
Crosby  attributed  some  of  the 
changes  in  this  second  ledger  to 
recommendations  made  by  IRS. 
A  discrepancy  of  $10  million  of 
surplus  between  the  first  and 
second  ledgers  showed  up. 

While  Mr.  Bowles  was  alive 
and  personally  handled  the  pen¬ 
sion  fund  affairs,  Crosby  said, 
there  were  no  records  of  the 
funds  other  than  some  sheets  of 
pencilled  notes.  Crosby  began 
a  set  of  fund  accounts  in  1952, 
using,  he  said,  the  available 
notes  and  oral  statements  by 
Cook  and  others  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  funds  in  the 
20  previous  years. 

During  a  period  of  years  in 
which  the  funds  “played  the 
market,”  some  fabulous  gains 
were  made  and  also  some  steep 
losses  were  taken  in  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  properties  in  which  Re¬ 
publican  Company  officers  had 
managerial  control.  Mr.  Crosby 
related  that  re-sale  of  the  Long- 
champs  restaurant  chain  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  loss  of  $1,454,000  and 
re-sale  of  the  Exchange  Buffet 


Company,  another  restaurant 
and  newsstand  operation,  in¬ 
curred  a  loss  of  $1,272,000.  But, 
he  added,  the  capital  losses 
would  be  much  less  if  interest 
on  loans  and  other  income  from 
these  properties  were  allowed  to 
offset  them. 

The  funds  had  a  net  profit  of 
$2,354,000,  he  testified,  on  Alli¬ 
ance  Manufacturing  Company 
and  a  profit  of  $2,200,000  on  120 
Wall  Street.  His  record  showed 
a  gain  of  $38,000  on  shares  of 
Boston  Herald-Traveler  Corp. 
Fund  money,  he  said,  also  was 
invested,  on  Mr.  Cook’s  advice, 
in  Conde  Nast  and  Curtis  stock 
and  in  New  England  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  which  was  formed  by 
a  group  of  publishers  to  save 
the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gajiette 
in  competition  against  William 
Loeb’s  Haverhill  Journal. 

.Acted  in  Heirs’  Behalf 

Mr.  Burstein  made  a  point  of 
the  fact  that  the  funds’  invest¬ 
ment  of  $530,000  in  the  23 
shares  of  Republican  Company 
stock  bought  from  Bulkley  Grif¬ 
fin  yielded  only  about  1.8%  and 
then  only  in  the  years  when 
dividends  were  paid.  None  were 
paid  for  nearly  five  years.  But 
defendants  have  stressed  that 
the  stock  purchase  was  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  purpose  of  safe¬ 
guarding  control  of  the  com¬ 
pany  for  the  Bowles  heirs. 

Newhouse  attorneys  have 
hammered  at  the  steps  taken  to 
acquire  the  50%  interest  in 
WHYN  Inc.  for  Republican 
Television  Inc.,  owned  by  the 
funds,  after  original  negotia¬ 
tions  to  buy  the  broadcast  prop¬ 
erty  for  the  newspaper  com¬ 
panies. 

Miss  Gallagher,  in  whose 
name  the  transaction  was  made, 
was  vague  about  many  of  the 
details.  She  knew  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  she  had  agreed  to 
buy  half-interest  in  Hampden- 
Hampshire  Corp.  was  made  in 
the  newspapers  Oct.  30,  1953, 
but  she  wasn’t  sure  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  date  of  the  purchase.  Mr. 
Cook  had  carried  on  the  nego¬ 
tiations  with  William  Dwight, 
publisher  of  the  Holyoke  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram,  who  organized 
the  area  television  facility. 

Other  witnesses  brought  out 
that  Mr.  Cook  advised  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Republican  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  that  a  tax  in¬ 
volvement  might  endanger  the 
company’s  position  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission.  Therefore,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  have  the  pension  funds 
take  the  WHYN  interest,  with 
(kK>k  and  Gallagher  as  the  nomi¬ 
nees.  The  purchase  agreement 
provided  for  payment  of  $60,- 
000  down  and  $10,000  monthly 
for  19  months.  Hampden-Hamp- 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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shire  beg-an  paying  dividends  in 
1956  and  they  have  averaged 
$13,050  a  year. 

The  purchase  contract  of  1953, 
it  developed,  “jumped  the  gun” 
on  the  FCC  and  was  rescinded, 
the  funds’  acquisition  of  the  tv 
interest  becoming  official  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1954,  after  the  transac¬ 
tion  had  been  okayed  by  the 
commission. 

Loans  to  Building  Finn 

Loans  made  to  Bowles  Build¬ 
ing  Inc.  are  traced  in  hundreds 
of  pages  of  the  testimony.  The 
story  told  by  several  witnesses 
w’as  that  Mr.  Bowles  had  the 
building  subsidiary  set  up  in 
1946  to  head  off  an  outside  in¬ 
terest  from  buying  the  build¬ 


ing,  then  occupied  mostly  by  the 
Springfield  Union,  and  raising 
the  rent.  Bowles  Building  pur¬ 
chased  the  property  with  $25,- 
000  from  the  Springfield  Union 
Publishing  Co.  and  $325,000 
from  the  pension  funds. 

Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Craig  owned 
99%  of  the  stock  and  Judge 
Garvey  had  1%.  After  Raymond 
G.  Seamon,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspapers,  died 
in  1950,  the  ownership  was  re¬ 
constituted  with  Messrs.  Craig 
and  Cook  and  Mrs.  Seamon  each 
holding  one-third  of  the  shares. 
It  was  arranged  that  income 
from  the  Main  Street  building 
provide  a  $5,000  a  year  stipend 
to  Mrs.  Seamon.  There  has  been 
testimony  that  this  was  done  to 
help  the  widow,  for  whom  no 
pension  had  been  provided.  The 
payment  has  also  been  described 
as  “deferred  compensation” 
earned  by  Mr.  Seamon  during 
the  four  years  he  was  manager 


of  the  building.  Neither  Cook 
nor  Craig  took  any  salary  or 
other  income  from  the  firm,  it 
was  testified. 

As  of  Dec.  5,  1960,  loans  made 
by  the  pension  funds  and  the 
Republican  Publishing  Co.  to 
Bowles  Building  Inc.  aggregated 
approximately  $460,000  with  ac¬ 
crued  interest.  It  was  left  to 
Mr.  Cook  to  decide  what  inter¬ 
est,  if  any,  was  to  be  paid.  In 
most  instances,  according  to 
testimony,  the  loans  were  made 
by  the  drawing  of  checks  at  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Cook  or  Mr. 
Crosby.  The  trustees’  testimony 
uniformly  indicated  they  had  no 
prior  knowledge  —  and  some¬ 
times  no  subsequent  knowledge 
—  of  the  loans. 

After  the  institution  of  the 
lawsuits,  the  trustees  authorized 
a  loan  of  $260,000  to  Bowles 
Building  Inc.  to  enable  it  to  pay 
off  its  obligations  to  the  pub¬ 


lishing  companies,  including  ac¬ 
crued  interest.  This  was  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  outstanding  loans  of 
about  $200,000  owed  to  the 
funds. 

‘I  Relied  on  Mr.  Cxjok’ 

Running  through  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  principal  defend¬ 
ants  is  the  remark,  often  made 
nonchalantly,  “I  relied  on  Mr. 
Cook.”  In  Mr.  Graham’s  opinion, 
Mr.  Cook  acceded  to  all  of  the 
powers  held  by  Mr.  Bowles.  “I 
trusted  Mr.  Cook  and  saw  no 
reason  to  question  him,”  said 
Mr.  Graham  in  relation  to  ap¬ 
proving  a  cash  accumulation  of 
$450,000  to  keep  the  pension 
funds  liquid  in  the  event  of  a 
“banking  holiday”  such  as  oc¬ 
curred  in  1933. 

Mr.  Graham,  an  employe  of 
the  newspapers  since  1923,  is 
managing  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Republican  and  sports  editor  of 
the  Daily  News.  He  tempered  an 
editorial  declaration  of  “a  fight 
to  the  finish”  against  Mr.  New- 
house  as  meaning  only  that  the 
trustees  would  oppose  Mr.  New- 
house’s  efforts  to  gain  control 
before  1967. 

The  Springfield  group,  Mr. 
Graham  said,  has  a  heritage 
from  Sherman  Bowles  of  look¬ 
ing  beyond  profits  and  it  was 
his  feeling  that  Mr.  Newhouse 
might  put  profits  ahead  of  some 
things  Mr.  Graham  valued.  He 
admitted  he  shared  responsi¬ 
bility  with  Mr.  Kelly  for  writing 
“The  Newhouse  Myth,”  an  un¬ 
friendly  editorial,  but  said  they 
had  had  suggestions  from  Mr. 
Cook  in  writing  it. 

The  local  management  people, 
Mr.  Graham  recalled,  tecame 
hostile  to  Mr.  Newhouse  after 
Mr.  Cook  and  Judge  Garvey  re¬ 
lated  a  conversation  they  had 
had  with  Mr.  Newhouse.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Graham’s  version, 

I  Mr.  Cook  said  Mr.  Newhouse 
had  expressed  a  desire  that  Mr. 
Cook  take  charge  as  publisher 
at  a  salary  of  $60,000  or  so  and 
Mr.  Newhouse  told  Mr.  Cook 
he  wanted  Mr.  Craig  to  escort 
him  through  the  Springfield 
plant.  In  this  connection  he 
quoted  Mr.  Cook  as  reporting 
that  Mr.  Newhouse  said  Mr. 
Craig  was  to  be  fired  if  he  re¬ 
fused.  Mr.  Cook  had  already  ad¬ 
vised  Mr.  Newhouse  he  wouldn’t 
be  welcome  in  Springfield  and 
he  had  made  it  clear  he  wouldn’t 
permit  anyone  to  show  Mr.  New¬ 
house  around  the  plant. 

Resented  .4ggressiveness 

Also  in  the  conversation,  Mr. 
Graham  related,  Mr.  Cook 
quoted  Mr.  Newhouse  as  saying 
that  the  pensions  were  “not  in¬ 
vulnerable.”  As  a  result  of  hear¬ 
ing  this,  the  trustees,  Mr.  Gra¬ 
ham  said,  resented  Mr.  New- 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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$160  MILUON  BONUS 


More  than  ten  million  people  will  visit  the  Seattle 
Space  Age  World’s  Fair  April  21  to  October  21.  World’s 
Fair  visitors  will  add  more  than  $160,000,000  to  the 
already  prosperous,  dynamic  Seattle  market. 

Fifty-five  thousand  high  spending  Fair  visitors  a  day 
will  benefit  every  Seattle  family,  make  them  potential 
purchasers  of  your  product. 

To  gain  your  share  of  this  sales  bonus,  be  sure  you  are 
adequately —and  frequently— represented  in  The  Seattle 
Times.  The  Times  now  reaches  7  out  of  10  Seattle  fam¬ 
ilies  .  .  .  families  that  will  have  more  money  to  buy 
your  product  in  1962. 

For  an  added  boost  to  your  sales  story,  consider  The 
Times  Weekly  Calendar  of  World’s  Fair  Events  Section 
issued  each  Friday  during  the  Fair.  Write  for  details. 

In  the  big  World’s  Fair  year — and  every  year  —  The 
Best  Thing  About  The  Seattle  Times  Is  The  People 
Who  Read  It  —  the  many  more  people  with  the  power 
to  buy  your  product. 
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house’s  aggressiveness  as  a 
minority  stockholder. 

Mr.  Graham  said  he  rarely, 
if  ever,  questioned  Mr.  Cook’s 
actions  and  it  was  customary  to 
accept  Mr.  Cook’s  oral  state¬ 
ment  of  publishing  company  re¬ 
sults  at  the  stockholders’  meet¬ 
ings. 

Mr.  Mannix,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  could  not  recall  an  in¬ 
stance  when  he  did  not  accept 
Mr.  Cook’s  advice.  It  was  not 
ordinary  for  him  not  to  accept 
Mr.  Cook’s  judg^nent;  he  would 
get  Mr.  Cook’s  thinking  and 
make  up  his  mind,  Mr.  Mannix 
said.  During  Mr.  Bowles’  life¬ 
time,  Mr.  Mannix  said,  he  “did 
the  thinking”  while  Mr.  Bowles 


attended  to  “the  mechanics”  of 
the  trust  fund  investments. 

It  was  on  Mr.  Cook’s  advice, 
the  witness  said,  that  he  voted 
for  contributions  to  the  pen¬ 
sion  funds  to  obtain  a  tax  sav¬ 
ing  for  the  publishing  company. 
He  said  he  knew  that  classified 
revenue  grossed  $1,200,000  in 
each  of  the  past  three  years 
but  he  has  no  records  in  his  own 
department.  When  he  voted  for 
the  1961  contribution  of  $755,- 
000,  Mr.  Mannix  said,  he  didn’t 
know  if  the  company’s  profits 
would  be  greater  or  smaller  than 
the  fund  payment.  Later  he 
changed  this  testimony  to  say  he 
knew  the  earnings  would  exceed 
the  contribution. 

Gift  Exceeded  Profit 

Subsequently,  it  was  indicated 
that  the  fund  contribution  was 
$150,000  more  than  the  net  in¬ 


come  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
panies  before  taxes. 

No  contributions  were  made 
to  the  funds  for  1959  and  1960. 
IRS  levied  assessments  in  almost 
equal  amounts  on  both  the  funds 
and  the  publishing  companies. 
Settlement  was  negotiated  for 
$4.5  million  and  approximately 
$1  million  more  was  paid  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  for  1936-58  taxes. 

The  book  value  of  the  funds 
grew  from  $14,661,438  in  1954 
to  $15,820,176  in  1960  after  pay¬ 
ing  out  $4,652,577  on  the  news¬ 
papers’  tax  liability  and  $1,088,- 
000  in  benefits. 

BokIcs’  Daughter  Testifies 

In  respect  to  testimony  that 
the  trustees  had  made  various 
efforts  to  acquire  control  of  the 
company  for  the  Bowles  heirs, 
Newhouse  attorneys  put  Mrs. 


Amy  Bowles  Slade  on  the  stand 
and  unfolded  a  story  of  succes¬ 
sive  steps  leading  to  the  fact 
that  no  members  of  the  family 
are  now  employed  by  the  news¬ 
papers.  She  said  her  brother, 
John,  was  fired  after  an  alter¬ 
cation  with  Mr.  Meyrick  several 
years  ago.  Her  brother,  Francis, 
who  is  director  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  Company,  made  several  re¬ 
quests  to  be  transferred  from 
advertising  to  the  editorial  side 
but  was  always  turned  down.  He 
left  the  paper  to  study  law  in 
Chicago. 

Amy  said  she  worked  on  social 
news  for  the  Daily  News  dur¬ 
ing  a  brief  vacation  from  Smith 
College  but  she  felt  she  was  al¬ 
ways  being  treated  “like  her 
father’s  daughter.”  For  a  while 
she  worked  at  the  Holyoke  pa¬ 
per  but  when  she  asked  Mr. 
Kelly  for  a  fulltime  job  on  the 
News  he  told  her  he  wouldn’t 
hire  a  grirl  on  the  editorial  staff. 
She  wasn’t  anxious  to  work  on 
the  morning  paper  after  she 
was  married.  Once  Mr.  Cook 
offered  to  help  her  to  get  a  job 
on  a  Hartford  paper  but  she 
wasn’t  interested. 

At  the  time  the  voting  trust 
agpreement  was  signed,  the  ex¬ 
ecutives  proposed  an  extension 
of  it  for  30  years  with  a  stipula¬ 
tion  that  members  of  the  Bowles 
family  would  have  a  majority  of 
the  trustees.  Its  ratification 
,  needed  unanimous  approval  of 
the  family  within  five  years 
after  the  last  one  had  reached 
maturity.  Amy  testified  that  she 
'  and  John  declined  to  sign. 

Her  father,  Mrs.  Slade  said, 

,  had  strong  views  against  his 
j  papers  falling  into  chain  owner- 
I  ship.  As  for  Mr.  Cook  and  other 
I  executives,  she  recalled,  her  fa- 
j  ther  never  referred  to  them  as 
j  associates  or  friends.  On  walks, 
she  said,  they  would  visit  the 
1  Forest  Park  Zoo  and  her  father 
I  would  make  pertinent  remarks 
about  people  at  the  newspapers. 

Permits  Editorializing 

When  Mr.  Craig,  an  editor  of 
,  the  newspapers  since  1931  and  a 
director  for  a  long  time,  was 
!  called  to  the  stand,  Newhouse 
!  counsel  Burstein  asked  him  to 
'  discuss  journalistic  standards 
I  in  the  light  of  publication  of 
I  many  articles  concerning  *Mr. 

I  Newhouse  and  the  hearings.  Mr. 

■  Craig,  who  is  66,  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  there  are  times  when  edi- 
;  torial  opinion  is  legitimately  in¬ 
cluded  in  news  reports  without 
indicating  that  it  is  editorial 
opinion. 

On  occasions,  he  said,  he  has 
done  this  or  allowed  reporters 
to  do  it,  but  lie  couldn’t  recall 
any  such  treatment  in  New¬ 
house  stories  which  usually  ran 
in  both  morning  and  evening 
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Trenton  is  not — though  we  wish  it  were — first  in 
any  SRDS  national  per-household  rankings. 

(But  Trenton  and  Mercer  County  are  the  nation’s 
22nd  market  in  Consumer  Spendable  Income  per 
Household,  its  6th  in  Retail  Sales  per  Household.  High 
scores  ...  a  market  well  worth  selling.) 

Trenton  is  not— nor  would  we  wish  it  to  be— a  one- 
newspaper  market. 

(Trenton  does  have  a  clear-cut  favorite  newspaper, 
though.  Ours:  the  Trenton  Times.  The  Times  has  half 
again  the  circulation— and  considerably  more  ad 
linage— than  the  other  Trenton  newspaper.  "Outside” 
dailies  are  a  distinctly  minor  factor.) 

Which  is  all  to  say  that  if  you  are  a  national  ad¬ 
vertiser,  we  cannot  promise  you  the  sun  and  the  moon 
and  the  stars;  but  we  can — we  do — guarantee  dom¬ 
inance  in  a  self-sufficient  quality  market. 


TRENTON  TIMES 

Represented  by  Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker 


1  (Continued  on  page  52) 
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MOST  PRODUCTIVE . . .  ,ha.s 

the  Monarch  linecasting  machine  in  a  nutshell.  Designed 
specifically  .for  automatic  operation,  it  sets  type  at  the  rate 
of  14  lines  per  minute,  will  produce  up  to  a  million  more  lines 
per  year  than  conventional  machines.  If  you  want  to, establish 
new  standards  of  performance  In  your  composing  room 

LOOK  TO  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE 


INTEPTYPE  IN  1  I  R  n  PI:  C'()\iP  \\^  360  Furtnan  Street  •  Brooklyn  1.  New  York 


Springfield  Suit 

(Continued  from  page  50) 


papers.  This  policy,  he  testi¬ 
fied,  was  determined  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  Cook,  Gaiwey  and 
Meyrick.  Greater  attention  was 
being  given  to  Mr.  Newhouse, 
the  editor  said,  because  the  pub¬ 
lic  had  become  very  interested 
in  the  publisher’s  activities.  He 
denied  the  news  play  was  due 
only  to  the  management’s  inter¬ 
est  in  Mr.  Newhause. 

Mr.  Craig  identified  a  letter 
of  1960  date,  sent  to  Mr.  Cook 
by  William  H.  Baldwin,  a  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  Company  and  one  of  the 
Bowles  cousins,  expressing  a 
hope  that  the  papers  might  “be¬ 
come  a  happy  ship  that  our  suc¬ 
cessors  will  be  proud  to  man.” 
The  next  day’s  headline  read: 
“Newspapers  Called  ‘Happy 
Ship’  by  Cousin  of  Bowles.”  On 
Mr.  Burstein’s  protest.  Judge 
Beauregard  agreed  that  the 
headline  was  unfair  and  he 
admonished  Mr.  Craig,  “Let’s 
watch  those  headlines.” 

The  editor  said  he  was  given 
$20,000  by  Mr.  Cook  in  the 
newsroom  one  day  in  1955  and 
told  to  take  it  home  for  safe¬ 
keeping.  Mr.  Kelly,  he  said,  re¬ 
ceived  a  similar  package  of  bills. 
They  put  them  in  a  safe  de¬ 


posit  box  to  which  both  had 
access  and  from  time  to  time, 
Mr.  Craig  said,  he  would  count 
it  “just  for  the  fun  of  it.”  He 
and  Mr.  Kelly,  the  witness  said, 
signed  certificates  saying  they 
were  holding  the  money  and 
gave  them  to  Miss  Gallagher. 

Cash  Distributed 

Mr.  Craig  said  Mr.  Cook  had 
told  him  there  was  $450,000  in 
cash  on  hand  and  once  on  a  trip 
to  New  York  he  saw  some  of  it 
in  a  bank  vault.  He  admitted 
that  neither  Cook  nor  Gallagher 
had  ever  certified  to  the  trus¬ 
tees  that  they  were  holding  such 
sums  for  the  trust  funds.  Judge 
Beauregard  w’ouldn’t  permit  the 
witness  to  tell  the  exact  loca¬ 
tions  of  the  vaults  but  Mr.  Man- 
nix  had  already  stated  that 
some  were  in  private  commer¬ 
cial  buildings  and  some  were  in 
branches  of  banks.  The  trustees 
knew  only  the  names  of  the 
banks. 

Mr.  Craig,  too,  confessed  to 
having  faith  in  Mr.  Cook’s  han¬ 
dling  of  the  company  affairs  and 
said  Mr.  Cook’s  recital  of  what 
was  said  at  the  conferences  with 
Mr.  Newhouse  caused  him  to  be¬ 
come  indignant  and  to  feel  in¬ 
secure  if  Mr.  Newhouse’s  or¬ 
ders  were  followed  and  he  took 
control.  Mr.  Craig  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Salary  Committee, 
with  Cook  and  Meyrick,  which 


took  care  of  payroll  adjustments 
for  executives  without  account¬ 
ing  to  stockholders. 

During  examination  on  his 
role  as  a  major  stockholder  in 
Bowles  Building  Inc.,  Mr.  Craig 
confirmed  earlier  testimony  by 
Graham  and  Mannix  that  wills 
had  been  drawn  to  convey  the 
company  to  the  pension  funds. 
Craig  willed  his  share  to  his 
wife  if  she  survived  him;  if  she 
did  not,  then  to  Cook;  if  Cook 
did  not,  then  to  Mrs.  Cook;  if 
none  of  these  three  survived 
Craig,  then  to  the  pension  funds. 
Mr.  Craig  insisted  that  his  sole 
concern  in  the  building  firm  was 
to  meet  a  moral  obligation  to 
Mrs.  Seamon.  At  no  time,  the 
editor  said,  did  he  ever  consider 
that  there  was  a  conflict  of  in¬ 
terest  in  his  acting  as  a  fund 
trustee,  a  director  and  officer 
of  the  newspaper  companies, 
and  an  owner  of  the  building 
company. 

In  another  connection,  Mr. 
Craig  said  the  trustees  respected 
Mr.  Cook’s  judgment  on  invest¬ 
ments  and  w'ere  satisfied  with 
his  oral  reports. 

Generous  Pensions 

For  the  past  10  years,  the  edi¬ 
tor  said,  the  newspapers  have 
been  run  by  people  with  special 
knowledge  and  experience  in 
their  own  departments  and  with¬ 
out  a  boss-subordinate  relation¬ 
ship.  He  agreed  wdth  Mr. 

I  Bowles’  philosophy  of  generous 
pensions.  They  gave  the  com¬ 
pany  extra  assets  in  the  form 
of  good  employe  morale. 

When  Judge  Garvey  remarked 
at  a  directors  meeting  that  “Mr. 
Newhouse  or  someone  will  be 
surprised  if  he  is  still  around 
in  1967,”  it  didn’t  carry  any 
'  special  significance  to  him,  Mr. 
Craig  said,  and  he  didn’t  in¬ 
quire  as  to  the  meaning  of  “sur¬ 
prise.” 

During  Amy  Slade’s  testi¬ 
mony  she  said  the  family  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Ledger  Company 
j  contained  safeguards  for  the 
i  purchasers  against  unforeseen 
I  contingencies.  The  financial  con- 
j  dition  of  the  companies  at  the 
I  time  would  be  a  consideration, 
I  she  explained,  but  the  price  of 
$25,000  a  share  would  not  vary 
if  the  agreement  is  consum¬ 
mated.  The  Newhouse  people, 
Amy  said,  have  the  right  to 
cancel  the  contract  if  the  Re- 
:  publican  Company  or  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries  suffer  financial  adver¬ 
sity  of  if  the  parent  company’s 
holdings  are  diminished. 

By  what  authority,  Mr.  Craig 
wras  asked,  did  the  new'spapers 
report  that  Mr.  Bowdes  had 
given  his  80  shares  of  stock  to 
the  pension  funds?  He  replied 
that  he  had  been  told  a  couple 
of  times  that  Mr.  Bowles  had 
made  that  statement.  The  trus- 
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Month  after  month,  the 
Worcester  Telegram-Ga¬ 
zette  packs  them  in  to 
its  Travel  Forums  — 
14,000  travel-hungry 
fans  at  the  last  16  per- 
^rmances.  They  are  the 
guard  of  Worcester’s 
myriad  globe  trotters. 

As  go  these  travelers,  so 
go  opportune  travel  and 
carrier  advertisers.  They 
boosted  the  Telegram- 
Gazette’s  1961  travel 
linage  a  significant 
21.38%. 


tees,  he  said,  tried  to  find  suli- 
stantiation  for  the  statement 
but  could  not.  Nevertheless  they 
laid  claim  to  the  shares  at  a  time 
when  both  they  and  the  Bowles 
estate  were  represented  by 
Judge  Gar\’ey. 

Mr.  Craig  explained  why  he, 
as  a  trustee,  had  refrained  from 
doing  anything  to  pin  dowm  the 
shares  for  the  funds  while  Mr. 
Bowles  was  alive.  Sherman  was 
the  kind  of  man,  he  said,  who 
might  have  changed  his  mind 
if  anyone  had  taken  him  up  on 
his  statement. 

• 

Religious  Publicity 
Council  Gives  Awards 

Washington 

Four  newspapers,  four  indi¬ 
viduals  and  two  broadcasting 
stations  were  honored  for  cover¬ 
age  of  religion  by  the  National 
Religious  Publicity  Council. 

Aw'ards  were  presented  to: 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  Delores 
McCahill;  Des  Moines  Tribune, 
Jane  Boulware;  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel,  James  M.  Johnston;  a 
w’eekly  New  York  City  news¬ 
paper,  Manhattan  East;  radio 
station  knox  in  St.  Louis;  sta¬ 
tion  KiRO-TV  in  Seattle,  and  its 
religion  editor,  William  J. 
Mudge. 

• 

Lincoln  U.  Cites  2 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Lincoln  University  gave 
awards  at  the  14th  Headliner 
Banquet,  April  11,  to  O.  Henry 
Brandon,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  London  Sunday 
Times,  and  Enoc  P.  Walters, 
editor  of  the  Associated  Negro 
Press,  Chicago. 


HEALTH  CAPSULES 

by  Michael  A.  Pctli.  >1.1). 

SHOULD  OVEREATING,  TOO 
MUCH  SMOKING,  AND  TOO 
MUCH  prinking  be 
AVOIDED  'I 


ITS  A  GOOD  IDEA  TO  AVOID 
OVERINPULGENCE  IN  ANY 
FORM. 

Haslth  CapsuUs  givas  halpiul  information 
It  ii  not  intondod  to  bo  of  a  diagnostic  nature. 
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■  THE  BALTIMORE  SUNDAY  SUN  ■  THE  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS  ■  BOSTON  SUNDAY  HERALD 

■  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS  ■  THE  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER  ■  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  ■  THE 
CINCINNATI  ENOUIRER  ■  THE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER  ■  THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 

■  THE  DENVER  POST  ■  DES  MOINES  SUNDAY  REGISTER  ■  THE  DETROIT  NEWS  ■  THE  GRAND 
RAPIDS  PRESS  ■  THE  HARTFORD  TIMES  ■  THE  HOUSTON  POST  ■  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 

■  THE  JACKSONVILLE  FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION  ■  THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR  ■  LOS  ANGELES 
TIMES  ■  THE  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  ■  THE  MIAMI  NEWS  ■  THE  MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL  ■  MINNEAPOLIS  SUNDAY  TRIBUNE  ■  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUNE  ■  NEW 
YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  ■  THE  NORFOLK  VIRGINIAN-PILOT  AND  THE  PORTSMOUTH  STAR 

■  OMAHA  SUNDAY  WORLD-HERALD  ■  THE  PHILADELPHIA  SUNDAY  BULLETIN  ■  THE  PHOENIX 
ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  ■  THE  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  ■  THE  PORTLAND  SUNDAY  OREGONIAN 

■  PROVIDENCE  SUNDAY  JOURNAL  ■  RICHMOND  TIMES-DISPATCH  ■  ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT 
AND  CHRONICLE  ■  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  ■  THE  SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE  ■  SAN  ANTONIO 
SUNDAY  EXPRESS  AND  NEWS  ■  SAN  FRANCISCO  SUNDAY  CHRONICLE  ■  THE  SPOKANE 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  ■  THE  SYRACUSE  POST-STANDARD  ■  THE  TAMPA  TRIBUNE  ■  THE 
WASHINGTON  SUNDAY  STAR  ■  THE  WICHITA  SUNDAY  EAGLE  AND  THE  WICHITA  BEACON 


5-Minute  Color  Change— “Sweep-Thru” 
InK  Fountain  System  permits  rapid, 
one-man  washup  and  color  change  with 
no  mess.  Reduces  paper  waste  and 
press-time  loss. 


Colortrol— Gives  you  the  most  precise  and 
convenient  ink  flow  control  available  today. 
Allows  preset  flow— increase  or  decrease  to 
any  one  or  more  columns— or  complete 
page  shutoff. 


3  out  of  4  American  daily  newspapers 
are  printed  on  Goss  presses 
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Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC.  ^^7^1 
The  leader  in  graphic  arts  engineering,  service 
and  manufacturing.  Industry- wide  and  world- wide  ' 


2457  MARK  I  and  MARK  II  units  in 

operation  as  of  February  1,  1962 

With  leading  newspapers  of  America  and  around  the  world, 
printing  on  Goss  Headliners'  is  traditional.  Yet,  similarly, 
today,  more  and  more  dailies  with  circulations  starting  at 
30,000  are  choosing  these  presses. 

For  dependable  daily  production  of  any  size,  your  selection 
of  Headliners  couldn’t  be  more  sound  and  secure.  Ask  any 
publisher  who  prints  on  them.  He  knows  first-hand  the  extra 
care,  quality  and  the  many  exclusive  features  Goss  builds 
into  these  presses.  He  knows  how  Goss  assures  highest,  long¬ 
term  return  on  your  investment. 

One  example:  color  flexibility.  No  other  press  compares 
with  Headliners’  pre-engineered  provision  for  color  facili¬ 
ties.  And  add  to  the  typical  features  below  such  outstanding 
refinements  as  Micrometric  pickup  rollers  for  perfect  ink 
distribution  .  .  .  and  Goss  Plate  Tension  Lockup  that  prac¬ 
tically  makes  plates  and  cylinders  integral  units— you  can’t 
beat  it  for  maintained  positive  register. 

Produced  in  two  models,  shown  here.  Headliners  also 
give  you  choice  of  capacity.  Write  for  details  on  both  to  see 
which  fits  your  needs  best. 
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THE  STATE  JOURNAL  : 


A  market  on  the  move,  Lansing  is  a  thriving  industrial  center, 
Michigan's  state  capital,  and  home  of  a  great  and  growing  Big 
Ten  university,  Michigan  State. 


ENQUIRER  NEWS 


a*fni  caifK  micmioan 


Battle  Creek,  chief  provider  to  the  world's  breakfast  tables  and 
a  rapidly-expanding  area  with  diversified  business  and  industry. 


Lafayette  .  .  .  rich  agricultural,  industrial  and  cultural  center  — 
and  the  home  of  Purdue  University,  another  Big  Ten  educational 
institution  of  world-wide  renown. 


THE  M  ARION  CHRONICLE 

MARION  LEADER-TRIBUNE 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Talking  Shop 

It  is  not  surprisiiifr  that  misused  woi-ds  should  be  so 
common  in  ne\vsi)ai)ers  when  you  consider  tlie  confusion 
that  reijrns  in  the  terminology  applied  to  their  own 
operations. 

Kditiirial,  for  example,  is  a  confusinjr  expression, 
especially  as  between  newsdom  and  the  laity.  Within  the 
craft,  the  ai)i)lication  of  cditoriiil  (as  an  adjective)  is 
clear  enoufjh ;  it  ai)i)lies  to  the  m*ws  aspect  of  the  paper 
as  distinjruished  from  the  advertising  end.  Conse<iuently, 
the  news  department  is  often  referred  to  as  the  etlitorial 
department.  But  the  rub  comes  in  the  fact  that  to  the 
nonnewsman,  fditoriid  may  easily  mean  having  to  do  with 
editorials,  and  thus  he  may  conclude  that  the  editorial 
department  is  the  one  that  jn’oduces  editorials. 

As  anyone  who  has  edited  letters  to  the  editor  can 
testify,  many  readers  do  not  ditferentiate  between 
editorials  and  the  rest  of  the  i)aper’s  content,  especially 
syndicated  and  other  columns.  They  tend  to  ai)ply  the 
term  ttlitoiial  (as  a  noun)  indiscriminately  to  columns  as 
well  as  to  editorials  proper.  Do  the.se  readers  also  confuse 
the  views  exj)ressed  in  columns  with  the  i)aj)er’s  own 
opinions?  It  seems  likely.  An  educational  i>ublic  relations 
job  may  be  calletl  for. 

The  title  editor  is  loosely  used  in  the  newsjjaper 
business,  often  with  the  aim  of  inflating  to  dij>:nity  some 
menial  task  like  rewriting  handouts  in  the  real-estate 
field.  An  editor,  it  would  seem,  is  properly  either  a  news 
executive,  or  one  who  exercises  selective  judgment  in 
preparing  material  for  publication.  The  term  hardly  fits 
one  who  merely  writes  alwut  a  specialty,  but  the  titles 
science  editor,  labor  editor,  farm  editor,  masic  etiitor  are 
commonly  use<I  in  such  instances. 

Telenraph  editor  is  an  anachronism;  it  is  long  enough 
since  telegraphy  was  abandoned  for  transmission  of  the 
intelligence  he  deals  with  so  that  the  term  would  have 
l>een  superseded,  except  for  the  stick-in-the-mud 
temperament  that  delays  many  improvements  in 
journalism — headline  typography,  for  example. 

Coftif reader  is  singularly  unsatisfactory;  it  is  not 
descriptive  of  the  job,  although  on  some  newspapers, 
regrettably,  the  copy  is  lucky  if  it  gets  read  by  the 
copyreaders,  much  less  scrutinized  and  edited. 
Consequently,  the  term  copy  editor  is  sometimes 
substituted.  But  that  title  is  sometimes  also  applied  to  a 
suDer\'i.sor.  e.  g..  a  news  editor  or  slot  man.  and  thus 
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becomes  presumptuous,  hifalutin,  or  misleading  when  § 
applied  to  the  lowly  rim  man.  We  can  l)e  sure  that  the  j 

layman  has  no  clear  idea  what  a  copyreader  does,  and  1 

is  not  helped  by  the  term  to  under.stand.  1 

Rewrite  man  is  another  misnomer.  One  can  rewrite  1 

only  what  has  already  been  written,  but  that  is  a  i 

negligible  part  of  the  rewrite  man’s  function.  For  the  •  1 
most  part,  he  is  fashioning  stories  from  information  he  1 

has  obtaine<l  himself  or  l)een  supplie<l  with  by  legmen.  J 

The  expression  rewrite  man,  then,  is  another  obstacle  § 

l)etween  the  layman  and  comprehension  of  what  the  galley  % 

slaves  do  for  a  living.  1 

Chief  editorial  writer  is  often  a  misleading  oddity,  for  f 

generally  it  is  applied  to  a  chief  who  has  no  Indians;  that  i 

is  to  say,  .when  only  one  editorial  light  is  shining  from  1 

the  ivory  tower.  Perver.sely,  when  there  is  a  .staff  of  1 

t*ditorialists,  their  chief  usually  holds  the  title  of  editor  S 

or  editorial-page  editor.  i 


ainniiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^  l^^iiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
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i  nis  entire  page  is  a  pnotograpnrc 
enlargement . . .  processed  in  only 
8  SECONDS  by  amazing  new 
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Here’s  how  amazing  new 
FOTORITE  gives  you  professional 
quality  prints  in  5  to  15  SECONDS!* 


FOTORITE  is  the  new  rapid  print  process  that  makes 
professional  quality  photographic  prints  and  enlarge¬ 
ments  up  to  11  X  14— fully  developed  and  stabilized, 
85%  dry— in  5  to  15  seconds,  depending  on  size.  Spe¬ 
cial  FOTORITE  papers  are  available  in  a  wide  variety 
of  sizes,  contrasts  and  finishes  to  serve  every  print¬ 
ing  need.  FOTORITE  also  makes  daylight  prints, 
blowbacks  from  microfilm,  and  line  reproductions 
from  its  own  paper  negative. 

ATTENTION  DEALERS!  Valuable  Franchises  Available 

MAIL  TODAY  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 


FOTORITE,  INC.  I 

6424  N.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago  45,  Illinois,  Dept.  EP  ; 

□  I  would  like  additional  information,  specifications  and  i 

details.  | 

□  Comments _  | 

We  do  □  do  not  □  have  a  darkroom  with  enlarger  and  | 
contact  printing  equipment. 

Name _ _ _ _ 

Title _ 

Firm _ 


The  photo  you  just  saw  on  the  reverse  of  this  page  was 
one  of  several  shot  in  routine  fashion  in  a  studio.  When 
the  studio  delivered  the  negatives  and  proofs,  we  looked 
them  over,  picked  this  one.  All  routine.  But  that’s  where 
it  ended.  If  yon  had  chosen  the  negative  and  wanted  a 
page-size  photographic  enlargement  you’d  have  con¬ 
tinued  the  routine.  You’d  head  for  the  darkroom  .  .  . 
developer,  stop  bath,  hypo,  rinse  . . .  maybe  40  minutes 
work  . . .  then  you’d  wait  out  the  drying  time.  But  here’s 
what  we  did.  We  exposed  the  negative  in  an  enlarger  on 
the  FOTORITE  paper  this  is  printed  on.  Just  as  you 
would  with  any  photo  printing  paper.  We  slipped  the 
exposed  paper  into  the  remarkable  FOTORITE  Proc¬ 
essor  pictured  .  .  .  felt  it  taken  out  of  our  hand  as  it  was 
rolled  through  a  2-chemical  bath  .  .  .  and  8  seconds  later 
out  came  this  enlargement  — fully  developed  and  stabil¬ 
ized,  85%  dry!  It  would  have  taken  you  about  50  minutes. 
It  took  us  just  8  seconds.  Cost  of  the  FOTORITE 
Processor  is  $199.50.  To  save  time  and  money  in  your 
operation,  send  in  the  coupon. 

*To  insure  archival  permanence  this  print  was  also  fixed, 
washed  and  ferrotyped. 
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6424  N.  Western  Ave. 
Chicago  48,  Illinois 
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UPI  Reporter  Views 
Soviet  Press,  People 


Bv  Rav  Erwin 


to  propagation  of  the  party  line, 
THE  VI^  FROM  NO  13  PEOPLES  being  “entertaining.”  iliss 

STREET.  The  Only  Woman  Corre-  •  Vjuu- 

simndent  in  Moscow  Reports  on  Mosoy  told  Alexei  AOZhubei, 
Russia  and  the  Russians.  By  Aline  editor  and  SOn-in-laW  of  Khrush- 
Mosby.  308  pages.  Random  House.  ,  ii.  i  o  •  i  _ _ _ 

$3.95.  chev,  that  Soviet  newspapers 

__________________  were  incomprehensible  to  her 

(and  not  because  of  the  lan- 
The  story  of  how  foreign  cor-  as  she  knows  it).  Our 

respondents  work  and  live  and  newspapers  are  not  like  yours, 
play  in  the  Soviet  Union,  along  he  replied  with  under-statement. 


with  revealing  glimpses  of  the 
human  side  of  the  Soviet  peo¬ 
ple,  is  simply  and  wittily  told 


“The  purpo.se  of  the  Soviet  press 
is  to  inspire  the  people  to  work.” 
Lenin  closed  all  but  the  Bol- 


by  Aline  Mosby,  who  for  three  shevik  press  in  1917  in  a  “tern- 
years  worked  and  lived  at  13  Vorary  order,  to  be  revoked 
People's  Street,  Moscow,  the  when  normal  conditions  of 
bureau  of  the  United  Press  In-  Public  life  are  re-established.” 
temational.  (She’s  now  with  the  ^I>ss  Mosby  laconically  remarks 
UPI  in  Paris.)  ^hat  apparently  those  conditions 

Of  the  end  of  direct  censor-  never  have  returned. 

.ship  of  copy  on  March  22,  1961  and  News 

(correspondents  still  can  lose 

visas  for  writing  stories  the  Miss  Mosby  nearly  fell  out  of 
Soviets  regard  as  incorrect),  her  seat  ivhen  a  Moscow  taxicab 
Miss  Mosby  reports:  “The  end  flriver  neatly  summed  up 


(of  censorship)  .saves  us  hours  Pravdn,  which  means  “truth,” 
of  time  every  week  and  much  nnd  Izvestia,  which  means 
wear  and  tear  on  the  disposition,  “news”:  “There  is  no  truth  in 
And  it  has  brought  other  im-  Pravda  and  no  news  in  Izvestia.” 


provements  in  the  lives  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  foreign  press  corps. 


Short  on  complete  information, 
the  papers  are  long  on  colorful 


but  at  least  like  Warsaw.”  a  grim  land  with  bright  strokes 

.  ,  of  humor.  It’s  at  least  slightly 

Vi  rung  Number  encouraging  to  learn  many 

Incidentally,  the  telephone  Russians  cling  to  their  re¬ 

girls  once  got  their  wires  '‘gion  and  many  younger  ones 
crossed  and  Miss  Mosby  die-  earnestly  seek  modernity  in 
tated  her  story  to  a  competitor,  '^'isic  and  art  and  are  not  com- 
Reuters,  in  London.  (“Everybody  P^etely  duped  by  their  political 
had  a  good  laugh.  Except  me.”)  masters  and  their  enslaved 

Vodka  can  be  a  greater  hazard  ^ 

to  a  foreign  correspondent,  be-  i  ¥  u.  n  i 

cause  of  numerous  toasts  at  *  i*3Vel  Is  ills  Iteward 
dinners,  than  the  secret  police,  LONDON,  Ont. 

censorehip  or  the  housing  prob-  William  C.  Heine,  executive 
lem.  Miss  Mosby  asserts.  assistant  and  former  member  of 


masters 

press. 


NATIONAL  CAATOONWtTsOCIETY  f 


"No,  the  likelihood  of  Prince  Charles  faking  your  job  is  quite  remote." 


We  correspondents  have  been  language.  The  author  says  she 
told  we  will  be  able  to  install  "'ill  cheri.sh  forever  this  lead 
‘telex’  machines  so  that  for  the  from  Izvestia:  “Like  a  flash  of 
first  time  Moscow  journalists  lightning  in  a  tropical  storm, 
can  transmit  their  own  stories  the  brutal  murder  of  Patrice 
directly  to  the  outside  world.  Lumumba  and  his  comrades-in- 
The  days  of  the  press  corps  arms  showed  to  the  whole  world 
huddle  at  the  Telegraph  Office  the  monstrous  grin  of  the 
may  soon  be  gone.  .  .  .  We  have  colonial  butchers.” 
heard  that  news  agencies  may  la  her  book,  dedicated  to  Lud- 
be  allowed  to  import  more  staff  milla  and  Henry  Shapiro  and 
members  to  lighten  the  work  Robert  J.  Korengold,  her  associ- 
load.  Moscow  may  not  become  ates  in  the  UPI  bureau.  Miss 
like  Paris  for  correspondents,  Mosby  lightens  the  picture  of 


'  _1 


Travel  Is  His  Reward 

London,  Ont. 
William  C.  Heine,  executive 
assistant  and  former  member  of 


A  chapter  about  the  Soviet  the  London  Free  Press  editorial 
press  entitled  “Just  the  News  department,  has  won  a  national 
That’s  Printed  to  Fit”  is  at  travel  writing  award  presented 
once  amusing  and  alarming.  For  annually  by  the  British  Colum- 
example,  Pravda  once  charged  bia  Government  and  Press  Jour- 
Znamya  Lenina  with  the  awful  nal.  He  will  receive  a  10-day 
crime,  among  Soviet  journals  all-expense  paid  trip  to  British 
supposed  to  be  devoted  wholly  Columbia  plus  $250  in  cash. 
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you  do  it  best  with 

DAVENPORT  NEWSPAPERS 

They  best  cover  the  Quad  Cities  .  .  .  Davenport, 

Iowa;  Rock  Island,  Moline  and  East  Moline, 

■  Illinois  .  . .  and  all  surrounding  towns,  rich  in  farm¬ 
ing  and  industry.  In  size,  this  great  market  is  behind 
only  Chicago  and  Peoria  in  Iowa  and  Illinois. 

In  this  potent  and  growing  market  —  the  Davenport 
Newspapers  hove  the  Otdy  Sunday  Newspaper 
Only  IMerning  Newspaper  Largest  Evening 
Circulation 


DAVENP 


ReprsMnted  by 
Jann  E  Kelley, 
Inc. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Lee  Hills 

(Continued  from  piij/e  17) 


features,  comic  strips  and  reader 
participation  and  putting  new 
emphasis  on  human  interest 
stories. 

Mr.  Hills  is  a  strong  believer 
in  motivational  research  to 
determine  how  a  newspaper  can 
l)etter  serve  the  i)uhlic  and  .some 
of  the  changes  he  has  made  are 
the  results  of  reader  surveys. 
He  also  advocates  better  inter¬ 
pretative  reporting,  l)elievinjr 
that  newspa))ers  often  fail  to  >ret 
at  the  facts  underlying  a  news 
development  bt'cause  of  their 
“obsession  with  objectivity.” 

^  on  Piililzer  Prl.-e 

His  passion  for  jrettinjr  at  the 
facts  brought  Mr.  Hills  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1955  for  spot 
reporting. 

Stepping  out  of  his  editor’s 
role  at  the  Free  Press,  Mr.  Hills 
started  digging  into  the  critical 
United  Auto  Workers-automo- 
bile  companies  contract  negotia¬ 
tions.  Working  day  and  night,  he 
put  together  the  i)ieces  of  his 
story  in  a  column  called  “Behind 
the  .4uto  Curtain,”  which  accur¬ 
ately  called  the  turn  of  the  toj)- 
secret  talks. 

In  awarding  him  the  Pulitzer 
Prize,  the  judges  cited  him  for 
“aggressive,  resourceful  and 
comprehensive  coverage”  of  the 
labor  negotiations. 

Five  years  earlier,  at  Miami, 
Mr.  Hills  gave  another  impres¬ 
sive  demonsstration  of  his  ag¬ 
gressiveness  and  resourcefulness 
in  directing  a  campaign  against 
Florida  crime  which  won  the 
Miami  Herald  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  public  service. 

One  of  the  most  imaginative 
aspects  of  the  campaign  was  a 
“Know  Your  Neighbor”  series 
that  Mr.  Hill  inaugurated  in  the 
Herald,  featuring  pictures  and 
home  addresses  of  notable 
gangsters  in  the  Miami  area. 

Mr.  Hills  and  a  handful  of 
other  men  also  brought  about 
the  formation  of  the  Greater 
Miami  Crime  Commission,  and 
he  later  ser\’ed  on  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  board  of  directors. 

Graying,  but  still  youthful  in 
appearance,  Mr.  Hills  more 
nearly  resembles  a  successful 
automotive  executive  than  he 
does  a  crusading  newspaperman. 

Born  in  Granville,  North 
Dakota,  on  May  ‘28,  1906,  he 
broke  into  newspapering  on  the 
Price  (Utah)  Newfi- Advocate 
and  was  editor  of  the  paper 
weeks  after  he  left  high  school. 

He  rememl)ers  Utah  as  “one 
of  the  many  forks  in  the  road. 
At  19  I  had  a  chance  to  buy  two 
weeklies  and  build  a  hometown 


Smiling  Executive  Editor  Lee  Hills 

asks  City  Editor  Derick  J.  Daniels 
what's  doing. 

I'hi’ti  s  by  Tt-ny  Spin<t 

future.  I  decided  instead  to  go 
back  to  school.” 

Having  quit  Brigham  Young 
University  to  help  support  his 
family,  he  entered  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  his  tuition 
financc'd  by  a  bank  loan. 

In  1929  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Oklahonm  City  (Okla.) 
Timeii,  and,  in  the  next  three 
years,  served  successively  as 
re])orter,  copyreader,  political 
writer  and  (“ditorial  writer. 

Attending  law  school  at  night, 
he  eai'ned  a  law  degree  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Oklahoma  bar 
in  1934. 

In  1932  he  switched  to  the 
Times’  competitor,  the  Oklahoma 
.Vcie.s,  stayefl  three  years  as 
writer  and  city  editor  and  then 
moved  on  to  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
Prettif  as  a  reporter  and  later 
news  editor. 

Mr.  Hills  moved  up  to  the 
executive  level  in  1936,  becoming 
chief  editorial  writer  and  then 
associate  editor  of  the  Indian- 
apoliit  (Ind.)  Tiniest.  Two  years 
later  he  was  back  in  Oklahoma, 
this  time  as  editor  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  News. 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
transferred  him  in  1939  to  the 
Memjdiiit  (Tenn.)  Pre.'tn-Sci mi- 
tar  as  associate  editor,  then  back 
to  Cleveland  in  1940  as  news 
editor  of  the  Press. 

^  itii  Knight  Since  ’12 

In  1942,  Mr.  Hills  joined  the 
Knight  organization  by  taking  a 
position  with  the  Miami  Herald. 
He  became  managing  editor  a 
short  time  later. 

Toward  the  end  of  World  War 
II  he  became  a  war  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Chicago  Daily’  News 
Foreign  Ser\’ice  (then  o^^’ned  by 
Knight)  and  for  the  Herald.  His 
overseas  reporting  coverwl  the 
Far  East,  Middle  East,  .Africa, 
Europe  and  Latin  America. 

His  interest  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  affairs  has  remained  con¬ 
stant.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
Inter-.American  Press  Associa¬ 


tion  which  he,  along  with  John 
S.  Knight  and  others,  helped  to 
organize. 

He  made  several  reporting 
trips  to  Latin  America  and  in 
1946,  he  l>ecame  one  of  the  first 
North  .American  newspapermen 
to  bt'  awarded  the  Maria  Moors 
CalK)t  Prize  by  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  in  New  York  for  “out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  btdter 
Inter-.American  relations.” 

.As  managing  wlitor  and  later 
executive  editor  of  the  Herald, 
Mr.  Hills  developed  one  of  the 
most  cosmopolitan  pajjers  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1945  he  inaugurated  an 
international  air  expre.ss  edition 
of  the  Herald  which  now  goes 
to  32  Latin  .American  countries. 
It  is  deliveretl  by'  noon  on  the 
day  of  publication  as  far  south 
as  Santiago,  Chile. 

Era  of  ibc  Specialist 

In  1951  Mr.  Hills  was  made 
executive  editor  of  the  Free 
Press,  a  time  when  the  Free 
Press  was  trailing  its  rivals  the 
\ewK  and  Time.t  in  circulation. 

In  a  few  years,  Mr.  Hills  had 
pulled  the  Free  Press  from  la.st 
to  first  in  the  circulation  fight,  a 
situation  which  remained  until 
the  merger  of  the  News  and 
Times  in  196(1. 

In  1959  Mr.  Hills  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  his  present  jtost  with 
the  Knight  papers. 

A  clue  to  the  newspaper  |)hil- 
osophy  of  Lee  Hills  might  be 
gained  in  a  study  of  his  words 
when  he  delivered  the  thirty- 
first  Don  R.  Mellett  Lecture  in 
1960. 

Paying  his  resi)ects  to  cru¬ 
sading  journalism  he  al.so  note<l 
that  this  was  the  era  of  the 
specialist.  “I  venture  to  predict,” 
he  said,  “that  before  many  years 
pass,  our  major  newspapers  will 
be  able  to  find  and  willing  to  pay 
bright  young  medical  graduates 
who  will  write  al)out  medicine, 
educators  who  will  quit  the 
campus  to  write  about  education, 
phy’sicists  who  will  desert  the 
laboratory  for  the  city  room, 
and  down  along  the  lines  of 
information,  expertly  dispensed 
and  readable  for  which  a  grow¬ 
ing  intelligent  public  hungers.” 
• 

Regional  Editor 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Richard  Lindi  has  been 
appointed  as  regional  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Trorcc.sfcr  Telegram 
and  Evening  Gazette.  He  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  Central  New 
England  news  .staffs  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  He  began  as  a  copy  boy 
on  the  Bosttori  Globe,  followdng 
which  he  was  a  reporter  and 
.sports  editor  for  the  Southhridge 
(Mass.)  Evening  News.  For  the 
past  eight  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Gazette  news 
staff. 


In  City  Room,  Lee  Hills  discusses 
day's  news  with  Managing  Editor 
Frank  Angelo. 


Public  Service 
In  New  Bedford 

Boston 

The  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Timis  won  the  fourth  annual 
Sevellon  Brown  Memorial  Pub¬ 
lic  Ser\’ice  Award  for  what  was 
described  as  “a  shining  ex¬ 
ample  of  initiative,  courage, 
determination,  editorial  forth¬ 
rightness  and  news  coverage.” 

The  award  is  given  by  the 
New  England  Associated  Press 
News  Executives  Association.  ^ 

The  1962  award  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Standard-Times 
May  14  for  its  entry,  one  of  42 
from  14  New’  England  news¬ 
papers,  reviewing  the  paper’s 
coverage  of  w’rongdoings  in  the 
Massachusetts  State  Division  of 
Waterways. 

In  a  series  of  articles,  many 
of  them  by  reporter  Edward  B. 
Simmons,  the  Standard-Times 
exposed  so-called  “sw’eetheart” 
deals  involving  the  waterways 
agency. 

Honorable  mention  was  given 
to  the  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  the  Concord  (N.  H.) 
Itaily  Monitor. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  Post,  was 
the  judge. 

Rariok  to  U.  of  Oregon 

Eugene,  Ore. 

Galen  R.  Rarick,  visiting  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  Berkeley,  has  been 
named  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Oregon  and  next  year  w’ill  be 
director  of  communications  re¬ 
search. 

Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush  of  Stan¬ 
ford  University  w’ill  be  visiting 
professor  at  the  University  of 
Oregon  School  of  Journalism 
during  the  spring  semester,  re¬ 
placing  Prof.  Warren  Price,  who 
is  lecturing  at  Montana  State 
University. 
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THIS  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGL  AND  NEWSPAPERS; 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m),  Portland  Press-Herald  (m). 
Portland  Express  (E).  Portland  Telegram  (s) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (e) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e), 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (E), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e). 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E), 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e).  Union  (M),  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E), 
Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (e) 

Providence  Bulletin  (e), 

Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bristol  Press  (E) 
Hartford  Courant  (m),  Hartford  Courant  (s), 

Hartford  Times  (e),  Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 
Middletown  Press  (e),  New  Britain  Herald  (e). 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m) 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s),  Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s) 
Torrington  Register,  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&s) 


Providence  Journal  (M&s), 


Grocery  buying  is  the  biggest 
food  news  in  New  England! 

Sure  the  fishing’s  fine  in  the  New  England 
region’s  lakes,  and  along  its  coasts.  And 
the  state  of  Maine  is  almost  synonymous  with 
lobsters!  Rut  it’s  bigger  news  for  food 
advertisers  that  New  England  families  are  the 
nation’s  biggest  speiulers  when  it  comes  to 
grixeries.  Their  Sl,115  per  household  food 
sales  ranks  them  numher  one  among  all  U.  S. 
regions.  And  the  figures  are  up  29.8%  over 
ten  years  ago! 

Newspapers  sell  New  England 

You  are  assured  up  to  100%  household  coverage 
by  city  /ones  via  local  daily  Newspapers. 


Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers. 
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PROMOTION 


Film  Audiences  React 
To  Emotion  and  Art 


By  George  ^  iit 

“Advertising  will  always  be 
part  art,  part  science,  and  un¬ 
less  you  can  engender  some  emo¬ 
tional  response  along  with  your 
statistical  pitch,  the  statistics 
are  liable  to  fall  flat  on  their 
neatly-washed  faces,”  says  Har¬ 
old  M.  Canning,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times. 

The  emotional  and  aesthetic 
involvement  of  viewers  is  one 
of  the  fundamentals  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  market  films  which 
the  Times  uses  so  successfully  in 
its  national  advertising  solicita¬ 
tions. 

The  Times,  which  produces  its 
own  films  through  a  team  made 
up  of  the  national  manager, 
graphic  arts,  photo  and  promo¬ 
tion  departments,  has  used  film 
techniques  for  national  presen¬ 
tations  since  1956.  The  audio¬ 
visual  method  used  at  the  Times 
consists  of  full-color  slides  co¬ 
ordinated  with  a  narrative  on 
tape  with  musical  backgrounds. 


A  projector  is  used  that  auto¬ 
matically  projects  the  slides 
through  an  inaudible  beep  on 
the  sound  tape. 

St.  Petersburg  provides  a 
rather  photogenic  subject  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  Times’  slides,  and 
the  pajjer  makes  the  most  of 
the  natural  color  and  beauty  of 
the  subject.  All  pictures  are 
taken  from  the  standpoint  of 
art,  with  each  frame  an  in¬ 
dividual  composition.  Not  just 
pictures  of  schools,  but  schools 
w'ith  flowers  and  trees  providing 
the  proper  setting.  Wherever 
possible,  exotic  views  dramatize 
the  glamour  of  the  area. 

Changing  the  Image 

The  newest  Times  production, 
currently  being  sho^^Ti  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies,  carries  the 
title,  “Tempest  in  a  Paint-Pot.” 
In  addition  to  dispelling  the 
city’s  “old  folks”  image,  it  is 
designed  to  dramatize  the  dras¬ 


Are  You  selling  the  SKlLLionaire? 

The  SKlLLionaire  lives  .  .  .  and  works  .  .  .  and  buys 
in  and  around  Rochester,  New  York.  He’s  a  skilled 
worker  in  one  of  the  city’s  many  precision  industries.  The 
effective  buying  income  of  his  household  is  19.3%  greater 
than  the  national  average.*  Where  should  he  spend  his 
money,  and  on  what?  He  finds  out  in  his  Rochester  news¬ 
papers. 

ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION  DEMOCRAT  and  CHRONICLE 

(evening)  (morning) 

MEMBERS;  GANNETT  GROUP 

Combined  weekday  circulation  256,313 
Sunday  circulation  186,162 

Gannett  AdvertUing  Sales,  Inc.,  New  Yerk,  Philadelphio, 

Hartford,  Syrocuse,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Son  Francisco 

•  Source:  Solee  Miineeeme--.l ,  "Survey  of  Buyinir  Bower."  Mey  10.  1901 


tic  changes  in  the  area’s  econ¬ 
omy. 

One  of  the  problems  which 
faced  St.  Petersburg  was  its 
fame  as  a  “green  Itench”  com¬ 
munity,  appealing  to  the  re¬ 
tired.  And  while  many  of  the 
city’s  activities  are  predicated 
on  making  retired  life  a  happy 
experience,  the  changing  times 
have  relegated  this  phase  to  only 
a  third  of  the  scene,  along  wdth 
industry  and  tourism  sharing  in 
the  area’s  growth.  As  the  film 
points  out,  more  than  60,000 
children  now  attend  St.  Peters- 
burg-Pinellas  County  schools. 

Project  '61 

Last  year  Mr.  Canning  was 
determined  to  do  something 
about  the  “old-folks”  image  of 
the  community,  and  through  the 
Suncoast  Advertising  Club, 
helped  organize  project  ’61.  It’s 
aim:  To  change  the  color  of  the 
benches,  beautify  the  city,  and 
embark  on  a  series  of  projects 
w'hich  w’ould  portray  the  true 
character  of  the  community.  The 
city  had  to  repeal  a  50-year-old 
ordinance  to  enable  the  benches 
to  be  painted  pastel  shades. 

The  Times’  new  film  was  de¬ 
signed  to  dramatically  portray 
these  changes,  as  well  as  the 
growth  of  the  city,  and  the  news¬ 
paper.  And  the  repainting  of 
the  benches  was  just  the  color¬ 
ful  peg  on  which  to  hang  the 
tale.  (The  switch  to  pastel 
shades  received  nationwide  news 
coverage,  with  nearly  every  pa¬ 
per  in  the  nation  carrying  the 
story,  as  well  as  some  British 
and  Canadian  publications.) 

The  film  is  shown  by  Mr.  Can- 
I  ning  and  members  of  the  staff  of 
I  the  paper’s  national  representa- 
I  tives.  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley, 
Inc.,  to  group  meetings  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  New  York,  Detroit,  At¬ 
lanta,  Miami  and  St.  Louis. 
Since  1956  more  than  500 
:  agfency  and  home  office  groups 
i  have  seen  the  Times’  films  —  a 
■  new  one  is  produced  each  year 
!  —  with  the  number  of  persons 
I  in  each  audience  ranging  from 
I  5  to  60.  The  film  is  shown  at 
agency  and  other  offices,  and  it 
I  is  not  unusual  for  Mr.  Canning 
to  present  the  film  20  times  in 
a  5-day  trip  to  New  York. 

“Account  executives,  space 
buyers  and  other  agency  per¬ 
sonnel  like  to  see  the  film,”  says 
Mr.  Canning,  “because  it  en¬ 
ables  them,  in  effect,  to  visit 
St.  Petersburg  for  a  half-hour; 
to  see  w'ith  their  own  eyes  the 
burgeoning  growth  that  is  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  market,  to  view 
the  Times  itself  with  its  many 
departments  dedicated  to  creat¬ 
ing  ‘Florida’s  best  newspaper!’  ” 

Plenty  of  statistics,  of  course, 
are  included  in  a  Market  Data 
Folder  left  behind  with  the 
viewers  at  the  conclusion  of  the 


presentation.  These  studies  are 
also  done  in  color. 

“Films  such  as  ours  can  l)e 
excellent  tools,”  Mr.  Canning 
said,  “provided  the  emotional 
and  aesthetic  values  are  built 
into  them.  Advertising  itself 
deals  with  emotions,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  sales  presenta¬ 
tions  to  agencies  and  advertisers 
should  not  have  emotional  quali¬ 
ties.  Account  executives  and 
space  buyers  have  told  me  they 
hear  so  many  figures  from  sales¬ 
men  that  they  run  out  of  their 
ears,  and  the  salesmen  out  of 
their  minds.  Why  not  add  emo¬ 
tional  and  aesthetic  appeals  to 
make  these  figures  palatable?” 

Well,  why  not? 

*  *  * 

GOURMET-CRITIC  —  “Gra¬ 
cious  Living,  with  deadlines,”  is 
the  title  of  a  promotion  folder 
from  the  Toronto  Telegram,  tell¬ 
ing  about  the  interesting  assign¬ 
ments  of  drama  critic  Ronald 
Evans,  who  also  covers  the 
gourmet  beat.  Mr.  Evans  writes 
a  weekly  restaurant  colum, 
“Table  Talk,”  as  well  as  sam¬ 
pling  theatre  fare  and  doing  a 
daily  drama  column. 

*  *  * 

LULU  —  A  circular  from  the 
promotion  department  of  the 
Record,  Bergen  County,  N.  J. 
daily,  announces  that  the  first- 
place  “Lulu”  award  for  out¬ 
standing  editorial  coverage  of 
male  apparel  during  1961  has 
been  awarded  the  paper  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Men’s 
and  Boys’  Wear  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail 
Clothiers  and  Furnishers.  This 
is  the  third  consecutive  year  the 
Record  has  won  the  honor. 

«  «  * 

WANT  ADS  —  Two  direct 
mail  folders  from  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  show  Classified 
growth  and  volume.  One  folder 
points  out  a  786,043  line  gain  in 
classified  volume  since  ’50;  the 
other  boasts  of  5,648  ads  total¬ 
ing  414,056  lines  of  want  ads 
in  1961.  The  second  mailer  is 
directed  to  employers  seeking 
engineers,  scientists  or  technical 
help. 

«  *  * 

MARKETS  —  The  Roanoke 
Thnes  and  World-News  devel¬ 
ops  the  premise  that  informed 
consumers,  the  audiences  of  ad¬ 
vertising  media,  determine  mar¬ 
kets — not  metropolitan  or  other 
.statistical  or  political  areas — in 
a  new  market  brochure  con¬ 
cerning  Roanoke  and  34  other 
selected  newspaper  markets.  The 
booklet  points  out  that  these 
newspaper  markets  have  impor¬ 
tant  market  potential  beyond 
their  metropolitan  area  bounda¬ 
ries.  The  16-page  brochure  is 
titled  “What  kind  of  people  don’t 
read  newspapers.” 
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We  believe, 

THERE  IS  NO  '  NATIONAL  MARKET:. 


and  that  manufacturers  of  branded  merchandise 
are  becoming  increasingly  alive  to  the  waste 
involved  in  the  concept  of  the  U.S.  as  a  national  market. 

NEWSPAPERS  are  the  IDEAL  SALES  MEDIUM,  because... 

1.  Each  manufacturer  can  place  his  advertising  sales  pressure  —  to  suit  his  exact 
distribution  picture  -  NO  waste. 

2.  Markets  differ  radically  in  climate,  tastes,  living  habits. 

3.  Newspapers  reach  everyday,  86^r  of  the  homes  in  every  major  market  in  America 
-  penetrate  each  market  deeplv,  and  more  thoroughly,  than  do  magazines,  radio 
or  TV. 

4.  In  newspapers  the  reader  welcomes  the  advertising. 

5.  People  remember  what  they  READ  -  they  quickly  forget  what  they  hear. 


Some  day  soon,  we  think,  manufacturers  of  branded  merchandise  will  start  to  adjust  their  advertising 
budgets,  so  as  to  bring  their  advertising  dollar  closer  to  their  distribution  -  so  as  to  produce  more  sales 
and  more  profit  per  dollar  spent  —  rather  than  scattering  same  over  a  wide  area  —  not  closely  related  to 
their  distribution. 

This  can  best  be  done  by  increasing  their  newspaper  advertising. 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  AMERICA  EVERY  DAY  BUY  AND  READ  THOROUGHLY  OVER 
60,000,000  NEWSPAPERS 

Published  in  the  interest  of  all  newspapers  by 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 

Representing  newspapers  exclusively  since  1900 


HERBERT  w.  MOIONEY,  Chairman  of  the  Board 


HERBERT  w.  MOIONEY,  Jr.,  President 


‘People-In-Politics’ 
PIP  of  a  Promotion 


9  Mow 

Early  response  was  slow,  as 
expected.  Then  it  began  to 
snowball. 

“.At  first,  we  worried  about 
filling  40  vacancies  in  the  first- 
stage  leadership  courses,”  Mr. 
Averitt  recalls.  “Instead,  we 
wound  up  with  65  applica¬ 
tions.  ...” 

A  special  task  force  did  the 
screening.  Since  P-I-P  was 
working  in  harmony,  not  con¬ 
flict,  with  both  political  parties, 

'  ^  each  of  them  was  alloted  five 

places  so  that  Action  Course 
could  be  offered  later  to  precinct 
||m  workers.  Six  more  went  to  five 

students  and  a  teacher,  on  a 
.  scholarship  basis,  to  encourage 
a  P-I-P  youth  program.  Citizens 
^  \  I  from  varied  walks  of  life  got 

'■  ^  ■  the  rest. 

t  explained  by  Edl-  first-stage  courses  were 

neral  manager,  and 

3ity  News-Dispatch.  (Continued  on  page  114-B) 
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‘People-In-Politics’ 
PIP  of  a  Promotion 

By  A I  Spirrj* 

Kiiilorial  Nixon  Ni’W'paiMT'i 


PARTICIPANTS  In  fhe  Discussion  Leader  course  attend  a  session  In  the 
newspaper's  new  Community  room. 


top  leailei'.":  of  both  political 
pai  tie.-i  and  re.spected  repre.-ient- 
ative.s  of  bu.'iine.<.'i,  labof,  educa¬ 
tion  and  civic  groups. 

“If  you  like  the  idea  enough 
to  help,  we’ll  push  it  hard."  we 
proniisetl. 


.-econd  stage. 

Time  was  a  tyrant.  In  Indi¬ 
ana,  both  parties  elect  precinct 
leaders  in  May  primaries.  Can- 
tlitlates  had  tt)  file  by  .March  2'.' 
and  we  wanted  to  encourage 
contests  in  these  key  grass-root.'^ 


The  M  irliijidtt  Citjf  (Ind.) 
\etrx  -  hixfKitrh’x  “People  -  In- 
I’olitics"  jtroject  has  turned  out 
to  be  ju.st  what  its  initials  im¬ 
ply — a  PIP  of  a  promotion. 

Strictly  nonpartisan,  largely 
self-supporting  and  productive 
of  much  good  will,  P-I-P  has 
achieved  remarkable  early  re¬ 
sults  while  promising  the  com¬ 
munity  far-reaching  long-iange 
benefits. 

“Despite  certain  hazards, 
more  newspapers  ought  to  ven¬ 
ture  into  this  field,”  says  K.  i’. 
.■^veritt,  News-Dispatch  general 
manager.  “Democracy  works 
l)est  when  good  citizens  work  at 
it.  Any  newspaper  which  leads 
the  way  can  perform  a  real 
public  seivice  and  simultane¬ 
ously  eidiance  its  i)ublic  rela¬ 
tions." 


of  e.xcellent  results. 

-Mthough  the  Chamber  speaks 
for  business  and  consenatives, 
its  .Action  Courst*  reflects  vir¬ 
tually  no  such  bias.  With  a  few 
minor  revisions,  it  can  be  made 
e<iually  appealing  to  Ue|)ubli- 
cans.  Democrats,  business,  labor 
and  all  other  segments  of  so¬ 
ciety. 

.Above  all,  the  cour.se  super¬ 
latively  prepaies  beginners  for 
political  activity.  It  is  simple, 
practical,  ingeniously  organized 
— and  available  to  ariyone  at 
small  cost. 

We  began  P-l-P  by  pre.senting 
;i  carefully-planned  basic  blue¬ 
print  to  a  blue-ribbon,  IT-mem- 
ber  local  group  which  included 


Ses»ioii» 

Responding  enthusiastically, 
the  group  forme<l  I’-1-I’’.s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  which,  in 
turn,  was  broken  into  1(1  small 
task  forces,  each  assigned  a 
specific  job. 

The  .Action  Cour.ses  involve 
nine  weekly  two-hour  discu.s- 
sion-type  .sessions.  Ideally,  they 
should  be  limited  to  20  enrollees, 
guided  by  a  skillful  discussion 
leader.  Conseciuently,  our  initial 
program  required  two  stages. 

The  first  stage  called  for  two 
11-week  courses,  with  two  ses- 
sitms  on  di.scussion  techniiiues 
inserted  at  mid-point  to  train 
enough  leaders  to  conduct  r<‘gu- 
lar.  nine-week  courses  in  the 


laces. 

That  m  e  a  n  t  second  -  stage 
courses  had  to  be  well  along  by 
late  March  —  impossible  if  we 
ran  the  two  stages  consecutively 
after  a  post-Chri.stma.s  publicity 
campaign. 

.'so  we  gambleil  that  first-stage 
trainees  would  be  competent 
leaders  after  four  .sessions  on 
politics  and  two  on  discussion 
techniciues — and  could  thus  con¬ 
duct  new  cour.ses  even  as  they 
completed  their  own. 

.Aware  of  the  difficulty  of  in¬ 
spiring  intere.st  and  actii>n  in 
the  drab  field  of  politics,  we 
launched  an  intensive  publicity 
campaign  on  Dec.  2(1-  and  kept 
pouring  it  on  daily  thereafter.  .A 
P-I-I’  speakers  bureau  also  ar¬ 
ranged  personal  talks  to  ;{(i-odd 
local  groups. 

Sb(u  Response 


Early  response  was  slow,  as 
expected,  ’riien  it  began  to 
snowball. 

“.At  first,  we  worried  about 
filling  40  vacancies  in  the  first- 
stage  leader.ship  courses,”  .Mr. 
.Averitt  recalls.  “Instead,  we 
wound  up  with  ♦>.')  apiilica- 
tions.  ..." 

.A  special  task  force  did  the 
screening.  -S  i  n  c  e  I'-I-I’  was 
working  in  harmony,  not  con¬ 
flict,  with  both  political  parties, 
each  of  them  was  alloteil  five 
places  so  that  .Action  Course 
couhi  be  offeied  later  to  precinct 
workers.  Six  more  went  to  five 
students  and  a  teacher,  on  a 
.scholarship  basis,  to  encourage 
a  I’-I-I’  youth  program.  Citizens 
from  varied  walks  of  life  got 
the  rest. 

The  first-stage  courses  were 

(('ontinmd  on  /nige  114-B) 


'I  liree  C^tn^  iclioii> 

I’-l-l*  was  boi'n  of  three  con¬ 
victions  develoi)ed  by  long  ex- 
posui'e  to  rowdy  Indiana  poli¬ 
tics.  fi'om  piecinct  to  state- 
house,  nanudy: 

1.  That  political  reform  must 
begin  at  the  gi'ass  i-oots  of  exist¬ 
ing  party  structures  to  be  ef- 
ft'ctive  and  enduring. 

2.  That  many  more  gi>od  citi¬ 
zens  would  get  active  in  politics 
if  they  only  knew  how. 

That  a  newspaper  is  sin¬ 
gularly  e(iuipped  to  promote  and 
offei’  a  nonpartisan  political  ed¬ 
ucation  program. 

W’e  started  with  a  good  basic 
tool  —  the  I'.  .^.  Chamber  of 
Commerce’s  “.Action  (’our.se  in 
Practical  Politics.”  Introduced  in 
iy.5H,  the  -Action  (’ourse  already 
has  produced  nearly  200,000 
citizen-politicians  and  a  record 


USE  OF  MANUAL  In  People-In-Polltics  program  is  explained  by  Edi¬ 
torial  Director  At  Spiers,  right,  to  R.  C.  Averitt,  general  manager,  and 
G.  R.  Averitt,  business  manager,  of  the  Michigan  City  News-Dispatch. 
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Continuous  assembly  ( 
matrices:  straight-lir 
delivery.  Pushbuttc 
control  of  basic  fun 
tions.  All  new  distribi 
tor  shifter.  Hydraul 
magazine  elevation, fa 
ning.  Hydraulic  justii 
cation:  less  matrix  wea 


1  -  There’s  no  stop  an 
made  possible  by  El 
bling  elevator  has  b( 
assembly  formerly  n 
assembling  speeds, 
ton  control  of  vital  r 
and  different  -  engi 
4.  Magazines  move 
A  finger  on  the  app 
changes.  Elektron  c 
5  To  help  matrices 


stop  and  goon  Elektron.  Assembly  of  matrices  is  continuous, 
le  by  Elektron’s  exclusive  straight-line  delivery.  The  assem- 
r  has  been  eliminated  and  with  it  the  interruption  to  matrix 
merly  required.  Result-more  type  in  less  time,  at  practical 
speeds.  2.  Everything  is  handy  on  Elektron.  Note  push-but- 
f  vital  machine  functions.  3.  The  distributor  shifter  is  new 
t- engineered  for  positive  performance  at  high  speeds, 
s  move  hydraulically  with  push-button  control,  on  Elektron. 
the  appropriate  button  shifts  magazines  or  fans  them  for 
;ktron  carries  up  to  four  standard  90-channel  magazines, 
natrices  live  longer  Elektron  has  hydraulic  justification.  At 
;  maintains  uniform  force  and  positive  drive  of  space  bands. 

genthaler  HBBH 
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THE  FASTEST  LINECASTING 
MACHINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


ANPA’s  First  Members  75  Years  Later 


-E 
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->  _  •"»*-  ^  .,  .  ’ 
ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION — "The  name  of  fhis  assoclafion  shall 
be  the  American  Newspaper  Publisher's  Association  .  .  ,  The  objects 
of  this  association  are  the  protection  of  the  members  from  irresponsible 
customers,  the  gathering  and  disseminating  among  its  members  of  infor¬ 
mation  of  value  to  them;  and  the  rendering  to  each  other  of  such  other 
assistance  as  may  be  within  their  power." 

An  Encouraging  Look  at  the 
Survival  Power  of  Newspapers 

By  Eclnin  Emery 


Seventy-five  years  ago,  on 
February  16-17,  1887,  the  first 
meeting  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
was  held  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
There  were  representatives  of 
45  U  .S.  daily  newspapers  pres¬ 
ent  among  51  men  who  signed 
the  register.  A  Rochester  paper 
listed  another  52  dailies  as  hav¬ 
ing  pledged  to  enter  the  new 
trade  association. 

What  has  happened  to  those 
97  daily  newspapers  in  the  in¬ 
tervening  75  years?  Would  their 
stories  help  to  affirm  or  deny 
the  thesis  of  the  “disappearing 
daily,”  to  sharpen  or  weaken 
the  image  projected  by  some 
critics  as  “the  fading  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper”? 

Those  were  the  questions 
asked.  After  the  records  of  the 
97  papers,  published  in  60  cities 


Dr.  Emery  is  a  professor  in 
the  University  of  Minnesota 
School  of  Journalism.  He  is  the 
author  of  “History  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation”  and  a  history  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  “The  Press  and  Amer¬ 
ica,”  whose  second  edition  will 
appear  in  May.  Both  books  won 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  awards  for  re¬ 
search  about  journalism. 
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located  in  31  states,  were  tracked 
down  and  the  statistics  were 
analyzed,  this  appears  to  be  the 
answer : 

The  newspaper  business  isn’t 
so  bad,  after  all. 

40  Still  in  Business 

Here  is  a  summary  in  brief 
of  what  has  happened  during 
75  hectic  years  to  the  first  97 
ANPA  dailies:  40  are  still  do¬ 
ing  business  with  the  identical 
nameplate;  another  15  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  nameplate  of  a 
still-published  daily;  the  other 
42  lost  their  identities  in  merg¬ 
ers  or  were  the  victims  of  out¬ 
right  suspensions.  Daily  news¬ 
papers  are  being  published  in 
every  one  of  the  60  cities,  even 
in  one  of  13,000  population. 

Had  the  owners  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  retail  department  stores 
from  the  same  60  cities  met  in 
convention  in  1887,  would  the 
store  names  of  56%  still  be  dis¬ 
played  75  years  later? 

Would  56%  of  the  advertising 
agencies  which  had  representa¬ 
tives  hovering  about  the  first 
ANPA  convention  in  Powers’ 
Hotel  still  be  in  business  today? 
Or  56%  of  their  clients? 

The  writer  doesn’t  have  the 


answers  to  those  questions,  but 
U.  S.  Census  statistics  on  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  business  enter¬ 
prises  raise  a  formidable  ques¬ 
tion  mark.  The  point  is,  news¬ 
papers  are  as  subject  as  any 
other  businesses  to  the  ravages 
of  time,  depressions,  inflation, 
changing  economic  patterns,  and 
altered  social  needs  for  their 
existence.  It  might,  indeed,  be 
considered  remarkable  that  55 
of  those  97  dailies  of  1887  are 
still  in  business,  40  of  them  “at 
the  same  old  stand”  with  identi¬ 
cal  nameplates. 

Tlie  Periodical  Death  Toll 

Two  of  the  men  at  the  first 
ANPA  convention  represented 
periodicals  —  Judge  and  Frank 
Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper. 
If  one  looks  into  the  histories 
of  journalism  for  the  names  of 
leading  magazines  in  1887,  he 
finds  these  (founding  dates  in 
parentheses) : 

Literary :  North  American 
Review  (1815) ,  Harper’s  Month¬ 
ly  (1850),  Atlantic  Monthly 
(1857),  Century  (1881),  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  (1886).  Current  affairs: 
Leslie’s  (1855),  Harper’s  Week¬ 
ly  (1857),  Nation  (1865),  Inde¬ 
pendent  (1848),  Forum  (1886). 
Humor:  Judge  (1881),  Life 
(1883),  Puck  (1877).  Children: 
Youth’s  Companion  (1827),  St. 
Nicholas  (1873).  Women’s: 
Godey’s  Lady’s  Book  (1830), 
Peterson’s  (1842),  Woman’s 
Home  Companion  (1873), 


Ladies’  Home  Journal  (1883), 
Good  Housekeeping  (1885).  Soon 
to  arrive  were  four  popular 
magazines:  Collier’s  (1888), 
Munsey’s  (1889),  Literary  Di¬ 
gest  (1890)  and  McClure’s 
(1893). 

Of  those  24  only  five  still  sur¬ 
vive:  Harper’s,  Atlantic,  Na¬ 
tion,  Ladies’  Home  Journal  and 
Good  Housekeeping.  Americans 
are  reading  instead  such  circu¬ 
lation  leaders  as  the  Reader’s 
Digest  (1922),  Ufe  (1936), 
Look  (1937),  McCall’s  (1897) 
and  Saturday  Evening  Post  (re¬ 
vived  in  1897) ;  and  Time 
{192S),  Newsweek  (1933),  New 
Yorker  (1925)  and  Saturday 
Review  (1924)  for  news  and 
culture. 

There  are  far  more  magazines 
published  now  than  in  1887,  and 
many  more  readers  of  those 
which  appear.  But  the  names  on 
the  magazines  have  changed 
greatly  since  1887,  and  the  num¬ 
bers  of  leading  magazines  in 
the  different  fields  of  reading 
interest  have  declined. 

Similarly,  there  are  many 
more  daily  newspapers  published 
now  than  in  1887,  and  many 
more  readers  of  those  which  ap¬ 
pear.  But  the  names  of  the 
dailies  have  changed  (although 
not  as  greatly  as  those  of  maga¬ 
zines),  and  the  numbers  of  lead¬ 
ing  dailies  in  the  different  fields 
of  reading  interest  (cities  of 

(Continued  on  page  68) 


ANPA  Membership — 855 

From  46  to  855  is  the  story  of  ANPA  membership  in  75  years 
of  existence.  The  newest  members,  incidentally,  are  the  Edwards- 
ville  (Ill.)  Intelligencer,  circulation  6,139,  and  the  San  Juan 
(P.  R.)  Star,  circulation  11,073. 

Almost  half  of  ANPA  membership  (47%)  have  circulations 
below  25,000  and  almost  three-fourths  (’71.1%)  have  circulations 
less  than  50,000. 

Present  ANPA  membership  of  855  newspapers  with  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  54,692,315  represents  92.3%  of  total  U.  S.  daily  cir¬ 
culation  and  66.3%  of  total  Canadian  daily  circulation.  Percent¬ 
ages  are  based  on  total  circulation  figures  compiled  by  Editor  & 
PUBLiSHQt.  Tabulation  follows: 


Groups 

%  of  Total  No.  of  Member 
Membership  Newspapers 

Aggregate 

Circulation 

Under  5,000  . 

.  2.93 

25 

100,267 

5,000—  10,000  . 

.  11.83 

101 

775,275 

10,000—  15,000  . 

.  13.70 

117  • 

-  1,444,753 

15,000—  25,000  . 

.  18.50 

158 

3,121,344 

25,000—  50,000  . 

.  24.12 

206 

7,147,924 

50,000—  100,000  . 

.  12.76 

109 

7,610,214 

100,000—  250,000  . 

.  11.12 

95 

14,931,223 

250,000—  500,000  . 

.  3.51 

30 

9,765,797 

500,000—1,000,000  . 

.  1.41 

12 

7,788,535 

Over  1,000,000  .... 

.  0.12 

1 

2,006,983 

ANPA  members 

100.007o 

Sunday  circulation 

854 

of  43,947,085 

54,692,315 

represents 

91.1%  of  total  Sunday  circulation. 
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(a.ni.).  1842;  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch  (p.m.)i  1871;  Detroit 
(Mich.)  A' ties  (p.m.),  1873;  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  (a.m.). 
1831;  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Neivs 
(p.m.),  1869;  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Times-L'nion  (a.m.),  1864;  Jer- 
isey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal 
‘i(p.m.),  1865;  Wilmington  (Del.) 
’News  (a.m.),  1880;  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star  (p.m.),  1852;  and 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 
(p.m.),  1812. 

Nine  other  dailies  represented 
on  the  convention  floor  still  have 
their  names  included  in  a  cur¬ 
rent  nameplate: 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier 
(1831)  and  Buffalo  Express 
(1846),  merged  as  the  Courier- 
Express  (a.m.)  in  1926;  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Post  (1881), 
named  the  Post  &  Times-Star 
(p.m.)  since  1958;  Columbus 
Ohio  State  Journal  (1811), 
merged  in  the  Citizen-Journal 
(p.m.)  in  1959;  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Herald,  merged  in  the  Journal 
Herald  (a.m.)  in  1949;  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y.)  Union  &  Advertiser 
(1826),  now  part  of  the  Times- 
Union  (p.m.) ;  Lockport  (N.  Y.) 
Journal  (1821),  now  part  of  the 
Union  Sun  &  Journal  (p.m.) ; 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Gazette 
(1863),  now  part  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Gazette  (a.m.) ;  and  the 
Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser, 

merged  in  1905  in  the  Citizen- 
Advertiser  (p.m.). 

Twenty-five  papers  with  the 
same  nameplate  now  as  in  1887 
were  listed  at  the  time  of  the 
first  ANPA  convention  as 
pledged  members: 

Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  (a.m.- 
'  p.m.),  1872;  Boston  (Mass.) 


First  Members 
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HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS  are  under  the  care  of  ANPA  Librarian, 
Beatrice  Du  Bols,  who  1$  shown  looking  over  the  51  signatures  of  pub¬ 
lishers  present  at  ANPA's  founding  at  the  Powers  Hotel,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  in  February  1887.  At  right  is  picture  of  late  W.  H.  Brearley  of  the 
Detroit  News,  who  played  an  important  role  in  the  association's  creation. 

wler  (p.m.),  1825;  Boston  tin  (p.m.) ,  ISAl ;  Reading  (?a.) 
ss.)  Advertiser  (Sunday  Eagle  (p.m.),  1868;  Chicago 
),1813;  Springfield  (Mass.)  (Ill.)  Daily  News  (p.m.),  1876; 
m  (a.m.),  1864;  Elmira  Kansas  City  (^o.)  Star  (p.m.), 

Y.)  Advertiser  (a.m.),  1880;  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
1;  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulle-  Journal  (a.m.),  1868;  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times  (p.m.),  1884;  Lit- 
tie  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 
(a.m.),  1819;  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Slade  (p.m.),  1835;  Nashville 
-(Oo  (Tenn.)  Banner  (p.m.),  1876; 

Snleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Oh- 

_ _ I  server  (a.m.),  1865;  Savannah 

(Ga.)  News  (a.m.),  18.50; 

^  V  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer 

9  ^  ^  (a.m.),  1852;  .T/i7M.'ni<A*ce  (Wis.) 

Journal  (p.m.),  1882;  Oshkosh 
— fjl  ff^  (Wis.)  Northwestern  (p.m.), 
— X  1868;  .Minneapolis  (Minn.) 

Tribune  (a.m.),  1867;  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  (p.m.),  1868; 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital  (a.m.), 
1879;  Austin  (Tex.)  Statesman 
(p.m.),  1871;  El  Paso  (fex.) 
Times  (a.m.),  1881;  Santa  Fe 
New  Mexican  (p.m.),  1849. 

In  Current  Nameplates 

Six  other  pledged  new  mem¬ 
bers  of  188'7  are  still  repre¬ 
sented  in  current  nameplates: 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 

(1877),  named  the  Post  and 
Times-Herald  (a.m.)  since  1954; 
Boston  (Mass.)  Record  (1884), 
merged  in  the  Record  American 
(all-day)  in  1961;  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times  (1856),  now  part 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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The  Nashville  Banner  is  one  of  96  charter  members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  This  newspaper  is  happy  to 
have  had  a  part  in  the  ANPA’s  record  of  high  accomplishment  in 
behalf  of  the  press  of  this  continent,  with  collateral  assistance  to  the 
newspapers  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

^  As  the  ANPA  celebrates  its  Diamond  Jubilee,  the  Nashville 

Banner  salutes  its  officers,  directors,  staff  and  all  those  whose  dedi¬ 
cated  efforts  through  the  years  have  brought  the  ANPA  to  its  present 
eminence  in  serviceful  achievement  in  behalf  of  those  who  seek  to 
maintain  a  sound,  economic  newspaper  structure,  which  is  one  of  the 
basic  requirements  for  the  preservation  of  a  free  press,  itself  a  key- 
)  stone  of  a  free  people. 


President  and  Publisher,  Nashville  Banner 
President,  ANPA,  1937-1939 


First  Members 
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of  the  Thnen-Union  (a.m.) ;  Pe¬ 
oria  (Ill.)  Journal  (1855),  now 
part  of  the  Journal-Star  (a.ni.- 
p.m.) ;  Xew  Orleans  (La.)  Item 
(1877),  merged  in  the  States  & 
Item  (p.m.)  in  1958;  and  the 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Daily  Un¬ 
ion  (1863),  now'  part  of  the  Un¬ 
ion  Leader  (all-day). 

Of  these  55  survivors,  26  are 
afternoon  dailies,  24  morning, 
two  have  both  morning  and 
afternoon  editions,  two  are  all¬ 
day  dailies,  and  one  is  a  Sun¬ 
day  paper. 

Among  the  21  dailies  repre¬ 
sented  by  men  attending  the 
1887  ANPA  convention,  but  now 
“dead”  newspapers,  were  such 
long-lived  papers  as  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle  (1841-1955), 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Journal  (1830- 
1925)  and  Boston  (Mass.)  Jour¬ 
nal  (1833-1917).  And  among  the 
21  now'-dead  papers  w'hich  were 
listed  as  pledged  members  w'ere 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Inter  Ocean 
(1865-19U) ,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Record  (1870-1947),  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Journal  (1852-1942, 
after  1928  the  Journal-Post), 
and  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Leader 
(1854-1917). 

Also  represented  at  the  1887 
meeting  were  the  Buffalo 


(N.  Y.)  Times,  suspended  in 
1939;  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Press, 
1937;  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Times 
(later  Times  -  Union) ,  1937; 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Post-Ex¬ 

press,  1922;  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Independent,  1917 ;  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Bee  (later  News-Bee) , 
1939 ;  D  e  s  Si  o  in  e  s  (Iowa) 
Leader,  1902;  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Telegram-Herald  (later 
Herald),  1958;  and  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  Syrcumse 
(N.  Y.)  Times,  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Press,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Truth, 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Times,  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Tribune,  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Democrat,  Kala^ 
mazoo  (Mich.)  Telegraph,  Prov¬ 
idence  (R.  L.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
Evening  Reporter,  all  of  whose 
passings  w'ent  unrecorded  in  the 
general  chronicles. 

.\mong  the  Missing 

Now'  missing,  too,  from  among 
the  pledged  members  are  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Morning  Her¬ 
ald,  published  from  1875-1906; 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Times  (1859)  and 
Chicago  Herald  (1881),  which 
became  the  Times-Herald  in 
1895  and  ev'entually  flickered  out 
w'hen  the  Herald  &  Examiner 
died  in  1939;  Chicago  Mail 
(1884-1895);  Denver  (Col.)  Re¬ 
publican,  merged  in  1913  with 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News; 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Leader  and 


Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Telegraph, 
killed  in  1923  and  1927  mergers, 
respectively;  Milw'aukee  Eve¬ 
ning  Wisconsin,  merged  in  1919; 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Journal,  killed 
in  1922;  Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee 
(later  News-Bee),  killed  in 
1937;  and  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Express,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Evening  Call,  PhoenixviUe  (Pa.) 
Star,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Republi¬ 
can,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Tribune, 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Tribune  and 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Every  Eve¬ 
ning. 

But  other  newspapers  have 
been  prospering  in  the  cities 
w'here  these  failed.  The  Des 
Moines  Leader  faltered  before 
the  competition  of  the  famous 
Register  (1856).  The  Chicago 
Inter  Ocean  and  Times-Herald 
could  not  match  the  power  of 
the  Tribune  (1847)  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  morning  field  but  they 
eventually  were  succeeded  by  the 
Sun-Times.  The  Omaha  News- 
Bee  fell  before  the  World-Her¬ 
ald  (1885).  In  Scranton,  the 
now-dead  Truth  and  Republican 
succumbed  to  the  Tribune  and 
Times,  which  themselves  date 
from  1856  and  1879.  The  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  (1837)  made  the 
Morning  Herald  a  losing  enter¬ 
prise.  The  St.  Louis  Tribune 
had  little  chance  against  the 
Post-Dispatch  (1878)  and  Globe- 
Democrat  (1875).  The  Kalanuv- 
zoo  (Mich.)  Gazette  (1833)  sur¬ 
vived  the  Telegraph. 


ROP  Color  Predates 
Formation  of  AISPA 

Records  show  that  the  first  of 
new'spaper  color  in  the  U.S. 
appeared  in  the  1885  issue  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Sentinel,  tv,o 
years  before  the  formation  of 
the  ANPA. 

The  entire  front  page  of  the 
Sentinel  for  March  4,  1885,  was 
devoted  to  the  inauguration  of 
Grover  Cleveland  as  President 
of  the  U.S.,  and  featured  a  blue 
and  red  border  with  the  top 
quarter  of  the  page  given  over 
to  a  huge  blue  eagle  carrying  in 
its  beak  a  banner  reading, 
“Peace  and  Good  Will  Toward 
All  Men.” 

Body  copy  and  headlines  were 
in  black. 


Evansville,  Indiana,  has  its 
Courier  ( 1845)  and  Press 
(1906)  instead  of  the  Tribune. 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  has  its 
evening  Journal  (1871)  replac¬ 
ing  the  Every  Evening.  In 
Providence,  the  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  wilted  before  the  Journal 
(1829)  and  Bulletin  (1863).  In 
Woonsocket  the  Call  (1892) 
succeeded  the  Evening  Reporter. 
When  it  was  all  over,  each  of 
the  60  cities  involved  had  at 
least  one  daily  newspaper  (even 
Brooklyn,  with  its  new  mom- 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


Congratulations  to  ANPA 

from  one  of  the  "Founding  Fathers" 


We  are  now  in  our  new 
home,  the  most  modern  and 
complete  newspaper  plant  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

New  SIV2  Million  Hoe  Colormatic  Presses  provide 

FULL  ROP  COLOR  IN 
BOTH  PAPERS— DAILY  &  SUNDAY 

• 

NEW  FLAT  COLOR  RATES 

Morning  and  Evening  Combination 
1000-line  minimum 

Black  and  I  color  $150 

Black  and  2  colors  $250 

Black  and  3  colors  $300 


|;^!i!ilil!N  !l!  I  ''111';  1 1  !;!liiiiiiN;l'i,lllillll|!lll;lilll  illllllllil'!  I  !:l!l!’l!l! !  I I'N  i  : !  il  I '  !'!.!  ''I'l'M  !l!  I:' '  li!  I  i  !:l'':ll!il 

I  1 962  the  big  year  J 
for  ANPA  and 

t  ^  ^  (Timed  | 

I  I 

I  El  Paso  Herald-Post  | 


Two  separate  newspapers  —  one  low  rate  buys  BOTH! 
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We  extend  our  appreciation  to 
the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  on  the 
occasion  of  its  75th  year  of  service 
to  the  public  through 
its  member  newspapers. 

The  Detroit  News 

A  Founding  Member  of  AN  PA 


First  Members 
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inp  tabloid,  the  Brooklyn  Daily). 
The  overwhelniinp  majority  had 
two  dailies.  And  a  half-dozen 
still  had  three  or  more. 

Past  the  (ientury  Murk 

A  look  back  at  the  fonndinp 
dates  emphasizes  the  survival 
power  of  American  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Of  the  55  newspapers 
.still  appearinp,  23  already  have 
passed  the  century  mark  and 
another  12  will  reach  it  during 
this  decade.  Many  long-estab¬ 
lished  dailies  did  not  immedi¬ 
ately  join  ANPA  in  1887;  for 
e.xample,  the  longest-published 
American  newspaper  as  weekly 
or  daily,  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  (1764),  and  the  longest 
continuously  published  daily,  the 
Xew  York  Post  (1801).  (None 
of  the  Manhattan  dailies  was 
represented  in  1887.) 

But  neither  longevity  nor  the 
total  number  of  dailies  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  quality  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors.  In  most  the  cities  covered 
in  this  study,  the  dailies  of  1962 
are  far  superior  to  those  of  1887. 
One  might  mourn  the  passing  of 
Chicago’s  Inter  Oeean  and 
Times-Herald,  of  Omaha’s  Bee, 
of  Philadelphia’s  Record.  But 
such  names  as  the  St.  Louis 


Post-Dispatch,  .M ilivaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  Washington  Post  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  highlight 
the  list  of  survivors.  Many  of 
the  dead  papers  go  unmourned. 
It  would  be  well  to  remember 
these  words  of  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  written  in  1838: 

“It  is  often  made  a  matter  of 
Iwasting,  that  the  United  States 
contain  so  many  public  journals. 
It  were  wiser  to  make  it  a  cau.se 
of  mourning,  since  the  quality, 
in  this  instance,  diminishes  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  quan¬ 
tity.” 

• 

Money  Seetioii  Scheduled 
By  Houston  Chroiiiele 

Houston 

The  Houston  Chronicle  will 
publish  a  section  April  25  titled 
a  “World  of  Money.”  It  will 
highlight  stories  on  family  budg¬ 
et,  .special  group  insurance, 
mutual  fund  investments,  the 
stock  market,  bank  accounts, 
home  buying,  savings  and  loans, 
pensions  and  other  signs  of 
progress  in  the  currency  field. 

Last  year  the  Chronicle’s  first 
money  section  proved  to  be  a  hit 
with  readers.  The  1962  section 
will  give  tips  on  retirement,  pur¬ 
chase  of  new  homes,  an  economi¬ 
cal  family  budget  and  money 
problems  connected  with  a  mar¬ 
riage  or  new  arrival  in  the 
family. 


^  e  salute  this  sturdy  organiza¬ 
tion  that  has  promotetl  the  unity, 
progress  and  development  of  the 
iicHspaper  industry  for  75  years. 

Editor  and  Prasidant 
Stauffar  Publications 
Topaka,  Kansas 


Now  under  construction. 

Pictured  above  is  the  new  home  of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital 
and  The  Topeka  State  Journal,  to  be  completed  June  1,  1963. 


Child  of  a  Merger 


Probably  the  first  daily  news-  The  first  issue  made  it  out  ju.st 
paper  to  be  “born”  after  ANPA  in  time  for  city  elections,  and 
was  formerly  organized  in  Fel)-  the  major  stories  are  on  elections 
ruary,  1887,  was  the  Mankato  for  mayor,  councilmen  and  school 
(Minn.)  Daily  Free  Press  and  board  coming  up  the  following 
it  was  the  child  of  a  merger.  day.  A  strong  union  influence  is 
Vol.  1,  No.  1  of  the  Mankato  indicated  by  news  stories,  and 
Daily  Free  Press  is  dated  April  a  third  party,  the  union  labor 
4,  1887 — Monday  evening.  But  party,  was  in  on  the  fun. 
even  before  its  publication  as  a  Labor  organizations  of  Man- 
daily,  the  Free  Press  had  a  his-  kato  had  met  in  the  Knights  of 
tory  extending  back  to  the  185()s  Labor  temple  the  preceding 
through  the  weekly  Mankato  Saturday  to  draw  up  their  ticket 
Union  and  Mankato  Record,  of  candidates.  Also  meeting  that 
When  the  weeklies  were  merged  day  was  the  democratic  conven- 
in  1880  the  name  Free  Press  tion. 

was  adopted.  Doubling  up  on  candidates 

What  was  happening  in  Man-  was  in  evidence  as  the  same  men 
kato  75  years  ago?  Turn  to  were  placed  in  candidacy  for  an 
Volume  I,  Number  1.  office  by  more  than  one  party. 

The  paper  is  still  in  the  “The  selection  of  the  school 
library  of  the  Free  Press  in  the  l)oard  who  had  previously  been 
building’s  basement.  Its  yellow-  placed  in  nomination  by  one  or 
ing  pages  are  crumpled  and  dog 

eared  but  they  are  still  legible.  (Continued  on  page  74) 
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.4s  one  of  the  96  charter  members  . . . 


We  Congratulate . . . 

Tlie  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  on  its  Diamoml  Jubilee 


New  Daily  in  1887 


ANPA  FILES  yielded  much  material  for  75th  anniversary  theme.  Here 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Galloway  digs  out  an  issue  of  Die  Publishers'  Guide  dated 
May.  1912. 
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^  Among  the  96  Charter 
f  Members  of  ANPA  .  .  .  ^ 

ALBANY  MORNING  EXPRESS 
ALBANY  EVENING  JOURNAL 
L  ALBANY  DAILY  PRESS  . 
I  ALBANY  TIMES  J 


Total  Circulation 
about  34,000 


with 


A  FREE,  INDEPENDENT 
and  RESPONSIBLE  PRESS 


m^roN 


The  KnickerbockerNews 


ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


Circulation  over 


IN  1962  ..  .  SALUTING  ANPA  AND  852  OTHER  MEMBER  NEWSPAPERS 


1 


HUBERT^ 


Q) KiNc^  FEATuties  siNOie^rs-  national  cartoonists  society 


"Hubert,  are  you  in  charge  of  the  luncheon  on  'How  to  Economize  in 
the  Face  of  Rising  Publishing  Costs'?  This  young  lady  says  she's  been 
hired  to  jump  out  of  a  cake." 


New  Daily  in  1887 

(Continued  from  page  72) 


both  of  the  old  parties,  practi¬ 
cally  seals  the  contest  of  this 
portion  of  the  contest,”  reads 
the  account  of  the  union  labor 
convention.  “Messrs.  Barr  and 
Washburn  have  no  opposition  as 
matters  now  stand,  and  with 
Deebach  on  the  democrat  and 
union  labor  tickets,  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  the  republicans  to 
elect  Mr.  Fletcher  in  the  first.” 

This  did  not  mean  a  solid 
power  play  between  the  demo¬ 
cratic  and  union  labor  parties, 
however,  because  on  the  office  of 
mayor,  the  union  labor  party 
nominated  G.  F.  Piper,  the  same 
man  selected  by  the  republicans 
earlier  as  their  candidate. 

“The  report  of  the  committee 
was  received  with  great  favor 
by  the  convention  and  the  ticket 
w'as  put  in  nomination  by  accla¬ 
mation,”  related  the  report  of 
the  union  labor  convention. 

‘.4  Very  Tame  .4ffair’ 

The  account  of  the  democratic 
convention  on  the  same  day  was 
not  as  glowing.  “The  democratic 
city  convention  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  was  a  very  tame  affair,  no 
enthusiasm  w’hatever  being 
apparent  ...”  it  reported.  “The 
nominations  made  while  very 


respectable,  seemed  to  create  no 
enthusiasm  and  a  motion  to 
adjourn  was  received  with 
apparent  relief.” 

As  in  the  present  day,  statis¬ 
tics  also  made  news  stories  75 
years  ago.  The  school  superin¬ 
tendent’s  monthly  report  showed 
a  total  of  1,277  students  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  77  of  vrhich 
were  in  high  school.  Included  in 
the  story  was  a  lengthy  pitch  by 
the  superintendent  for  voting  of 
school  bonds. 

The  editorial  columns  of  that 
first  daily  already  had  the  hang 
of  giving  the  hometown  the 
optimistic  progress  buildup. 

Social  News 

The  social  news  for  April  4, 
1887,  consisted  of  an  unre¬ 
strained  review  of  a  piano  recital 
by  Professor  L.  L.  Holbrook  and 
his  piano  class.  It  had  comments 
such  as,  “Clem  Schroeder  and 
Josie  Ayres  failed  to  materialize. 
...  Ed  Rausch  had  a  severe  case 
of  stage  fright  .  .  .  Miss  Ellis 
and  her  Whip-Poor-Will  song 
were  very  taking  .  .  .  Little  May 
Brett  don’t  care  a  straw  for  the 
crowd.” 

In  the  Free  Press  of  1887, 
there  was  little  prominence  given 
to  stories  which  would  receive 
considerable  play  in  the  present 
paper.  The  Southwestern  Minne¬ 
sota  column  noted  in  one  sen¬ 
tence  that,  “John  Gladbach  was 


fatally  trampled  by  a  team  at 
Owatonna  last  Thursday.” 

This  was  also  record^,  “The 
first  special  telegram  ever  re¬ 
ceived  at  Mankato  for  a  daily 


paper,  was  the  account  of  the 
railroad  collision  at  Bolivar,  Pa. 
The  Free  Press  boys  are  pre¬ 
serving  the  manifold  and  expect 
to  have  it  framed.” 


A  charter  member  salutes  the 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 

on  its  75th  Anniversary 

BOSTON  HERALD-TRAVELER  CORP. 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD 


Es'l'dblished  1 846 

Four -Time  Winner 
Pulitzer  Prize  For  Editorials 


Established  1 825 

Two-Time  Winner 
Pulitzer  Photo  Prize 
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HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  FROM  ONE  YOUNGSTER  TO  ANOTHER! 

The  Florida  Times-Union  was  twenty-two  years  old  when  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  was  organized  in  February, 
1887.  We  are  proud  that  we  were  among  the  ninety-six  charter  mem¬ 
bers  present  at  that  historic  meeting-and  we  are  glad  to  be  a  part  of 
an  organization  which  has  done  so  much  to  strengthen  and  unify  the 
newspaper  profession.  Q  Q  o 


Serving  the 


Florida  Crown  Region 

Represented  Nationally  by  The  Katz  Agency,  Inc. 


JACKSONVILLE-Gateway  to  Florida 


/  FLORIDA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
I  PUBLISHERS 

}  ^3^^^pngtUe3ounial 


A  Leader  in  the  Growth  and  Development  of  Florida  and  the  South  for  97  Years 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA 


Past  Presidents  Recall  ANPA  Highlights  Since  1932 


The  12  living  past  presidents 
of  ANPA — whose  sendee  ante¬ 
dates  the  New  Deal  era — were 
invited  by  E&P  to  jot  down  rec¬ 
ollections  of  their  terms  of 
office. 


‘.4  Real  Friendship^ 

HOWARD  DAVIS 
Pelham,  New  York 
1932-1935 

1  sened  on  the  ANPA  Board 
of  Directors  longer  than  any 
man  —  23  years,  from  1921 
through  1944  —  and  I  was  the 
only  president  to  sene  more 
than  two  terms.  I  assumed  of¬ 
fice  after  Harry  Chandler  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  was  stricken 
on  the  way  home  after  his  re- 
election. 

The  Blue  Eagle  was  veiy 
much  in  the  news  during  my 
term  as  president  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  me,  on  approaching  my 
86th  birthday,  to  put  down 
much  in  w’riting  about  those 
days  and  events.  I  think, 
though,  that  Hugh  S.  Johnson, 
the  National  Recovery  adminis¬ 
trator,  summed  it  up  well  in  his 
book,  published  in  1935. 

He  wrote,  in  part,  in  “The 
Blue  Eagle  from  Egg  to  Earth,” 
as  follows: 

“I  don’t  know  who  first  set 
up  the  straw-man  about  NRA 
interfering  or  attempting  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press.  The  first  time  I  ever 
heard  about  it  was  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  President’s  Re¬ 
employment  Agreement  and  the 
Blue  Eagle.  We  had  set  up  a 
Boat'd  to  modify  any  unex¬ 
pectedly  harsh  applications  of 
that  agreement  in  particular 
cases. 

“The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  sent 
their  representatives  down  to 
negotiate  certain  changes.  They 
mentioned  some  such  clause  but 


News-Journal 
Papers 
ONE-RATE-FOR-ALL 
gives  you  economical 
coverage  of  Delaware, 
America’s  only 
SINGLE-RATE 
SINGLE-STATE 
market  area 


For  details  of  Wilmington  Plan 
contact:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
or,  News-Journal  Papers, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


in  the  agreement,  as  finally 
drafted,  it  was  not  included 
through  some  error  and  the 
document  was  signed  without 
it.  Next  day,  however,  they  re¬ 
turned  and  requested  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  something  to  the  effect 
that  nothing  in  the  agreement 
should  be  construed  as  waiver 
of  the  Constitutional  guaranty 
of  a  free  press. 

“I  remarked  that,  while  the’-e 
might  be  ground  for  saying  that 
a  man  could  waive  a  Constitu¬ 
tional  guaranty  put  there  for  his 
individual  benefit,  such  as  a 
riirht  to  trial  by  jury,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  could  not  waive  a  pro¬ 
vision  put  there,  not  for  his 
benefit  but  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  public.  If  he  could, 
then  a  few  individuals  could  in 
many  cases  simply  amend  whole 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  and 
do  what  even  Congress  could 
not  consider.  But  I  said  that, 
since  the  resen’ation,  in  my 
opinion,  would  have  no  more 
legal  or  practical  effect  than  if 
it  had  not  been  written  at  all, 
I  certainly  had  no  objection  to 
its  inclusion.  That  was  done  and 
I  thought  the  matter  was  at  an 
end. 

President  AfTronletl 

“But  immediately  in  certain 
sections  of  the  Press  great  ap¬ 
prehension  began  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  about  some  move  on 
the  part  of  the  Administration 
to  violate  both  the  Constitution 
and  the  Code.  That  charge  af¬ 
fronted  the  President  and  he 
insisted  that  the  Executive  Or¬ 
der  approving  the  code  should 
state  exactly  his  comprehension 
of  what  constitutes  Freedom  of 
the  Press.  .  .  . 

“I  foresaw  by  intuition  the 
trouble  with  the  publishers.  The 
Code  Committee  was  composed 
of  as  fine  a  lot  of  men  as  I  met 
in  NRA  and  my  first  prelimi¬ 
nary  inteiwiew  with  them,  be¬ 
fore  any  controversy  had  really 
arisen,  ended  with  my  remark 
that  T  wished  I  might  never 
see  them  again  except  socially. 

“A  real  friendship  grew  up 
between  myself  and  Howard 
Davis  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.” 

• 

Progress 

JEROME  D.  B.ARNLM 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
1935-1937 

Looking  back  over  the  records 
it  seems  to  me  that  ANPA  had 
three  periods  of  progress.  The 
first,  from  1887  until  the  1920s, 
saw  the  founding  of  a  coopera¬ 
tive  newspaper  association  and 
its  expansion  beyond  a  mere 


credit  bureau  for  advertising. 

In  the  early  ’20s,  publishers 
began  to  realize  that  a  new  era 
was  opening.  There  was  a  real 
appeal  for  support  —  to  have 
for  all  time  “one  big  newspaper 
association  instead  of  several 
regional  associations.”  The  idea 
won  support  with  sound  pro¬ 
grams  on  labor,  newsprint,  legis¬ 
lation,  postal  regulations,  etc. 

All  was  well  until  the  late 
’20s  when  something  new  —  ra¬ 
dio  —  swept  the  convention  hall 
and  members,  irritated  by  re¬ 
ports  of  unlimited  use  of  news, 
protested  vigorously  that  radio 
must  be  restricted.  When  the 
smoke  cleared  away  broadcast¬ 
ing  found  its  place  by  reason¬ 
able  presentation  and  newspa¬ 
pers’  rights  to  news  were  estab¬ 
lished  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

The  next  big  task  for  ANPA 
was  NRA.  It  took  all  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  strength  the 
ANPA  members  had  to  bear  up 
under  the  struggle. 

• 

Southern  Newsprint 

JAMES  G.  STAHLMAN 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
1937-1939 

D’lring  my  administration  as 
’'•■esident  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  ANPA  weathered 
ouite  a  spate  of  more  than  or¬ 
dinarily  vexing  problems,  in¬ 
volving  labor,  the  Guild,  postal 
rates  and  the  then  very  press¬ 
ing  problem  of  newsprint  at  a 
fair  price  and  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity.  Two  things,  however,  stand 
out  in  memory  as  having  prob¬ 
ably  contributed  more  to  the 
general  welfare  of  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  than  any¬ 
thing  else  which  happened  in 
my  administration. 

For  some  years  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  had  been  waging  an  uphill 
fight  to  convince  American 
newspaper  publishers  generally 
of  the  feasibility  of  the  i)ro- 
duction  of  newsprint  from 
Southern  pine.  All  .sorts  of 
pressure  were  brought  to  bear 
to  thwart  this  effort  which  had 
its  origin  in  the  faith  of  some 
of  us  in  one  man.  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Herty,  to  whom  the  news¬ 
papers  of  this  country  will  be 
eternally  indebted. 

.4NP.4  Support 

As  a  result  of  his  missionary 
work,  assisted  by  an  indefatiga¬ 
ble  group  which  I  was  privi¬ 
leged  to  head,  we  were  able  to 
bring  to  the  cause  of  Southern 
newsprint  the  full  support  of 
the  ANPA.  'This  resulted  in  the 
subsequent  investment  of  many 


ANPA  newspapers  outside 
SNPA  territory  in  newsprint 
mills  built  in  the  South.  These 
papers  included  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  the  Washington  Star, 
the  Scripps-Howard  and  Hearst 
groups,  and  many  others. 

It  was  this  break-through 
within  the  ANPA  and  its  con¬ 
sequent  organizational  impetus 
which  gave  national  scope  to 
what  had  heretofore  been  a 
purely  regional  interest  and  ef¬ 
fort.  The  resultant  erection  and 
operation  of  many  newsi)rint 
mills  in  the  South  tell  the  rest 
of  that  story. 

Salute  to  Cranston  Williams 

If  it  were  possible  to  point 
to  one  single  contribution  of 
great  worth,  not  only  to  the 
ANPA  but  to  the  publishers  of 
North  America  generally,  I 
would  point  with  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  pride  to  the  ANPA’s  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  devoted,  out¬ 
standing  services  of  Cranston 
Williams  as  its  general  manag¬ 
er.  During  the  latter  days  of 
my  i*egime,  the  late  Lincoln  B. 
Palmer,  then  general  manager, 
had  suffered  a  stroke  which 
eventually  ended  his  life.  This 
was  a  real  crisis  which  faced 
the  ANPA. 

Out  of  my  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  capabilities  of 
Cranston  Williams,  who  was 
then  ser\'ing  as  general  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  and  by 
reason  of  the  high  respect  in 
which  he  was  held  by  all  of  us 
who  knew  him,  it  was  not  diffi¬ 
cult  for  me  to  induce  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  ANPA  to  endeavor 
to  persuade  Cranston  Williams 
to  take  the  general  manager¬ 
ship. 

Before  I  left  the  presidency, 
it  was  my  happy  privilege  to 
announce,  without  the  slightest 
depreciation  of  the  fine  capabili¬ 
ties  of  many  others  in  the  news¬ 
paper  management  field,  that  in 
my  honest  opinion  the  ANPA 
had  drawn  to  its  general  man¬ 
agership  the  one  man  best 
qualified  to  fill  that  important 
post.  The  inter\’ening  yeai's  in 
which  Cranston  Williams,  by  his 
patient,  indefatigable,  unremit¬ 
ting  labors,  brought  the  ANP.4 
to  eminence  afford  sufficient 
vindication  of  the  confidence 
and  judgment  of  those  who 
chose  so  wisely.  He  stands  to¬ 
day,  even  in  retirement,  vicari¬ 
ously  the  symbol  of  my  admin¬ 
istration’s  greatest  contribution 
to  the  strength  and  welfare  of 
American  newspapers.  He,  too, 
rates  a  salute  in  this  Diamond 
Jubilee  year  of  the  ANPA. 

{Continued  on  page  78) 
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with  a  special  announcement 


PEORIA  JOURNAL  STAR 

V  joins  in  commemorating 
the  75th  Anniversary  of  the 

AMERICAN 

NEWSPAPER 

V  PUBLISHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


■  Throujjhout  an  ovontful  history  of  tliive  (luartors  of  a  contury  AXPA  has  won  the 
resjx'ct  of  all  segments  of  business  and  industry.  No  trade  association  has  been  more 
successful  in  maintaining  high  standards  and  a  progressive  outlook  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  its  members  and  the  nation. 

The  Peoria  Journal  Star  hopes  to  fulfill  the  leadership  role  which  AXPA  has  gained 
for  American  newspapers  —  and  in  this  connection  announces; 


PEORIA’S  FIRST  COATIMJliM.  COKSlJMEll  AUDIT 

— a  continuing  home  audit  by  Carl  J.  Nelson  Research,  Inc.  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star.  Conducted  three  times  yearly — the  first  report  is  out  June  7 — this  audit  will  provide 
revealing  new  marketing  facts  as  to  Who  buys  what  .  .  .  when  and  where.  For  complete  details, 
write  Robert  D.  Rittler,  Notional  Advertising  Manager.  *• 


Journal  Star 

CRESMER,  WOODWARD, 

O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC.  •  National  Representatives 


Labor  and  W  ar 

WALTER  M.  DEAR 
Jerstev  Citv.  N.  J. 
1941-194.3 

(Prepared  by  his  daughter, 
Katharine  A.  Dear.) 

I  believe  my  father  would  say 
that  the  greatest  ser\  ice  accom¬ 
plished  during  his  administra¬ 
tion  was  the  obtaining  of 
Cleorge  N.  Dale  as  chairman  of 
the  Special  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  ANPA.  Jlr.  Dale  suc¬ 
ceeded  Eugene  MacKinnon  in 
May  1942.  Finding  the  right 
person  for  the  post  was  one  of 
the  more  important  and  lasting 
matters  that  had  to  be  settled, 
and  Mr.  Dear  has  always  felt 
that  Mr.  Dale’s  appointment 
was  a  tremendous  success  and 
of  great  value  to  the  ANPA 
and  the  entire  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry. 

Other  problems  were  chiefly 
those  of  moving  from  a  matter 
of  defense  to  actual  war.  Short¬ 
ages  of  cork,  tin,  zinc,  gasoline, 
tires,  newsprint,  transportation, 
manpower,  etc.  arose.  It  was 
necessary  to  arrange  that  news¬ 
papers  should  be  given  priority 
ratings  so  that  they  could  make 
repairs,  obtain  supplies,  keep 
employees  and  continue  in  op¬ 
eration.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  was  the  possibility  that 
in  an  attempt  to  avoid  giving 
assistance  to  the  enemy,  censor¬ 
ship  might  be  unnecessarily  im¬ 
posed  and  be  so  strict  as  to 
become  an  infringement  on  the 
rights  of  the  American  people 
to  know  what  was  going  on. 

Among  the  achievements  of 
the  period  were  the  tremendous 
sale  of  defense  (later  war) 
savings  stamps  and  bonds  by 
the  newspaper  carrier  boys,  a 
movement  that  started  with  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 
The  newspapers  also  worked 
hard  on  the  aluminum  drive  and 
on  the  scrap  metal  drive.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Donald  M.  Nelson 
(in  newspaper  clippings  of  that 
time)  the  newspapers  did  “a 
magnificent  and  imprecedented 
job”  in  the  scrap  metal  drive. 
The  drive  had  been  failing  at 
the  time  he  appealed  for  help, 
and  the  newspapers  put  it  over. 
(Mr.  Nelson  was  chairman  of 
the  War  Production  Board.)  Mr. 
R.  W.  Slocum  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  was  the  volunteer 
chairman  for  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  (Richard  W.  Slocum). 
The  newspapers  helped  wdth 
bond  drives,  explained  ration¬ 
ing  regulations,  rulings  of  the 
various  government  bureaus, 
etc. 

Among  the  never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten  items  w'ere  the  1942  An¬ 
nual  Banquet  of  the  Poor  Rich¬ 
ard  Club  of  Philadelphia,  at 
which  time  the  Club  honored 
the  ANPA  and  the  newspapers 


of  America  by  presenting  their 
gold  medal  to  Mr.  Dear  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  ANPA. 

Also,  not  -  to  -  be  -  forgotten, 
were  the  many,  many  friends 
throughout  the  country,  the 
pleasure  of  working  hard  wth 
Cranston  Williams,  ANPA  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  his  secretary, 
Mrs.  Ruth  V.  Lang,  the  ANPA 
vicepresident  (and  next  presi¬ 
dent)  Linwood  I.  Noyes,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion.  In  spite  of  some  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion,  and  inevitable 
clashes  at  times  with  restrict¬ 
ing  goveramental  regulations, 
it  seemed  that  the  whole  news¬ 
paper  world  was  united  in 
working  for  victory. 

I  worked  rather  closely  w'ith 
my  father  at  the  time,  as  his 
secretary,  and  I  believe  that  I 
am  recalling  fairly  well  how  he 
felt  about  various  matters.  One 
particular  recollection  which  I 
have,  and  which  he  does  not 
recall  as  well,  is  working  in  a 
cold  office  many  Saturday  after¬ 
noons  and  weekday  evenings. 
With  a  shortage  of  fuel  it  was 
necessar>'  to  conser\’e  heat  and 
as  president  of  the  ANPA  my 
father  felt  he  must  set  an  ex¬ 
ample.  It  was  the  custom  at 
the  time  to  turn  down  the  heat 
in  the  Jersey  Journal  building 
a  few  hours  before  the  em¬ 
ployees  went  home.  By  the  time 
the  last  of  them  cleared  out, 
the  building  was  getting  no¬ 
ticeably  chilly.  Much  of  the 
ANPA  work  in  his  office  was 
done  after  regular  working 
horn's  and  there  were  times  that 
his  stenographer  and  I  would 
stop  work,  put  on  mittens  for 
a  while  to  warm  our  hands,  and 
jump  up  and  down  to  start  our 
circulation  going  again.  Re¬ 
membering  the  days  when  two 
sweaters  seemed  insufficient,  it 
seems  now  that  those  were  some 
of  the  coldest  winters  we  ever 
lived  through,  indoors  at  least. 
• 

Censorship  Fight 

LINWOOD  I.  NOYES 
Ironwood.  Mich. 
1943-194.3 

My  years  as  president  of  the 
.\merican  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  were  marked 
with  the  confusion  which  came 
from  total  war.  They  were 
years  when  the  effort  to  keep 
the  press  of  America  free  and 
fully  operative  needed  more  at¬ 
tention  than  ever. 

They  were  years  marked  by 
constant  efforts  to  ward  off 
complete  censorship,  to  main¬ 
tain  an  adequate  and  much 
needed  supply  of  newsprint  and 
other  necessary  supplies.  We 
had  rationing  of  many  items. 
These  were  years  full  of  count¬ 
less  committee  meetings,  War 
Production  Board  advisory  com- 
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mittee  sessions,  and  group  ac¬ 
tions  requiring  constant  atten¬ 
tion. 

During  these  years  newspa¬ 
pers  cooperated  fully  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  every  phase  of  the 
war  effort.  Their  influence  was 
paramount  in  the  national  scrap 
metal  drive,  pulpwood  produc¬ 
tion,  newsprint  distribution, 
wastepaper  campaigns,  promo¬ 
tion  of  war  bonds  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  other  essential  and  crit¬ 
ical  sen'ices. 

The  usual  type  of  annual  con¬ 
vention  was  not  held  in  April 
1945.  As  we  stated  at  that  time, 
we  were  “happy  to  be  among 
the  leaders  in  cooperating  with 
the  Defense  Department  which 
asked  all  national  groups  to 
help  curtail  wartime  travel  and 
metropolitan  congestion.” 

That  April  we  had  a  then 
all-time  high  membership  of 
740  but  the  59th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  was  held  m  the  New  York 
office  of  the  ANPA  with  just  a 
few  more  than  the  required 
quorum  of  50  members  being 
present  and  crowded  into  one 
small  room.  At  that  meeting  we 
urged  the  entry  of  ANPA  into 


the  field  of  press  communica¬ 
tions  to  the  end  that  adequate 
radio  frequencies  be  set  aside 
for  the  press. 

At  the  same  time  we  again 
urged  newspapers  to  “assume 
an  offensive  rather  than  a  <le- 
fensive  attitude  in  dealing  with 
critics  who  deride  the  job  the 
press  has  been  doing  and  who 
twist  and  misinterpret  public 
thought  concerning  the  press. 

It  was  during  my  time  as 
president  that  ANPA  started  a 
new  and  very  important  sendee 
for  its  members.  The  mechani¬ 
cal  research  program  with  an 
initial  budget  of  $175,000  and 
on  an  initial  five  year  basis  re¬ 
ceived  the  approval  of  the  board 
in  1944.  Since  then  this  has 
grown  into  a  major  activity 
with  tremendous  benefit  to  all 
newspapers. 

It  was  during  the  same  year 
that  Howard  Davis,  then  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  re¬ 
tired  from  active  association 
work.  He  had  been  the  only 
ANPA  president  to  hold  the  of¬ 
fice  for  more  than  two  terms. 
It  is  my  belief  that  he,  during 
the  critical  years  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Act  and  at  a 
time  when  newspapers  were  un¬ 
der  almost  constant  harass¬ 
ment,  performed  services  for  the 
newspapers  such  as  to  make 
him  one  of  the  greatest  ANP.A 
presidents  ever  to  hold  office. 

• 

Postivar  Projects 

WILLIAM  G.  CHANDLER 
Rve.  New  York 
194.3-1947 

For  my  own  part,  the  stoi-y 
of  my  incumbency,  as  extracted 
from  .ANPA  Convention  Re¬ 
ports  for  the  years  1945-47  dur¬ 
ing  my  term  of  office,  is  covered 
below: 

1.  In  the  postwar  period  of 
1946,  newspaper  publishers  were 
called  upon  to  support  conser¬ 
vation  of  foods  for  the  underfed 
victims  of  World  War  II 
throughout  the  world.  Within 
the  United  States,  publishers 
supported  the  recommendations 
of  the  President’s  Highway 
Safety  Conference  to  effect  a 
reduction  in  the  record-breaking 
total  of  traffic  fatalities.  Pub¬ 
lishers  cooperated  with  fhe 
American  Forest  Products  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  promotion  of 
tree  growing  as  a  crop  for 
profit  by  land  owners  and  add 
stimulus  to  the  endless  cam¬ 
paign  for  forest  fire  prevention. 
Publishers  increased  financial 
support  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  further  devel¬ 
opment  of  National  aiid  Local 
Advertising. 

2.  The  1947  Convention  re¬ 
ported  the  removal  of  the 
Civilian  Production  Administra- 

{Continued  on  page  80) 
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Nine  years  before  becoming  a  charter 
V  member  of  the  ANPA,  the  founder  of  The 

Washington  Post  noted  the  paper’s  first 
anniversary  with  this  explanation  of  its 
immediate  success:  “It  has  been  independent 
and  a  newspaper.” 

This  simple  principle  has  carried  The 
^  Washington  Post  to  its  present  position  in 

the  year  of  the  ANPA’s  75th  birthday: 
first  in  Washington  in  circulation  and 
advertising;  among  the  nation’s  leaders  in 
both;  read  and  respected 
by  those  who  shape  the 
j  destiny  of  our  country. 


Postwar  Projects 

(Continued  from  page  78) 


tion  control  of  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  and  distribution.  Successful 
record  of  the  recently  expanded 
Bureau  of  Advertising  was  re¬ 
ported  along  with  further  ex¬ 
panded  plans  and  projects  for 
the  year  1947-1948.  The  1947 
Convention  also  reported  the 
strengthening  of  Journalism 
Schools  by  ANPA  in  association 
with  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  National 
Editorial  Association  and  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  to  form  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism. 

• 

Strikes 

DAVID  W.  HOWE 
Burlin^on,  Vermont 
1947-1949 

Research  raised  its  head  when 
World  War  II  was  over.  Now 
it  is  one  of  the  big  activities 
absorbing  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment.  Research  is  one  ac¬ 
tivity  that  we  need  badly.  We 
can  never  rest  and  call  it  half- 
complete.  Certain  newspapers 
did  it  alone,  but  were  glad  to 
join  up  when  more  became 


research-minded. 

The  newsprint  controls  of 
World  War  II  led  to  more  team¬ 
work  with  suppliers.  This  and 
competing  conditions  continue 
to  drive  us  closer. 

Membership  of  smaller  dailies 
is  recognized  as  a  great  mutual 
asset.  This  grew  in  the  post¬ 
war  period. 

Tafl-Harllev 

The  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  had  more  problems  and 
exercised  more  powers  in  post 
War  newspaper  conduct  than 
before.  These  years  were  rife 
with  ITU  strikes.  In  March 
1949,  there  were  51  newspapers 
thus  sti-uck.  They  totalled  near¬ 
ly  five  million  circulation.  This 
union  was  unique  in  wanting  no 
contract  upon  the  passage  of  a 
new  Federal  labor  law.  All  51 
papers  published  regularly. 
Twenty-five  other  unions  as¬ 
sisted  the  continuation  of  pub¬ 
lication.  The  open  defiance  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  by  the 
ITU  was  a  tiresome  episode. 
There  were  four  pieces  of  ITU 
bargaining  strategy  that  went 
down  before  litigation  and  re¬ 
sulting  injunctions.  The  Special 
Standing  Committee  and  the 
Chicago  office  had  a  lot  to  do, 
in  these  years. 

The  whole  organization  func¬ 
tioned  mighty  well. 


Research  Lab 

EDWIN  S.  FRIENDLY 
New  York 
1949-1951 

I’d  say  important  achieve¬ 
ments  during  my  term  of  office 
as  president  were: 

1.  Construction  of  the  build¬ 
ing  to  house  the  A.N.P.A.’s  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory  at  Easton, 
Pennsylvania.  The  laboratory 
was  started  in  rented  quarters 
in  March  1949  and  in  my  re¬ 
port  to  the  membership  in  April 
1950,  I  said  plans  of  an  archi¬ 
tect  had  been  completed  for  the 
construction  of  the  laboratory 
in  Easton,  which  the  A.N.P.A. 
would  own,  and  that  adequate 
provision  had  been  made  for 
expansion. 

The  building  was  dedicated  in 
April  1951,  and  now,  as  you 
know,  it  is  being  greatly  en¬ 
larged. 

2.  In  my  annual  report  to 
the  membership  in  April  1950, 
I  urged  the  nation’s  newspapers 
to  help  law  enforcers  curb  the 
increasing  number  of  sex 
crimes.  I  said:  “The  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  nation  have  never 
been  squeamish  in  reporting  the 
news  ...  in  putting  the  honest 
facts  before  the  public.  They 
cannot  afford  to  hedge  in  this 
grave  matter.  Let  us  back  up 


tough  legislation  and  undimin¬ 
ished  policing  with  forthright 
and  courageous  journalism  to 
help  eliminate  the  serious  men¬ 
ace  of  the  sex  criminal.’’ 

My  remarks  were  printed  in 
newspapere  all  over  the  United 
States  and  there  were  a  great 
many  editorials  of  approval. 

3.  In  my  annual  report  to 
the  membership  in  April  1951 
I  said:  “I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  depart  from  normal 
parliamentary  procedure  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  resolution  and  receive 
it  as  your  presiding  officer.’’ 
The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas,  The  Foundations  of 
the  United  States  are  based  on 
Freedom  —  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
assembly  and  freedom  of  the 
press;  and 

Whereas,  The  People  and  the 
press  of  the  United  States  have 
been  shocked  at  the  suppression 
in  Argentina  of  one  of  the  great 
newspapers  of  the  world,  the 
81-year-old  La  Prensa;  there¬ 
fore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  in  Convention  as¬ 
sembled,  express  its  horror  at 
this  blow  to  a  free  press  which 
has  silenced  this  great  voice  in 
behalf  of  freedom,  truth  and 
(Continued  on  page  82) 


azette. 
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ANPA  leads  the  way  ^ 
in  service  to  American  Newspapers 


The  Buffalo  Evening  News,  itself  82  years  old, 
salutes  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  for  75  years  of  service  to  improve  the 
standards  and  help  solve  the  publishing  problems 
of  American  newspapers. 

At  the  ANPA  organization  meeting  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  16-17,  1887,  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
was  represented  on  the  planning  committee  by 
J.  Ambrose  Butler,  the  brother  and  close  associate 
of  Edward  H.  Butler,  founder  of  The  News. 

Mr.  Butler,  the  proprietor,  and  later  his  son,  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  The  News  from  1914  to 
1956,  contributed  to  the  progress  of  ANPA. 

The  late  Mr.  Butler  for  many  years  was  a  member 


of  the  Special  Standing  Committee  on  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions.  He  served  as  a  director  from  1920  to  1940, 
and  was  president  of  ANPA  from  1928  to  1930. 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  challenge  to  ANPA  to 
help  solve  newspaper  publishing  problems  is  clear. 
It  is  well  prepared  to  meet  this  responsibility. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  stands  ready  to  assist  in 
this  cooperative  effort  to  improve  the  quality,  con¬ 
tent  and  production  of  its 854  member  newspapers. 

In  its  own  field.  The  News  through  editorial,  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  leadership,  maintained 
through  three  generations  of  family  ownership,  is 
meeting  the  needs  of  its  readers  and  advertisers 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Space  Age. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


Ed  Friendly 
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fair  repoi'tinp:  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  express  to  Dr.  Alberto 
Gainza  Paz,  the  Editor  of  La 
Prensa,  its  admiration  and 
gratitude  for  his  magnificent 
fight  for  the  democratic  free 
press  in  which  he  so  firmly  be¬ 
lieves  and  for  his  conspicuous 
courage  in  combatting  the 
forces  of  dictatorship  in  the 
name  of  a  free  press. 

This  resolution  was  unani¬ 
mously  approved  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  a  plaque  was 
presented  to  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza 
Paz,  Editor  of  La  Prenza,  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  per¬ 
sonally,  on  the  floor  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  with  appropriate  cere¬ 
mony. 

I  had  an  A-1  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  which  cooperated  with  me 
in  every  possible  way,  as  did 
the  entire  membership.  The 
membership  supported  me  in 
everything  I  tried  to  do,  and 
that  was  a  thrill. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
the  cooperation  I  received  from 
the  General  Manager,  Cranston 
Williams,  who,  true  to  type, 
gave  everything  he  had  to  the 
betterment  of  all  newspapers. 

It  was  a  wonderful  experi¬ 
ence  to  head  this  great  organi¬ 
zation  for  two  years. 

I  feel  I  should  add  that 
Editor  &  Publisher,  as  usual, 
did  an  excellent  job  of  weekly 
coverage  on  matters  of  impor¬ 
tance  and  complete  coverage  of 
the  conventions  themselves. 

P.S.  I  was  the  first  who  had 
ever  been  Chairman  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  to  become 
president  of  the  ANPA. 

• 

ISeicsprint  Study 

CHARLES  F.  MoCAHILL 
Willoughby,  Ohio 
1951-1933 

When  she  was  opposing  a 
resolution  before  a  session  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  in  1952,  one 
of  our  distinguished  members 
of  the  distaff  side  referred  to 
“this  very  important  convention 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Press”. 

My  good  friend  was  express¬ 
ing  gentle  sarcasm  rather  than 
generous  appreciation  of  her 
fellows  in  ANPA.  Nevertheless, 
on  one  count  at  least,  she  was 
very  right.  I  have  to  say,  after 
an  experience  of  some  40  years, 
that  it’s  difficult  to  over-esti¬ 
mate  the  importance  of  ANPA 
to  the  free  press  and  the  pub¬ 
lishing  industry.  (And  as  for 
the  lords,  if  lords  they  be, 


bargaining  to  its  place  in  rela¬ 
tions  between  publishers  and 
the  ITU.  A  great  strength 
was  George  N.  Dale,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  labor  rela¬ 
tions. 

William  G.  Chandler  tapped 
me  for  the  ANPA  board  in 
1944.  To  him,  in  1953,  I  had  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  pre¬ 
senting  a  plaque  from  the  or¬ 
ganization  he  seized  so  long 
and  so  well.  “A  great  newspa¬ 
perman  and  a  greater  gentle¬ 
man”,  was  its  concluding  word 
of  testimony  to  the  “love,  re¬ 
spect  and  gratitude”  of  his  pub- 
hshing  associates. 

,  ,  Always  a  dedicated  worker 

MRS.  R.  V.  LANS,  in  ^arge  of  Julius  Ochs 

A^.  particularly  as  chairman 
Louis  XVI  Suite.  communications  commit¬ 

tee.  I  recall  at  the  1952  conven- 
thev’re  shirt-sleeve  workers  as  tion,  his  vigorous  and  successful 


move  for 


resolution  chal- 


When  I  became  president  of  lenging  an  implied  power  of  the 
ANPA  in  1951,  I  said  to  the  President  to  seize  the  press.  The 
convention:  threat  against  a  free  press,  he 

"...  I  ask  your  help.  I  call  said,  “reaches  to  the  roots  of 
on  your  loyalty,  your  faith  and  something  that  is  very  precious 
your  sense  of  duty  with  confi-  and  important  to  us  here  in  the 
dence  that  today’s  challenge  United  States”, 
will  be  met  as  resolutely  as  the  Among  the  many  who  gave 
American  press  always  has  ac-  generously  of  their  help  and 
cepted  its  traditional  responsi-  counsel  in  my  years  were  my 
bilities — and,  I  pray,  with  con-  successor,  George  C.  Diggers, 
tinued  success.”  and  his  successor,  the  late  Rich- 

The  response  came,  as  always,  ard  W.  Slocum.  There  were  Ed- 
from  the  people  in  ANPA.  As  win  S.  Friendly,  E.  M.  Antrim, 
always,  they  did  what  had  to  William  Dwight,  Tennant 
be  done  for  progress,  for  sta-  Bryan,  Franklin  D.  Schurz  and 
bility,  for  cooperation  toward  a  the  late  J.  D.  Funk.  There  were 
common  goal  and  useful  pur-  the  current  president,  Mark 
pose.  Ferree,  William  F.  Fanning, 

The  success  of  ANPA  rests  in  Linwood  1.  Noyes,  Irwin  JIaier, 
its  people — the  membership,  the  Walter  Blackburn,  J.  S.  Gray 
committee  workers,  the  board  of  and  J.  L.  Stackhouse,  the  latter 
directors,  the  officers,  the  dedi-  doing  so  much  to  help  establish 
cated  staff.  Its  members  may  the  Mechanical  Research  De- 
be  competitive  in  publishing  partment  in  Easton.  I  wish 
fields.  They  may  hold  divergent  space  would  permit  the  listing 
political  views.  They  are  from  of  all  to  whom  ANPA,  and  I, 
the  big  cities  and  the  small  are  indebted, 
towns.  For  the  sake  of  team-  One  of  the  accomplishments 
work  and  organization  in  I  recall  with  satisfaction  was 
ANPA,  they  lay  aside  differ-  the  adventure  of  ANPA  into 
ences  to  work  together.  uncharted  fields  in  1951  with 


STICKERS  are  placed  on  conven¬ 
tion  guidebooks  by  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Fordyce  who  is  In  charge  of  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  hospitality 
committee. 


ences  to  work  together.  uncharted  fields  in  1951  with 

I  am  grateful  to  have  had  publication  of  the  study  by  the 
the  honor  of  the  ANPA  presi-  late  Dr.  Charles  W.  Boyce, 
dency  for  two  terms.  Whatev'er  “Newsprint  Now  and  in  the 
was  accomplished  in  that  time  Next  Decade”.  The  predictions 
came  about  through  the  loyal  of  newsprint  demand  proved 
and  earnest  work  of  the  people  amazingly  accurate  and  useful, 
of  ANPA.  Let  me  name  just  a  In  1951,  also,  began  the  meet- 
few.  ings  of  ANPA  representatives 

Outstanding  for  years,  of  with  Canadian  newsprint  manu- 
course,  was  Cranston  Williams,  facturers,  establishing  a  cordial 
long  ANPA  general  manager,  and  cooperative  relationship 
tireless  in  his  service  and  un-  which  has  continued  since, 
erringly  right  in  his  judgments.  In  1953,  the  historic  arbitra- 
He  has  been  succeeded  by  Stan-  tion  agreement  between  the 
ford  Smith,  who  has  wisely  and  ANPA  and  the  Pressmen’s  Un- 
energetically  broken  new  paths,  ion  was  renewed  for  a  five-year 
Loyal  aide  to  both  was  the  in-  term  after  a  long  debate.  I  re- 
dispensable  Mrs.  Ruth  V.  Lang,  call  vividly  ah  appearance  as 
In  my  time,  Elisha  Hanson,  speaker  at  a  convention  of  the 
general  counsel,  was  concluding  union  at  the  invitation  of  Presi- 
long  litigation  against  the  In-  dent  Thomas  A.  Dunwody  to 
temational  Typographical  Un-  appeal  for  a  renewal  of  the 
ion  which  ended  unfair  labor  pact. 

practices  and  restored  normal  In  1952,  a  committee  on  col- 


co  neip  esraousn  PATRONE.  assistant  to 

Research  De-  Stanford  Smith. 

:.aston.  I  wish 

■rmit  the  listing  umn  width  headed  by  Bill 
1  ANPA,  and  I,  Fanning  made  an  exhaustive 
study  which  concluded  in  a  re¬ 
accomplishments  port  providing  a  substantial 
satisfaction  was  foundation  for  continuing  stud- 
of  ANPA  into  ies  in  this  field, 
s  in  1951  with  I  cherish  the  associations  and 
;he  study  by  the  friendships  which  have  come  to 
fles  W.  Boyce,  me  through  ANPA.  And  it  has 
3W  and  in  the  been  my  privilege,  at  the  wish 
The  predictions  of  the  board,  to  continue  in 
demand  proved  service  of  ANPA  as  an  officer 
irate  and  useful,  and  director  of  the  Intema- 
began  the  meet-  tional  Federation  of  Newspaper 
.  representatives  Publishers  (F.I.E.J.) 
newsprint  manu-  I’ve  mentioned  a  few  names 
dishing  a  cordial  and  a  few  highlights.  TTie  over- 
ive  relationship  riding  and  lasting  impression  of 
inued  since.  anyone  who  has  worked  in 

historic  arbitra-  ANPA  is  of  gratitude  to  all  the 
It  between  the  fine  people  who  year  in  and 
I  Pressmen’s  Un-  year  out  contribute  to  the  work 
•d  for  a  five-year  of  the  organization, 
mg  debate.  I  re-  The  owners  and  managers  of 
1  appearance  as  newspapers  have  heavy  respon- 
onvention  of  the  sibilities,  not  merely  to  the 
vitation  of  Presi-  properties,  but  to  all  the  citi- 
A.  Dunwody  to  zens  of  a  free  country.  ANPA 
renewal  of  the  is  their  great  strength  in  meet¬ 
ing  those  responsibilities, 
ommittee  on  col-  {Continued  on  page  84) 
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DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  FOUNDED  1831 

To  a  strong,  vital  and  growing  organi¬ 
zation  of  75  years,  a  salute  from  one  of 
America’s  newspapers  that  is  130  years 
young! 

In  the  three-quarters  of  a  century 
since  its  first  meeting  Feb.  16-17, 1887, 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has  rolled  up  an  impres¬ 
sive  record  of  service  to  America’s 
daily  newspapers— our  own  included. 

We  are  proud  that  just  as  ANPA  has 
been  singled  out  over  the  years  for  its 
many  noteworthy  achievements  ...  so, 
too,  has  the  Detroit  Free  Press  for  rec¬ 
ognizing  its  responsibilities  to  its  com¬ 
munity  and  for  its  editorial  excellence. 

^ettoxt 

ON  GUARD  FOR  130  YEARS 


Represented  Nationally  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 


.4  Memory 

GEORGE  C.  RIGGERS  SR. 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
19.^3 

The  only  thing  I  can  think 
of  about  my  presidency  was 
that  my  45th  wedding  anniver- 
Barj-  was  April  23 — the  day  I 
was  inducted  into  office. 


ANOTHER  MEETING  for  confer¬ 
ence  on  convention  plans  is  held 
by  ANPA  staff:  Fred  Harnett, 
newsprint  department;  Robert 
Cooke,  traffic  department:  Herb¬ 
ert  Donohue,  credit  department, 
and  comptroller  Charles  Herrel. 

such  priorities  which  has  been 
concurred  in  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  other  Federal  agencies 
involved. 

In  Febnaary,  1959,  the  ANPA 
DAVID  TENNANT  BRYAN  Board  authorized  the  assump- 
Richmond'  Virginia  '  ‘  ^ion  by  ANPA  of  responsibility 
IQ-Q  iQAO  management  and  opera- 

^  tion  of  the  Teachers’  Work- 

It  was  on  the  first  of  June,  shops  in  cooperation  with  the 
1958,  that  ANPA  moved  from  ICMA  and  the  National  Coun¬ 
its  old  office  space  at  370  Lex-  cil  for  Social  Studies.  This  pro- 
ington  Avenue  to  its  new  of-  gram,  commonly  referred  to  as 
fices  on  the  seventeenth  fioor  of  “The  Newspaper  in  the  Class- 
750  Third  Avenue.  We  have  room,”  has  been  a  continuing 
regretted  the  move  and  and  increasing  success, 
find  that  our  new  offices  have  Also  in  1959,  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
improved  not  only  our  appear-  search  Institute  was  reorgan- 


be  vice  president  and  president,  sion.  Certainly  there  hasn’t 
It  started  with  the  anti-trust  been  one  since.  Mrs.  Armstrong 
suit— an  all  absorbing  test—  is  persuasive,  articulate  and 
that  was  finally  resolved  at  the  knowledgeable.  She  made  the 
annual  meeting  in  1956  when  convention  memorable  and  for 
the  late  Dick  Slocum  handed  me,  who  was  presiding,  it  was 
over  the  gavel  to  me.  It  took  a  an  unforgettable  experience.  I 
heavy  toll  on  him  and  his  wouldn’t  wish  for  a  future 
leadership  during  this  crucial  -•^NP.4  president  such  an  ordeal, 
period  was  magnificent.  The  re¬ 
sult  cleared  the  atmosphere  and 
I  hope  settled  once  and  for  all 
our  role  in  providing  to  our 
members  information  on  adver¬ 
tising  agencies. 

Another  major  issue  during 
those  years  was  freedom  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  news  with  emphasis  on 
news  of  government  at  all 
levels.  ANPA,  I  feel,  made  a 
great  contribution  to  this  cause. 

Congressman  John  Moss  of 
California,  who  spearheaded  the  never 
effort  in  Congress,  often  has  at¬ 
tested  to  the  value  of  our  as-  , 
sistance.  While  we  never  could  ance  but  the  efficiency  of  our  ized  on  the  basis  of  evaluations 

get  through  the  blackout  in  Red  operation.  made  by  committees  of  ANPA 

China,  we  did  make  the  nation  In  June,  1958,  the  ANPA  members.  The  Research  Insti- 
conscious  of  what  we  were  try-  Boai-d  voted  to  intenene  before  tute  headquarters  was  moved 
ing  to  do  for  the  country.  The  the  FCC  in  the  private  line  from  Chicago  to  New  York  and 
people  knew  they  were  the  leased  wire  rate  case.  This  in-  the  two  divisions  (training  and 
losers  in  being  deprived  of  in-  tenention  was  necessary  to  production  engineering)  which 
formation  of  the  story  of  that  pennit  ANP.A  to  oppose  the  had  been  in  Chicago  were  moved 
vast  and  powerful  nation.  rates  proposed  by  the  FCC  to  the  New  York  office  under 

Another  significant  develop-  which  seemed  to  us  quite  dis-  Managing  Director  Charles  H. 
ment  in  that  period  was  the  criminatory  against  the  press.  Tingley.  At  the  same  time,  the 
merger  of  the  INO  with  Re-  Though  a  final  decision  has  not  mechanical  and  service  division 
search  Institute.  This  brought  even  yet  been  reached  in  this  (formerly  the  ANPA  Mechani- 
together  into  a  unified  organi-  late  case,  we  know  that  our  cal  Department)  was  coordi- 
zation  the  newspaper  people  intervention  has  saved  the  nated  with  the  other  two  divi- 
across  the  land  who  were  in-  newspapers  of  the  country  from  sions  under  Tingley. 
spired  to  break  the  mechanical  having  to  pay  rates  based  on  Late  in  1959,  ANPA  pub- 
log  jam  and  to  explore  new  the  originally  proposed  FCC  lished  a  postal  handbook  which 
fields  where  ways  to  produce  schedule  and  has  also  saved  has  been  of  enormous  benefit  to 
better  newspapers  more  effi-  money  which  would  have  been  the  membership, 
ciently  might  be  discovered.  The  paid  to  the  several  wire  serv-  In  February,  1960,  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute  today,  as  a  ices  after  their  rates  had  been  Board  approved  the  appoint- 

result,  is  embarking  on  a  major  raised.  ment  of  Stanford  Smith  as  Gen- 

program  that  we  hope  will  find  During  the  latter  part  of  eral  Manager  to  succeed  Cran- 
the  secrets  we  yearn  to  dis-  1958  and  subsequently,  ANPA  ston  Williams  on  the  latter’s 
cover.  requested  the  Federal  Office  of  retirement  July  31,  1960. 

I  will  never  as  long  as  I  live  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  While  this  does  not  constitute 
forget  the  annual  convention  of  to  give  assurance  of  such  pri-  an  electrifying  record  for  a 
1957  when  Mrs.  Francele  H.  orities  (for  newsprint,  ink,  biennium,  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
Armstrong  of  the  Henderson  other  supplies,  and  communica-  that  each  of  the  moves  made 
(Ky.)  Gleaner  and  Journal  led  tion  sendees)  as  would  permit  has  been  demonstrably  bene- 
the  fioor  fight  against  the  11  em  newspapers  to  continue  publi-  ficial  to  the  membership — and 
column  width  suggestion.  Older  cation  in  the  event  of  a  de-  the  last  one  mentioned  will 
members  present  said  they  had  dared  national  emergency.  The  have  a  continuing  good  effect 
never  seen  such  an  exciting  ses-  OCDM  has  given  assurance  of  on  the  future  of  ANPA. 


ALL  HANDS  at  ANPA's  New  York 
headquarters  turn  to  on  convention 
arrangements. 


€he  iSoiSton  (&l0be 
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3  States  Now  Probe  Garage, 
Did  Politician  Get  $140,000? 


To  tbc  Notion 


Argentine  General  Revolts 
To  Oust  Defiant  President 


Dt  Gauile  Expels  Envoy 
Of  Soviet,  Over  Algeria 


Family  Portrait 


Since  the  founding  of  the  A.N.P.  A.,  The  Boston  Globe  is  one  of  the  few 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  still  actively  managed  by  the  same  family. 
The  Boston  Globe  is  a  truly  independent  newspaper,  and  the  only  growing 
newspaper  in  Boston  {growing  in  both  advertising  linage  and  circulation). 
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Morning/Evening/Sunday  A  Million  Market  Newspaper  -  New  York  •  Chicago  .  Detroit  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 


118  Owner  Groups; 
4,9  Average  Holds 


Bv  Kaviiioiul  l{.  Nix<m 


Group-ownetl  dailies  in  the 
United  States  differ  preatly  from 
those  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

While  hupe  national  chains 
and  national  newspa|)ers  with 
many  local  sul>-c*ditions  have 
continued  to  develop  in  some 
countries,  the  tendency  in  this 
country  since  World  War  II  has 
been  toward  smaller  regional 
g"oups,  with  a  high  degree  of  in¬ 
dependence  for  each  local  paper. 

U.S.  newspapers,  Ixffh  daily 
and  weekly,  are  predominantly 
local.  And  this  loc-al  tmiphasis  is 
found  not  only  in  the  news  and 
advertising  content  of  nearly  all 
papers,  but  in  the  way  policy  is 
controlled  on  most  group-owned 
dailies. 

The  distinctive  (jualities  of 
American  group  papers  become 
apparent  when  one  compares  the 
present  pattern  of  ownership 
with  that  of  earlier  vears. 


circulation  has  grown.  No  single 
group  today  controls  more  than 
().3'(  of  daily  circulation  or 
9.4 Sundays,  whereas  Hearst 
alone  in  1935  had  13.6'rc  of  daily 
circulation  and  9.4 '4  of  Sun¬ 
days. 

3.  The  most  successful  group 
dailies,  large  or  small,  since  the 
1930’s  have  been  those  in  which 
the  owner  either  (a)  lives  close 
to  his  newsjjaper  or  (b)  dele¬ 
gates  almost  complete  control 
over  i)olicy  to  a  local  publisher 
and  editor. 


The  preference  of  American 
readers  for  local  control  was 
already  evident  in  1945.  Indeed, 
in  that  year  the  WTiter  obser\’ed 
what  seems  to  be  a  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  in  U.S.  group  ownership. 
This  is  the  principle  that  the 
economic  advantages  of  group 
ownership  appear  to  be  offset, 
at  a  certain  point  in  size,  by 
the  i)sychological  resistance  of 
local  readers  and  advertisers  to 
“absentee  control.” 

Developments  since  1945  l)ear 
out  this  i)rinciple.  One  indica¬ 
tion  is  the  widespread  adoption 
of  the  term  newspaper  “group” 
instead  of  “chain.”  Most  U.S. 
groups  today  are  not  “chains,” 
in  the  sense  of  being  widely 
extended.  They  are  small  clusters 
of  papers  under  a  common 
ownership  in  two  or  more  cities, 
usually  close  to  each  other. 

Of  the  579  group  dailies  listed 
in  the  19fi0  Year  Hook  (ex- 


GROIP  OWNERSHIP  OF 
l  .S.  DAILIES  OVER  A 
.•>2-YEAR  PERIOD 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Av.  per 

Year 

Groups 

Papers 

Group 

1910 

13 

62 

4.7 

1923 

31 

153 

4.9 

1926 

55 

228 

4.1 

1930 

55 

311 

5.6 

1932 

65 

342 

5.3 

1933 

63 

361 

5.7 

1935 

59 

329 

5.6 

1940 

60 

319 

5.3 

1945 

76 

368 

4.8 

1953 

95 

485 

5.1 

I960 

109 

552 

5.1 

1962 

1 18 

579 

4.9 

NO.  OF  DAILIES 
In  State 


Name  of  Group  or  Principal  Owner, 
and  H  ome  OfRce 


Office 


IxMig-Tcrni  AnalyM> 

Since  1945  the  writer  has 
made  periodic  studies  of  group 
ownership,  particularly  in  the 
United  States.  For  the  last  seven 
years  he  has  comiriled  the  annual 
list  of  group  dailies  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Canada  for  the  Editor 
&  Publi.-iher  Intcnintional  Year 
Book.  From  these  and  other 
sources  it  is  now  possible  to 
trace  changes  over  a  52-year 
period. 

From  such  a  long-term  analy¬ 
sis,  three  tendencies  clearly 
emerge : 

1.  While  the  numln'r  of  U.S. 
groups  and  groui)-owrietl  paiiers 
has  increased  ninefold  since 
1910,  the  average  size  of  these 
groups  has  remaine<l  almost  the 
same.  The  118  groups  of  general 
dailies  now  in  existence  average 
4.9  papers  each,  as  compared 
with  4.7  papers  €‘ach  for  the  13 
groups  in  1910.  The  low  mark  in 
average  size  was  4.1  in  1920, 
while  the  high  was  5.7  in  1933. 

2.  The  average  circulation  of 
U.S.  group  dailies  has  become 
smaller,  ev’en  though  total  U.S. 


Rolland  Adams  Newspapers,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

William  Prescott  Allen  Newspapers,  Laredo,  Texas 
E.  Anthony  &  Sons  Newspapers,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Banyon  Newspapers,  Benton  Harbor  &  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 
Ray  Barnes  Newspapers,  Elwood,  Ind. 

John  H.  Biddle  Newspapers,  Huntingdon,  Pa . 

Block  Newspapers,  Toledo,  Ohio,  &  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Bolton  Newspapers,  Willoughby,  Ohio  . 

Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Canton,  Ohio 

Bryan  Estate  Newspapers,  Richmond,  Va.  .... 

Harry  F.  Byrd  Newspapers,  Winchester,  Va. 

S.  W.  Calkins  Newspapers,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Central  California  Publishing  Co..  Inc.,  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 
Central  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Chew  Publications,  Xenia,  Ohio .  3 


Chicago  Tribune-Owned  Newspapers,  Chicago,  III. 
Conine  Publishing  Co.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Copley  Press,  Inc.,  Aurora,  III . 

Cowles  Newspapers,  Des  Moines,  la.,  &  Mpis.,  Minn. 

James  M.  Cox  Newspapers,  Dayton,  Ohio . 

Graham  M.  Dean  Newspapers,  Porterville,  Calif. 
Dear  Newspapers,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dix  Newspapers,  Wooster,  Ohio 
Dwight  Newspapers,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Enterprise  Publications,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Essex  County  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Gloucester,.  Mass. 

Ewing  Newspapers,  Shreveport,  La. . 

Ewing-Paine  Newspapers,  Keene,  N.  H . 

Federated  Publications,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Fentress  Newspapers,  Waco,  Texas  .  5 


The  author  of  this  article  is 
professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and 
editor  of  Journalism  Quarterly. 
He  has  done  numerous  studies 
of  newspaper  ownership  trends 
in  the  United  States.  As  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Mass  Communication 
Research,  he  also  has  studied 
trends  in  many  other  countries. 


Fike  Newspapers,  Lewistown,  Mont. 

Freedom  Newspapers,  Santa  Ana,  Calif . 

E.  W.  Freeman,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark . 

Galvin  Newspapers,  Wilmington,  Ohio  .  . 

Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 

Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  Portland,  Me . 

Green  Bay-Fox  Cities  Newspapers,  Green  Bay,  WIs. 
Gourley-Engelman  Newspapers,  Henryetta,  Okla. 
John  P.  Harris  Newspapers,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  Group,  San  Angelo,  Tex. 
C.  Carlton  Hartley  Newspapers,  Greenfield,  Ohio 

Hearst  Newspapers,  New  York,  N.  Y . 

Hederman  Newspapers.  Jackson,  Miss . 

Frank  Helderman  Newspapers,  Gadsden,  Ala . 

David  B.  Heyler  Newspapers,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Hitchcock  Newspapers,  Rapid  City,  S.  D . 

R.  C.  Hoiles  (see  Freedom  Newspapers) 

H.  R.  Horvitz  Newspapers,  Mansfield,  Ohio . 

Ingersoll  Newspapers,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


eluding  specialized  papers  like 
the  Wall  Street  Journal),  371 
or  ()4'i  are  in  the  same  state 
where  their  principal  owmer 
lives,  or  where  the  “home  paper” 
of  the  group  is  located.  This 
comjjares  with  65%  “in  the 
(('onfinued  on  paye  88) 


GROUPS  OF  GENERAL  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS  I  NDER  COMMON 
Ol«  NERSHIP  OR  CONTROL  IN  TWO  OR  MORE  U.  S.  CITIES,  1962 


In 

Total 

Daily 

Total 

Sunday 

Other 

No.  of 

Circu¬ 

No.  of 

Circu¬ 

States 

Dailies 

lation 

Sundays 

lation 

1 

2 

75,392 

1 

33,935 

1 

2 

18,703 

2 

18,703 

2 

83,343 

1 

51,367 

2 

30,839 

3 

4 

20,462 

2 

15,263 

3 

501,560 

1 

180,858 

2 

20,464 

8 

477,450 

6 

368,711 

3 

9 

269,651 

2 

126,549 

2 

4 

447.608 

2 

347.409 

2 

27,268 

1 

7 

1 19,642 

3 

17,018 

2 

9 

671,386 

5 

586,821 

3 

43,939 

1 

22,257 

1 

3 

3,303,229 

3 

4,851,989 

3 

21,477 

9 

14 

471,098 

5 

367,429 

2 

6 

937,493 

2 

1,175,567 

3 

7 

892.459 

4 

849,675 

1 

3 

10,873 

1 

3,623 

5 

5 

32,822 

2 

21,815 

4 

69,279 

2 

4 

58,709 

2 

8,270 

2 

16,178 

3 

128,596 

2 

150,093 

2 

2 

13,929 

3 

5 

1 72,909 

3 

129,403 

5 

136,119 

3 

128,208 

1 

2 

8,063 

1 

3,501 

9 

12 

241,370 

9 

218,495 

2 

21,807 

1 

19,607 

5 

32,227 

4 

15 

816,241 

7 

592,791 

4 

116.944 

1 

101,421 

3 

94,552 

2 

** 

2 

7,479 

2 

7,479 

2 

7 

123,476 

4 

107.955 

9 

250,869 

9 

209,736 

2 

8.135 

8* 

12* 

3,780.919* 

10 

4,519,732* 

3 

1 1 1 .098 

1 

88,530 

1 

2 

29,282 

1 

23,937 

2 

45,392 

2 

38,968 

1 

29.910 

2 

62,820 

1 

38.082 

2 

4 

178,747 
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A  Time  To  Reminisoe  Briefly 
And  Then  Look  To  The  Future 


One  of  the  nicest  things  about  anniversaries  is  that  they  give  an  excuse  to 
reflect  a  while  on  the  past  while  looking  forward  to  a  brighter  future. 

Such  it  is  with  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
observing  its  75th  anniversary  this  month.  A.N.P.A.  was  established  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  in  1887,  a  year  after  Mergenthaler's  Linotype  was  initially  put 
to  use.  Incidentally,  one  of  the  first  Linotypes  was  put  to  work  at  the 
Louisville  newspapers. 

In  the  last  two  decades  of  the  19th  century,  the  number  of  dailies  in 
the  United  States  doubled,  revenues  tripled  and  combined  circulation  quadrupled. 

Advertisii?g  became  big  business  and  printing  processes  were  revolutionized. 

Thus  it  was  natural  that  a  trade  association  of  daily  publishers  be  formed. 

These  newspapers  are  proud  to  be  listed  among  the  charter  members  of  A.N.P.A. 

In  1887,  The  Courier-Journal  had  published  under  that  name  for  19  years 
although  its  origin  traced  back  to  1826.  The  Louisville  Times  was 
only  a  youngster  —  three  years  old. 

As  we  mentioned,  anniversaries  offer  an  opportunity  to  reminisce,  and 
A.N.P.A.  has  a  solid  record  of  accomplishments  to  look  back  upon.  But  in 
this  age  of  electronic  journalism,  it  is  more  important  that  newspaper  publishers 
turn  their  thoughts  to  the  future. 

In  the  next  75  years,  newspapers  may  well  undergo  changes  as  revolutionary 
as  the  evolution  from  hand-set  to  machine-set  type.  We  are  confident  that  A.N.P.A. 
will  do  as  good  a  job  In  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past.  We  look  forward  to 
active  participation  in  that  effort. 

The  Louisville  Times 


Group  Owners 

{Continued  from  page  86) 

state  of  home  office”  in  1953,  and 
67.3  in  1945 — hardly  a  signifi¬ 
cant  change.  Sixty-two  of  the 
118  groups  are  confined  to  one 
state. 

Over  the  last  three  years,  10 
new  groups  have  been  added  to 
the  list.  Of  these,  sev'en  are  con¬ 
fined  to  one  state  each,  two  oper¬ 
ate  in  two  adjoining  .states,  and 
the  other  has  two  papers  in  the 
same  general  region. 

New  Croups  .Since 

The  groups  added  since  1959, 
with  the  location  of  their  papers, 
are: 

E.  W.  Freeman — Pine  Bluff 
and  Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

C.  Carlton  Hartley — Green¬ 
field  and  London,  Ohio. 

Frank  Helderman — Gadsden, 
Ala.,  and  Hopewell,  Va. 

David  B.  Heyler  —  Beverly 
Hills  and  Hollvw’ood,  Calif. 

K  &  M  Publishing  Co.— 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  Fall 
River,  Mass. 

Abraham  Kofnian — .41ameda 
and  San  Leandro,  Calif. 

William  S.  Morris — Augusta 
(2)  and  Savannah  (2),  Ga. 

Ralph  Nicholson — Dothan  and 
Troy,  Ala. 

Owens  Publications — Concord, 
Richmond  and  Whittier,  Calif. 

Eugene  Simon  —  Tarentum- 
Brackenridge  and  New  Kensing¬ 
ton,  Pa. 

Some  of  the  newer  groups, 
like  the  Heyler  group  in  Beverly 
Hills  and  Hollywood,  Calif.,  are 
in  adjoining  suburbs  that  are 
part  of  the  same  metropolitan 
{Continued  on  page  92) 


EXPLANATORY  NOTE— This  table 
is  based  upon  tbe  list  of  “Groiins  of  Daily 
Newspapers  Under  Common  Ownership” 
on  pp.  308-10  of  the  1962  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisntr  International  Year  Book,  with  only 
a  few  minor  changes.  The  following 
should  be  noted:  (1)  The  address  given 
is  that  of  the  home  office  or  the  principal 
owner  of  the  group.  In  at  least  one  in¬ 
stance  (Loeb  Newspapers),  the  address 
(Reno,  Nev.)  is  in  a  city  where  the  group 
has  no  newspapers.  In  two  other  instances 
(the  Block  and  Cowles  groups),  a  group 
is  regarded  as  having  two  “home  offices” 
since  it  has  a  principal  owner  living  in 
each  of  two  states.  (2)  Since  this  analysis 
is  limited  to  daily  and  Sunday  papers  of 
general  circulation  and  content,  it  omits 
Triangle  Publications,  Inc.,  which  has 
general  dailies  in  only  one  city.  It  also 
excludes  the  Journal  of  Commerce  in  the 
Ridder  group,  as  well  as  other  specializeil 
Mpers  such  as  the  New  York  Sunday 
National  Enquirer  and  the  four  editions 
of  the  IVall  Street  Journal.  The  circula¬ 
tions  of  these  specialized  papers  also  were 
omitted  from  the  total  U.S.  daily  and 
Sunday  circulations  in  computing  percent¬ 
ages.  (3)  Circulation  figures  were  taken 
from  the  1962  i’ear  Book  except  for  one 
Hearst  Sunday  paper,  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner,  for  which  no  figure  was 
available.  In  this  instance,  the  figures 
from  the  1961  Year  Book  for  the  old 
Sunday  Examiner  were  used.  (4)  This 
table  was  compiled  prior  to  the  purchase 
of  the  Austin  (Minn.)  Herald  by  the 
Thomson  group,  which  now  owns  four 
U.S.  dailies  instead  of  three.  (5)  The 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  included  here  with 
Ae  Scripps-Howard  group,  although  it 
is  presently  operated  by  a  separate  voting 
trust. 


{Continued  from  page  86) 

NO.  OF  DAILIES 


Name  of  Group  or  Principal  Owner, 
and  Home  Office 

K  &  M  Publishing  Co.,  Scheneefady,  N.  Y.  . 

Ray  Kimball  Newspapers,  DeQueen,  Ark . 

Knight  Newspapers,  Akron.  Ohio . 

Koehl  Newspapers,  Ashland,  Ohio . 

Abraham  Kofman  Newspapers,  San  Leandro,  Calif. 

Herman  Lazarus  Newspapers,  Bayonne,  N.  J . 

Lee  Newspapers,  Mason  City  &  Davenport,  la.  . 

Lee  Newspapers  of  Montana  . 

Lesher  Newspapers,  Merced,  Calif . 

Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Decatur,  III. 

Loeb  Newspapers,  Reno,  Nev . 

McClatchy  Newspapers,  Sacramento,  Calif . 

Tracy  McCracken  Newspapers,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  .  . 

McNaughton  Newspapers,  Pekin,  III . 

Frank  W.  Mayborn  Newspapers,  Temple,  Tez . 

Meeks  Newspapers,  Florence,  Ala . 

Walter  K.  Mickelson  Newspapers,  New  Ulm,  Minn. 

William  S.  Morris  Newspapers,  Augusta,  Ga . 

Morgan  Murphy  Newspapers,  Superior,  Wis . 

Mystic  Valley  Newspapers,  Medford,  Mass. . 

Nance-McBride  Newspapers,  Anadarko,  Okla. 

New  Mexico  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Farmington,  N.  M. 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  . 
Ralph  Nicholson  Newspapers,  Dothan,  Ala. 

Nixon  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Wabash,  Ind. 

Noyes  Newspapers,  Ironwood,  Mich . 

Ochs  Estate  Newspapers,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  & 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . 

H.  C.  Ogden  Newspapers,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Ottaway  Newspapers,  Middletown,  N.  Y . 

Richard  S.  Owen  Newspapers,  Pomeroy,  Ohio 
Owens  Publications,  Richmond,  Calif. 

R.  W.  Page  Corporation,  Columbus,  Ga. 

Palmer  Newspapers,  Camden,  Ark . . 

Peace  Newspapers,  Greenville,  S.  C . 

Peninsula  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Perkins  Press,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


Virgil  Pinkley  Associated  Desert  Newspapers,  Indio,  Calif. 


State 

In 

Total 

Daily 

Total 

Sunday 

Home 

Other 

No.  of 

Circu¬ 

No.  of 

Circu¬ 

)ffice 

States 

Dailies 

lation 

Sundays 

lation 

1 

1 

2 

78,530 

2 

4,384 

1 

4 

5 

1,256,479 

4 

1,326,842 

2 

2 

14,286 

2 

2 

18,574 

1 

1 

2 

19,808 

5 

5 

10 

248,543 

3 

140,662 

6** 

6** 

95,295 

4** 

93,281 

3 

1 

4 

24,820 

5 

5 

151,671 

4 

141,593 

3 

3 

69,684 

2 

54,748 

3 

3 

317,251 

3 

350,359 

6 

6 

40,653 

3 

21,229 

2 

3 

5 

44,181 

1 

8.365 

4 

4 

43,770 

3 

39,069 

2 

2 

21,298 

2 

19,963 

2 

2 

21,548 

1 

10,205 

4 

4 

146,407 

2 

118,723 

5 

2 

7 

84,650 

1 

20,839 

2 

2 

17,389 

2 

2 

7,767 

2 

7,767 

2 

2 

12,042 

2 

12,051 

7 

7 

14 

2,063,275 

9 

2,181,968 

2 

2 

27,551 

2 

28,313 

3 

3 

32,205 

1 

2 

3 

28,781 

2 

2 

732,673 

2 

1,388,215 

12 

1 

13 

177,178 

3 

102,987 

4 

2 

6 

88,164 

2 

2 

9,180 

3 

3 

56,068 

2 

1 

3 

71,013 

1 

49,610 

9 

1 

10 

83,938 

4 

63,874 

2 

2 

4 

172,787 

2 

142,862 

2 

2 

55,524 

2 

2 

34,032 

2 

34,706 

14 

14 

215,295 

8 

216,986 

6 

6 

28,891 

1 

11,065 

1 

1 

2 

8,423 

12 

12 

695,895 

7 

626,179 

2 

2 

25,665 

2 

2 

11,085 

2 

11,266 

4 

4 

21,578 

4 

4 

43,760 

1 

17,405 

3 

3 

35,096 

2 

2 

26,058 

1 

19* 

20* 

3,391,055* 

10 

.  1,838,582 

5 

1 

6 

88,789 

3 

13 

16 

142,679 

6 

60,697 

5 

2 

7 

49,668 

2 

19,775 

3 

3 

6 

38,523 

1 

3 

4 

57,990 

3 

54,838 

2 

2 

34,073 

1 

1 

2 

27,240 

1 

22,509 

2 

2 

41,156 

1 

28,050 

10* 

10* 

84,793* 

5* 

43,235* 

4 

1 

5 

28,410 

5 

28,582 

3 

1 1 

14 

118,377 

9 

103,278 

1 

7 

8 

131,690 

3 

65,925 

2 

2 

15,902 

7 

6 

13 

210,610 

4 

118,215 

3 

3 

42,835 

3 

3 

48,725 

1 

25,427 

3 

3 

65,545 

2 

52s599 

2 

1 

3 

16,972 

2 

13,069 

2 

2 

17,291 

10 

10 

177,421 

4 

4 

164,328 

3 

143,067 

4 

4 

31,443 

2 

13,821 

6 

2* 

8* 

62,866 

4* 

43,724* 

371 

208* 

579* 

27,445,296* 

239* 

25,285,410* 

Ridder  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y .  12  12  695,895  7  626,179 

Stewart  Riley  Newspapers,  Bloomington,  Ind.  2  2  25,665 

J.  Springer  Robinson  Newspapers,  Harlan,  Ky.  2  2  11,085  2  11,266 

John  T.  Robinson  Newspapers,  Monongahela,  Pa.  4  4  21,578 

Rowley  Northeast  Ohio  Group,  Ashtabula,  Ohio  4  4  43,760  I  17,405 

Frank  J.  Russell  Newspapers,  Marquette,  Mich .  3  3  35,096 

Sandusky-Norwalk  Newspapers,  Sandusky  &  Norwalk,  Ohio  2  2  26,058 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  New  York,  N.  Y.  I  19*  20*  3,391,055*  10  .  1,838,582 

John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers,  San  Diego,  Calif .  5  I  6  88,789 

Scripps  League,  Hillsborough,  Calif.,  &  Seattle,  Wash.  3  13  16  142,679  6  60,697 

Seaton  Group,  Hastings,  Neb.,  &  Coffeyville,  Kans .  5  2  7  49,668  2  19,775 

B.  F.  Shaw  Newspapers,  Dixon,  III .  3  3  6  38,523 

Shearman  Newspapers,  Lake  Charles,  La.  I  3  4  57,990  3  54,838 

Eugene  Simon  Newspapers,  Tarentum,  Pa.  .  2  2  34,073 

James  B.  Skewes  &  Associates,  Meridian,  Miss.  I  I  2  27,240  I  22,509 

Small  Newspapers,  Kankakee,  III .  2  2  41,156  I  28,050 

Southern  Newspapers,  Guntersville,  Ala .  10*  10*  84,793*  5*  43,235* 

Southwestern  Dailies,  Brownwood,  Tex .  4  I  5  28,410  5  28,582 

Southwestern  Publishing  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  3  II  14  118,377  9  103,278 

Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  .  I  7  8  131,690  3  65,925 

Spilman  Newspapers,  Waynesboro,  Va.,  &  Glasgow,  Ky.  2  2  15,902 

Stauffer  Publications,  Inc.,  Topeka,  Kans.  .  7  6  13  210,610  4  118,215 

Margaretta  D.  Stewart  Newspapers,  Washington,  Pa.  3  3  42,835 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Terry  &  D.  A.  Rawley,  Publishers, 

Burlington  &  High  Point,  N.  C .  3  3  48,725  I  25,427 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Toronto,  Canada  3  3  65,545  2  52s599 

Townsley  Newspapers,  Russell,  Kans.  .  .  2  13  16,972  2  13,069 

W.  K.  Ulerich  Newspapers,  Clearfield,  Pa.  2  2  17,291 

Carmage  Walls  (see  Southern  Newspapers) 

Westchester-Rockland  County  Newspapers, 

White  Plains.  N.  Y .  10  10  177,421 

Whittenburg  Newspapers,  Amarillo,  Tex.  4  4  164,328  3  143,067 

Wick  Newspapers,  Niles,  Ohio .  4  4  31,443  2  13,821 

Worrell  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Bristol,  Tenn.-Va.  6  2*  8*  62,866  4*  43,724* 

TOTALS  (duplications  eliminated)  . r  .37l  208*  579*  27,445,296*  239*  25,285,410* 

*  In  two  instances  where  a  newspaper  is  owned  jointly  by  two  groups,  the  paper  and  its  circulation  are  included  under 
each  group,  but  all  duplications  are  eliminated  in  the  totals.  Such  instances  are:  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Newi-Bulleiin, 
owned  jointly  by  Hearst  and  Scripps-Howard,  and  fhe  Suffolk  (Va.)  Naws-Herald,  owned  jointly  by  Southern  News¬ 
papers  and  Worrell  Newspapers. 

**  Lee  Newspapers  of  Montana  is  organized  as  a  separate  corporation,  but  the  two  Lee  groups  are  treated  as  one 
in  computing  both  the  total  number  of  group  ownerships  and  the  average  size. 
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\\  hen  the  I  iiioii  atul  A<lvertiser  (  now  the  Koehester 
rimes-l  iiion  )  and  the  Democrat  and  ('dironiele  were 
hosts  75  years  ajjo  f(»r  the  founding  convention  of 
ANl’A.  a  reporter  c»)nelnded  his  lead  paragraph  with 
tlie  words . . .  "and  excellent  results  are  expected.’" 

The  expectations  of  those  far-sighte<l  fonmlers 
have  been  reali/ed  and  more. 

These  newspa|>ers,  serving  the  land  of  the 
SKll.I.ionaire.  were  charter  memhers  and  they  are 
memhers  today . . .  proud  to  he  a  part  of  ANPA. 


Rochester  Timp:s-union 

Ufmorrat 

Members:  Th«!  Cannett  (Irouj) 

Kcprnsnnlc<l  by  Gannptt  AdvortisinR  Sales.  Inc. 
.New  York.  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  ('.aicago, 
Hartford.  Syracuse,  neirnit. 


UNION  AND  ADVERTISER 

Rochester,  N.y. 

^^SPAPJER  Mirj\r 

Amejicem  PuhiUkem*  I 

ConvanBntt 

of  Country 
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n«k  til  over  ®*n«gers  of  jour- 1 

«»n  shows  its.  strength  ^  The  associa- 1 
...  “*«  «  the  class  of  representatives  I 

««»che»t^.Y.  Fehnurv  17, 1887 

newspaper  MEN’S  | 

coiyvEivxioiv  I 

Socoad  day's  wark  --  I 

^  facreosed.  attendanr^ 

Powers  Hotel^TWma  with^^  to  onJer  in 

yesterday,  the  Co^tiL^f^  «ten<k«ce  I 
tinrf  to  consider  the  feasibiliiv  ^  ^’^“ttioa  «>.  1 

associati^  oVT  "*®™*“*  *  »»■  I 

a«>der  the  lows  of  the  State  o#*v”**v*^  •««ociatioft  | 

r»-ss!£if£^"s: 

pS.iJiffi.'rta'S’"™®  I 

otgaoiaation  ^.**®,c<»mnmee  on  ^r.  I 
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Record  ■  McManus,  Philadelphia  1 

M«Wil«  E.  sum,  Cl^  I 
^  Vioe  Plresdent;  H  F  »  I 

^^®®»n’*lo»uaaI  Hahfcman,  Louisville  I 

'  W.  J.  Bkhui,,  tmUaiupoB.  | 

'■  R  l>«™a 
E  F.  Crt. 


Mountainous  Mail... 


Record  Mail  Deluges 
Heloise  of  Hawaii 


Power  of  a  woman  is  drama¬ 
tically  demonstrated  by  Heloise 
Cruse,  Honolulu  housewife 
whose  “Hints  from  Heloise”  col¬ 
umn’s  unprecedented  volume  of 
mail  is  amazing  Hawaiian  pos¬ 
tal  authorities. 

She  recently  offered  to  read- 
ers  of  the  househo] 
ture,  which 

King  th 


group  was  able  to  get  out  about  { 
2,000  letters  a  day  but  the  mail 
piled  in  faster  than  it  wai 
opened  so  that  at  the  end  of  Uw 
week  Heloise  finally  was  forced  I 
to  hire  a  professional  mail-han¬ 
dling  company  to  open  her  let- 
te 


ten 

[bod  hasn’t 
estimates 


dam  broke.  The 
subsided  yet  and 
are  the  total  will  be 


well  past  250,000  now  that  the 
non-air  mail  letters  are  arriv::^ 
ing. 


let- 

renng  as- ' 


Hara,  who  visited 

three^^^^mHlHHV^H^^lel^se’s  modest  three-bedroom  | 
York  JourwU-AmericaTi,  Cleve-  home  to  find  out  what  was  the 
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h  Coni  On  NEW  CinLmiON'BUILDING  POtlEB 


One-Quarter-of-a 
j  Million  Reader  Responses 
I  to  One  Column . . . 


A  Skyrocketing  CLIENT  PAPER  LIST,  including, 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  JOURNAl-AMERICAN 
Ptiilodelphia,  Pa.,  BULLETIN 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  POST-DISPATCH 
Los  Angeles,  Colif.,  HERALD-EXAMINER 
Oiirogo,  III.,  CHICAGO'S  AMERICAN 
Son  Franciuo,  Colif.,  EXAMINER 
NewOrleons,La.,TIMES-PICAYUNE 
Boston,  Moss.,  RECORD-AMERICAN 
Denver,  Colo.,  POST 
Portlond,  Ore.,  OREGONIAN 
Pittsburgh,  Po.,  PRESS 
Qevelond,  Ohio,  PLAIN  DEALER 
Salt  Lake  Gty,  Utah,  TRIBUNE 
Milwaukee,  Wise.,  SENTINEL 
Houston,  Tex.,  POST 


Phoenix,  Ariz.,  GAZETTE 
Dallas,  Tex.,  MORNING  NEWS 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  TIMES-UNION 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  JOURNAL 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  STAR 
Jacksonville,  Ho.,  TIMES-UNION 
Seonle,  Wash,  TIMES 
Miami,  Ha.,  HERALD 
Topeka,  Rons.,  STATE  JOURNAL 
Baltimore,  Md.,  NEWS-POST 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  BANNER 
Son  Antonio,  Tex.,  LIGHT 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  ADVERTISER 
Toronto,  Ont.,  TELEGRAM 
Ottowa,  Ont.,  JOURNAL 


and  many  others— and  more  are  being  added  daily! 


By  Building  Loyal 
Women^s  Readership 
HINTS  FROM  HELOISE 
Will  Also  Help  Your 
Paper  Win  New 
Advertising  Revenue 


HINTS  FROM  HELOISE  daily  — 

Sweepiii"  the  Country! 

Available  Starting  May  6lh: 

HINTS  FROM  HELOISE  h.  Sunday 

Color  (  standard)  to  build 

Sunday  Cireulatioii  to  New  Heights! 


19i)2  a  Big,  Bright  Circulation- Building  Year  for  Client  Newspapers 


CAM’c  cjnip  iiy  "OUT  walker 
OHITI  0  0  I  nir  and  lERRV  DUMAS 


The  most  imaginative  new 
comic  strip  in  twenty  years.  By  the 
widely-acclaimed  creator  of 
BEETLE  BAILEY’  and  brilliant 
artist-writer  Jerry  Dumas. 


£ 


by  STEVEN  SCHEUER  and  Staff 

The  most  complete,  comprehensive  and  profes¬ 
sional  TV  previews,  feature  stories,  movie  sum¬ 
maries  and  |)hotos  available  to  newspapers. 


For  information  on  any  feature  on  these 
pages,  contact: 


UllDING  POWER  for  Your  Paper! 


F.  J.  Nicht 

General  Sales  Manager 

King  Features  Syndicate 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Group  Owners 

{Continued  from  page  88) 


area.  In  many  respects  they 
resemble  a  .ocal  combination” 
or  single-owTiership  situation 
than  they  do  an  inter-city  group. 

There  would  be  more  two-city 
groups  of  this  kind  except  for 
the  fact  that  in  several  instances 
two  papers  in  adjoining  cities 
have  merged  into  one  paper 
serving  both  communities. 

Larger  National  Groups 

The  relatively  few  “national” 
groups  in  the  United  States 
show  the  same  tendency  toward 
local  control.  The  two  largest 
and  best  known  of  the  old 
“chains” — Hearst  and  Scripps- 
Howard — not  only  have  fewer 
papers  today  than  at  their  peaks, 
but  also  have  decentralized  con¬ 
trol  in  order  to  meet  changing 
conditions.  The  only  new  group 
that  could  be  called  “national” 
— that  of  Samuel  I.  Xewhouse — 
has  stressed  editorial  autonomy 
from  the  beginning. 

In  fact,  the  same  could  be  said 
of  the  largest  group — and  the 
only  truly  “international”  chain 
— that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
This  is  the  Thomson  group  of 
Canada  and  Great  Britain,  which 
also  owns  three  U.S.  dailies  and 
has  interests  in  Africa.  (Thom¬ 
son  added  the  Austin  (Minn.) 
Herald  after  this  study  was 
made.) 

At  the  latest  count  the  Thom¬ 
son  group  had  95  newspapers 
(not  all  dailies)  and  72  maga¬ 
zines.  But  in  a  recent  BBC  inter¬ 
view,  as  reported  in  The 
Listener,  Chairman  Roy  H. 
Thomson  said:  “I  cannot  run  a 
large  number  of  newspapers 
such  as  I  have  on  any  other 


.^rOKER  THE  BROKER 


’well,  pip  you  6ELL  AMY  eiOCK 
AT  'DIE  COMVENTKM  ?“ 


basis  than  complete  editorial 
delegation,  and  I  practice  it 
religiously.” 

Despite  the  fact  that  his  inter¬ 
est  in  the  group  is  primarily 
economic,  Thomson  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  his  principal  U.S. 
paper,  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Independent,  is  being  run  at  a 
“heavy  loss.” 

Size  and  Circulation 

Although  the  579  general 
group  dailies  in  1962  form  33% 
of  the  U.S.  total  dailies  and  42% 
of  the  Sunday  papers,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  21.1%  and  25.3% 
respectively,  in  1945,  the  number 
of  papers  alone  can  be  mis¬ 
leading. 

On  a  circulation  basis,  the 
proportion  of  total  daily  circu¬ 
lation  held  by  group-owned 
papers  has  changed  very  little 
since  1945.  In  the  Sunday  field, 
it  actually  decreased. 

Consider  the  following  figures: 


PROPORTION  OF  CIRCI  L.ATION  HELD 
BY  GROI  P  P.APERS 


Daily 

Yea  r 

Sunday 

43.4% 

1930 

54.1% 

41.6% 

1935 

52.4% 

42.0% 

1945 

53,8% 

45.3':© 

1953 

53.9% 

46.1% 

1960 

54.2% 

46.9% 

1962 

53.7% 

The  five  largest  U.S.  groups  in 
numbers  of  dailies  are:  Scripps- 
Howard,  20  (doA\'Ti  from  a  high 
of  26)  ;  Gannett,  15  (down  from 
19)  ;  Copley  Pre.«s,  Xewhouse, 
and  Southwestern  Publishing 
Co.,  14  each. 

Hearst,  with  12  dailies  (down 
from  25),  still  holds  the  lead  in 
group  circulation,  although  its 
total  of  3,780,919  daily  is  now 
less  than  half  its  proportion  of 
total  U.S.  circulation  at  its  peak. 
Scripps-Howard  and  the  three 
Chicago  Tribune-ovmed  dailies 
are  almost  tied  for  second  place, 
unless  one  regards  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  as  outside  the 
Scripps  grroup.  The  Xewhouse 
group  is  fourth,  and  Knight 
fifth. 

In  total  Sunday  circulation, 
the  Chicago  Tribune-owned 
papers  lead  with  4,851,989,  while 
the  Hearst  papers  are  second 
with  4,519,732.  The  Xewhouse 
group  is  third,  the  Ochs  Estate 
newspapers  fourth,  and  the 
Knight  group  fifth. 

Regional  Sub-Editions 

The  wTiter  frequently  is  asked 
whether  national  or  regional 
dailies,  with  local  sub-editions, 
are  not  the  “wave  of  the  future.” 
The  national  newspapers  of 
Great  Britain  and  Japan,  as 
well  as  the  regional  papers  of 
France  and  West  Germany,  with 
their  many  sub-editions  carry¬ 
ing  a  certain  amount  of  local 
news,  are  cited  as  examples. 

While  modern  communication 


and  transportation  facilities,  to¬ 
gether  w'ith  the  changing  distri¬ 
bution  of  population,  make  some 
development  along  these  same 
general  lines  ine\itable,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  sub-editions  of 
large  national  or  regional  papers 
will  ever  supplant  the  local 
newspaper  in  the  United  States. 
The  demand  of  readers  for  a 
wider  variety  of  local  news  than 
a  distant  paper  can  supply,  plus 
the  demand  of  advertisers  for 
concentrated  circulation,  will 
always  provide  a  place  for  the 
local  paper  that  does  a  good  job. 

.\s  one  studies  newspaper 
ownership  trends,  he  is  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  relative  stability 
of  newspaper  publishing  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  business  enter¬ 
prises.  Of  the  76  daily  news¬ 
paper  groups  listed  by  the  writer 
in  his  1945  study,  62  are  still 
in  business. 

If  U.S.  groups  continue  to 
adapt  to  changing  conditions, 
most  of  those  on  the  present 
list  probably  will  be  here  for 
some  time  to  come. 

• 

51  Registered  at  First 
fleeting  of  ANPA 

There  were  51  registrants  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  held  at  Powers  Hotel, 
Roche.ster,  N.  Y.,  February  16- 
17,  1887. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all 
registrants: 

1.  A.  S.  Pease,  IFoonsocfccf 
(R.  I.)  Evening  Reporter. 

2.  P.  Trumpler,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Evening  and  Sunday 
Telegram. 

3.  Jo.seph  A.  Dear,  Jersey 
City  (N.  J.)  Evening  Journal. 

4.  W.  N.  McMullen,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier. 

5.  Edgar  M.  Eoopts,  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Morning  Xeivs. 

6.  J.  A.  Ward,  Lockport 
(N.  Y.)  Journal. 

7.  C.  A.  Brench,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Democrat. 

8.  E.  E.  Bartlett,  Kalamazoo 
( Mich. )  Telegraph. 

9.  Charles  E.  Gantz,  .Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Journal. 

10.  William  Gow,  Troy  (X.  Y.) 
Press. 

11.  John  B.  Sewell  Jr.,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Times. 

12.  Otto  A.  Meyer,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Press. 

13.  J.  E.  Morey  Jr.,  Rochester 
(X.  Y.)  Herald. 

14.  David  Winslow,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Journal. 

15.  W.  T.  Balkam,  Rochester 
(X.  Y.)  Union  and  Advertiser. 

16.  W.  H.  Mathews,  Rochester 
(X.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle. 

17.  John  H.  Farrell,  Albany 
(X.  Y.)  Daily  Press. 

18.  D.  T.  Hunt,  Rochester 
(X.  Y.)  Post-Express. 

19.  W.  D.  Brickell,  Columbia 
(Ohio)  Dispatch. 


20.  George  F.  Prescott,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

21.  W.  H.  Brearley,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Seu's. 

22.  J.  A.  Butler,  Buffalo 
(X.  Y.)  Xetvs. 

23.  E.  D.  Conger,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids  (Mich.)  Telegram-Herald. 

24.  J.  J.  Jordan,  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Truth. 

25.  C.  E.  Austin,  Buffalo 
(X.  Y.)  Express. 

26.  A.  M.  Knickerbacker, 
Syracuse  (X.  Y.)  Times. 

27.  W.  H.  Welch,  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Leader. 

28.  W.  J.  Arkell,  Judge  and 
.Albany  (X.  Y.)  Journal. 

29.  H.  F.  Gunnison,  Brooklyn 
(X.  Y.)  Eagle. 

30.  L.  L.  Morgan,  Xew  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register. 

31.  W.  C.  Bryant,  Brooklyn 
(X.  Y.)  Times. 

32.  H.  J.  Knapp,  Auburn 
(X.  Y.)  Advertiser. 

33.  W.  J.  Richards,  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Xeu's. 

34.  Walton  A.  McRae,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Post. 

35.  H.  L.  Bridgeman,  New 

York  (X.  Y.)  Frank  Leslie’s. 

36.  Fred  H.  Lawrence,  Xew 
York  (X.  Y.)  American  Adver¬ 
tiser  Reporter. 

37.  F.  P.  Chapin,  Toledo 

(Ohio)  Bee. 

38.  J.  C.  Briggs,  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Ohio  State  Journal. 

39.  C.  H.  Jones,  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Florida  Times  Union. 

40.  Edw.  P.  Call,  Boston 

(Mass.)  Herald. 

41.  J.  H.  Stone,  Detroit 

(Mich.)  Tribune. 

42.  E.  R.  Wallower,  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Independent. 

43.  S.  H.  Kauffmann,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star. 

44.  B.  M.  Holman,  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  Gazette. 

45.  Lud.  K.  Cameron,  London 
(Ontario,  Canada)  Advertiser. 

46.  W.  C.  Gates,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel. 

47.  W.  Weld,  London  (On¬ 
tario,  Canada)  Farmers  Advo¬ 
cate. 

48.  Ferd.  J.  Wendell,  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Daily  Times. 

49.  Ferd.  J.  Wendell,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  Herald. 

50.  W.  H.  Lawrence,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Ohio  Farmer. 

51.  E.  A.  Berdan,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press. 

• 

Sports  Study  Popular 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Sports  editor  workshop  ses¬ 
sions  here  drew  100  percent  rep¬ 
resentation  from  members  of  the 
Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of 
Washington  to  set  new  records 
for  the  editorial  section  headed 
by  Hu  Blonk,  managing  editor, 
Wenatchee  W  orld.  Charles 
Young,  sports  editor,  Buffalo 
(X.  Y.)  Evening  News,  directed 
the  sports  coverage  clinic. 
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IH  THE  BEST  OF  CIRCLES  AHD  TOGETHER  FOR  75  YEARS 

The  Washington  Star,  now  in  its 
110th  year  salutes  A.N.P.A.  in  its  75th  year. 
The  Washington  Star  is  a 
charter  member  of  A.N.P.A. 


Three  Dailies  Offer 
A  Study  of  Costs 


|{y 

Nf»>pa|»«-r  Anal>.<>i»  StTviro,  ('.lii)'a^«» 


You  may  recall  the  furor  in 
this  industry  that  was  created 
by  the  195')  So  per  ton  increase 
in  i)rice  of  newsi)rint.  In  the 
Feb.  25,  ISlod,  edition  of  E&P, 
appeared  a  study  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  together  with  tyi)op:raphical 
costs  which  covertnl  the  pre¬ 
ceding  10  years.  Chart  #1  sup¬ 
plements  this  and  continues 
through  lOOl.  The  .same  news- 
l)aper  as  previously  uswl  is 
continued. 

Since  1955  newsprint  has  in¬ 
creased  $4  per  ton,  or  3'c  over 
the  prior  price.  During  this  .same 
p€»riod  the  newspai)er’s  com¬ 
posing  room  weekly  scale  has 
increased  from  $104.50  to 
$122.00,  or  (day  side 

only) . 

To  retrogress  for  a  moment, 
newsprint  has  increased  60.7 
in  price  since  1946,  while  Com¬ 
posing  Room  cost  has  increased 
92.97r.  During  the  period  since 
1955,  116  newspapers  have  sus¬ 
pended  publication.  At  no  time 
that  I  know  of  was  newsprint 
the  contributing  factor.  During 
this  same  period,  113  newspapers 
started  publication. 

There  has  been  much  talk  and 
.study  about  the  cost  problem 
faced  by  all  newspapers.  In 
many  instances  the  thought  is  to 
increase  rates  with  too  little 
emphasis  placed  upon  expense 
control.  There  are  many  expense 
items  that  can  be  controlled  if 
more  scrutiny  is  placed  upon  the 
importance  of  controllable 
expenses. 

Here  also.  Chart  #3,  is  a 
profit  and  loss  Statement  of  a 


newspaper  of  almost  250,000 
circulation,  a  study  of  which 
will  indicate  adequate  profits. 
The  net  profit  is  Ixdieved  to  be 
larger  than  that  of  the  majority 
of  newspapers. 

From  this  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  pertinent  information 
most  valuable  for  economic 
operations. 

To  go  a  step  further.  Chart 
#2  shows  departmental  percent¬ 
age  figures  for  a  newspaper  of 
approximately  90,000  circulation 
whose  total  Income  for  1961 
was  $4,260,180.78.  (Chart  No.  2 
will  be  found  on  page  96). 


L.A.  Times  Promotes 
2  on  Marketing  Side 

Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has 
promoted  two  executives  in  con¬ 
junction  w'ith  the  new'spaper’s 
expanding  marketing  efforts, 
according  to  Otis  Chandler,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times  and  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  the  Times- 
Mirror  Company’s  Newspaper 
Division. 

Jack  Underwood  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  Times’ 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Robert  D.  Nelson. 

Bert  Tiffany  becomes  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  circulation  manager 
for  sales,  the  post  held  by  Mr. 
Underwood  until  his  promotion. 
Mr.  Tiffany  has  been  independ¬ 
ent’s  division  manager  in  the 
circulation  department.  He  is  a 
former  circulation  manager  of 
the  Burbank  Daily  Review. 


CHART  NO.  3 

90.00U-(;irtulution 

Daily 

(('uniparalive  figures 

in  less  detail  for  ihi 

is  pap«‘r  appeared  in 

E  &  P,  May 

19,  1956,  for  years 

1949-1953.) 

INCOME 

1961 

I960 

ADVERTISING 

Local 

$2,022,897.99 

$2,052,245.32 

National 

456,199.31 

428,152.37 

Classified 

589,209.23 

634,275.34 

Total 

3,068,306.53 

3,114.673.03 

% 

72.1 

72.6 

CIRCULATION 

City 

499,001.61 

488,053.73 

Country  . 

600,01 1.64 

592.513.94 

Total 

1,099,013.25 

1,080,567.67 

% 

25.8 

25.2 

MISC.  INCOME 

90,606.02 

96,269.79 

% 

2.1 

2.2 

Total  Income 

$4,257,925.80 

$4,291,510.49 

EXPENSE 

Editorial  % 

14.0 

14.3 

Advertising  % 

5.5 

5.0 

Mechanical  % 

17.2 

16.8 

Newsprint  &  Ink  % 

22.8 

22.7 

Total  Direct 

.  59.5 

58.8 

Building  %  . 

.  1.9 

1.4 

Circulation  % 

.  6.8 

7.1 

General  &  Misc.  % 

8.9 

8.4 

Total  Indirect 

17.6 

16.9 

Deductions  %  . 

5.0 

5.0 

Total  Expense  % 

82.1 

80.7 

Net  Income  % 

17.9 

19.3 

Columns — Local  Adv. 

64,653 

66,692.5 

Income  per  Column 

$  31.29 

$  30.77 

Columns — National  Adv. 

10.604.25 

10,085.5 

Income  per  Column 

$  43.02 

$  42.45 

Columns — Classified  Adv. 

18.933 

40,695.5 

Income  per  Column 

$  31.12 

$  30.64 

Circulation  Income  per  100  .  $  1,246.02 

$  1,213.60 

Income  per  Single  Copy 

$  .1322 

$  .1317 

Expense  per  Single  Copy 

$  .1086 

$  .1062 

Approximate  Circulation 

90,000 

90,000 

CHART  NO.  1 


7-Year  Cost  .Analysis  for  Daily  of  238,000 
Annual  figures  for  years  1946-1953  appeared  in  E  &  P,  Feb.  23,  1936 


1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

I960 

1961 

NEWSPRINT  &  INK 

Newsprint  Consumed 

$3,345,093.1 1 

$3,334,121.17 

$3,198,465.09 

$3,198,290.20 

$3,424,746.80 

$3,413,980.42 

$3,285,265.36 

Ink  Consumed 

90,775.91 

85.179.99 

91,522.88 

96,422.54 

105,001.15 

102,807.00 

86.917.51 

Total 

$3,435,869.02 

$3,419,301.16 

$3,289,987.97 

$3,294,712.74 

$3,529,747.95 

$3,516,787.42 

$3,372,182.87 

Yo  to  Income 

31.3 

30.1 

29.1 

29.6 

28.4 

28.0 

27.4 

Contract  Price 

$  126.00 

$  131.00 

Newsprint 

$  131.00 

$  131.00 

$  135.00 

$  135.00 

$  135.00 

$  135.00 

$  135.00 

Contract  Price  Ink — 

Black  (per  100  lbs.) 

$  5.75 

$  6.00 

$  6.25 

$  6.25 

$  5.44 

$  5.25 

$  5.25 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

Wages 

$  807,835.81 

$  861,370.96 

$  835,102.87 

$  861,609.21 

$  966,881.43 

$  987.941.43 

$  977,191.37 

Expenses 

32,491.72 

43,770.81 

36,320.16 

43,485.08 

50,066.73 

40,078.62 

32,392.54 

Total 

$  840,347.53 

$  905,141.77 

$  871,423.03 

$  905,094.29 

$1,016,948.16 

$1,028,019.85 

$1,009,583.91 

%  fo  Income 

7.6 

8.0 

7.7 

8.1 

8.2 

8.2 

8.2 

Weekly  Scale — Day 

$  104.50 

$  107.50 

$  110.50 

$  113.50 

$  116.50 

$  120.00 

$  122.00 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation 

249,000 

251,000 

251,500 

248,600 

241,800 

238,000 

238,400 

Published  Pages  for  Year . 

24,552 

24,792 

23,968 

23,906 

25,252 

26,666 

25,688 
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Star  and  Tribune,  Minneapolis  15,  Minnesota.') 

Upper  Midwestern  readers,  however,  take  news 
of  robots,  moon  trips,  human  organ  banks  and 
voices  from  outer  space  quite  calmly.  For  years. 
Cohn  1,1961-62  president  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Science  Writers)  has  been  conditioning 
them  to  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

In  fact,  Cohn’s  science  journalism  has  made 
him  the  nation’s  only  two-time  winner  of  the 
coveted  Westinghouse  Prize  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  And 
he’s  the  only  three-time  winner  of  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  award  for  “the  best  gen- 
eral  newspaper  re|X)rting.’’ 

Outstanding  writers  like  Vic  11 
Cohn  on  all  good  newspapers  across 
the  country  are  another  reason  why  |||& 
newspapers  are  the  nation’s  basic  ^ 
and  most  influential  communica-  * 
tions  medium.  victor  cohn 


WHAT  MAKES  A  NEWSPAPER  GREAT? 


Copyright  1962,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Star 


iHinneapolis  tribune 


520,000  COMBINED  DAILY 


660,000  SUNDAY  •  JOHN  COWLES,  President 


A  N  P  A  — 


75  YEARS  OF  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC - 


A  N  P  A 


By  1970  chances  are  good  that  doctors  will  be 
able  to  replace  diseased  human  hearts  with  plastic 
and  electronic  facsimiles.  Fantastic?  Not  in  the 
least.  Already  a  mechanical  pump,  similar  to  the 
one  represented  above,  has  maintained  a  dog’s 
circulation  for  nearly  3  >  ■)  hours. 

Recently  Upper  Midwesterners  read  facts  like 
this  in  a  series  of  articles  titled  “1970:  Your 
Fantastic  Future,”  by  Minneapolis  Tribune 
science  reporter,  Victor  Cohn.  So  compelling  was 
this  series  that  51  other  newspapers  and  period¬ 
icals,  including  the  Stockholm  Expressen  and  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  Cruzeiro,  purchased  it.  (If  you 
want  a  reprint  copy,  write  the  Minneapolis 


ULTIMATE  CURE  FOR 
HEART  UISEASE? 
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CHART  NO.  2  Department  Figures  for  Newspapers  of  250,000  Cireulation 


INCOME 

1961 

I960 

ADVERTISING 

Local 

$  5,353,489.90 

$  5,228,819.97 

National 

1,837,459.82 

1,835,334.34 

Classified 

1,938,678.48 

1,972,656.04 

Total 

$  9,129,628.20 

$  9,036,810.35 

7, 

76.7 

76.9 

CIRCULATION 

City  . 

$  1,735,441.74 

$  1,686,327.64 

Country 

1,006,617.51 

991,298.74 

Total 

$  2,742,059.25 

$  2,677,626.38 

7c 

23.0 

22.8 

MISC.  INCOME  $  34,538.50 

$  37,988.40 

7o  .  . 

0.3 

0.3 

Total  Income 

$1 1,906,225.95 

$1 1,752,425.13 

EXPENSES 

Editorial  . 

$  1,168,530.90 

$  1,148,113.65' 

7o 

9.8 

9.8 

Advertising 

587,065.81 

570,470.47 

7o  . .  . 

4.9 

4.8 

Mechanical 

1,726,251.32 

1,687,503.01 

7o  . . 

14.5 

14.4 

Newsprint  & 

Ink . 

3,607,482.70 

3,629,952.30 

7, . 

30.3 

30.9  1 

1 

Total  Direct. 

$  7,089,330.73 

$  7,036,039.43  ; 

7o  . 

59.5 

59.9 

Building 

189,304.72 

172,577.39 

7o . . 

1.6 

1.5 

Circulation 

1,046,775.90 

1,028,335.091 

7o  . 

8.8 

8.7 

Administrative 

885,974.48 

880,653.26 

o/ 

/o . 

7.5 

7.5  1 

Total  Indirect 

$  2,122,055.10 

5  2,081,565.74 

7o  . 

17.9 

17.7 

DEDUCTIONS 

Supplements 

104,138.00 

101,589.90  1 

Bad  Debts 

35,971.64 

48,362.18  ! 

Depreciation 

220,392.42 

221,746.06! 

Total 

5  360,502.06 

$  371,698.14 

7o 

3.0 

3.2 

Total  Expense  $  9,571,887.89 

$  9,489,303.31 

7o 

80.4 

80.8 

Net  Income 

$  2,334,338.06 

$  2,263,121.82 

7. . 

19.6 

19.2 

Average  Net  Paid 

Circ.  .  .  . 

242,000 

242,500 

EDITORIAL 

Salaries  . 

$  671,599.76 

$  656,776.37 

Features 

121,260.63 

117,983.60 

Wire  Service 

117,462.57 

123,653.43 

Expense  . 

181,268.25 

176,793.29 

Total 

$  1,091,591.21 

$  1,075,206.69* 

7o 

9.2 

9.2 

ART  &  PHOTO 

Salaries 

$  59,772.81 

$  57,450.60 1 

Expense 

17,166.88 

15,456.36. 

Total 

$  76,939.69 

$  72,906.96 

7o  . 

0.6 

0.6 

Total  Editorial 

$  1,168,530.90 

$  1,148,113.65 

7o 

9.8 

9.8  ' 

Columns  of 

Reading  Matter 

76,362 

77,044 

Cost  per 

Column  . 

$  14.29 

$  13.96 

1961 

Editorial — 

Man  Hours  ....  204,444 

Man  Hours  per 

Page  .  21.41 

Premium  Hours  1,097 

Average  Monthly 
Salary — Edit.  $  529.16 

Average  Monthly 
Salary — Art  ...  $  498.1  I 


I960  !  1961 

I  Make  Over 

207.022  Pages  22,006 

Composing  Room 

21.50  — Man  Hours  263,744 

1,056  Man  Hours  per 

Page  .  10.14 

$  506.77  Premium  Hours  1,372 

Average  Monthly 

$  478.75  Wage  .  $  568.68 


I960 

21,878 

264,770 

9.96 

2,317 

$  551.23 


LOCAL  ADVERTISING 


Salaries  . 

$ 

248,705.50 

$ 

Expense . 

36,643.10 

Total 

$ 

285,348.60 

$ 

%  .  . 

2.4 

Columns  of  Local 
Advertising  .... 

81,216 

Income  per 
Column  . 

$ 

65.92 

$ 

Selling  Cost 
per  Column 
Local  Adv. — Man 

$ 

3.51 

$ 

Hours  . 

81,542 

Man  Hours  per 
Page 

Average  Monthly 

8.03 

Salary  . 

$ 

493.50 

$ 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

Salaries 

$ 

42,875.00 

% 

Expense 

88,733.32 

Total 

% 

131,608.32 

$ 

% 

Columns  of 

l.l 

National 

Advertising 

18,896 

Income  per 
Column  . 
Selling  Cost 

$ 

97.25 

$ 

per  Column 
National  Adv. — 

$ 

6.96 

$ 

Man  Hours 

15,120 

Man  Hours  per 

Page  . 

Average  Monthly 

6.40 

Salary  . 

$ 

510.42 

$ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Salaries  . 

$ 

136,142.19 

$ 

Expense 

33,986.70 

Total  . 

$ 

170,128.89 

$ 

%  .  .  . 

1.4 

Columns  of 
Classified 
Advertising  . 

31,746 

Income  per 
Column  ... 
Selling  Cost 

$ 

61.07 

$ 

per  Column 
Classified  Adv. — 

$ 

5.36 

$ 

Man  Hours 

64,748 

Man  Hours  per 

Page 

Average  Monthly 

16.57 

Salary 

$ 

354.54 

$ 

Total 

Advertising 

$ 

587,065.81 

$ 

%  ..  . 

4.9 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

Wages 

$ 

942,301.38 

i 

Expense 

39,086.67 

Total 

$ 

981,388.05 

$ 

% 

8.3 

Published  Pages 

26,006 

Composing 

Cost  per  Page 

$ 

37.74 

$ 

:  ENGRAVING  ROOM 

234,238.77  Expense* .  $ 

35,967.47 


76,359.65 


% 


270,206.24  ^  Engraving — 

-  Square  Inches 

Cost  per  Inch 

STEREO  ROOM 
Wages 
62.92  I  Expense 


2.3 

83,108 


0.6 


871,766 

.0875 


234,691.81 

48,803.90 


3.25 

81,048 


Total 

% 


Number  Mats 
7.81  Used 

Plates  Cast 

474.17  j  Cost  per  Plate  5 
Stereo  Room — 

!  Man  Hours 

42,437.50  fvtan  Hours  per 
90,382.67  Plate 

Premium  Hours 


2.4 

51,385 

105,917 

2.68 


65,112 


.61 


1,051 


132,820. 17  Average  Monthly 

- I  Wage  . $  575.22 

*  Separate  Company 


19,252 
95.32  I 
6.92  ! 
15,120 
6.29 
505.21 

130,592.57 

36,851.29 


PRESS  ROOM 
Wages 
Expense  .  . .  . 


277,141.52 

39,616.39 


Total 

% . 

Press  Room — Man 
Hours 

Man  Hours  per 
1000  Circ. 
Premium  Hours 
Average  Monthly 
Wage . 


167,443.86 

1.4 

33,220 

59.38 

5.09 

66,456 


0.6 


Total 

Mechanical  $  1,726,251.32 


% 


14.5 


NEWSPRINT  &  INK 
Newsprint  Used  $  3,537,131.59 
Ink  Used  70,351.11 


Total 


% 


30.3 

25,910.7 

136.55 


I  Tons  of  Newsprint 
•jiiac'  Cost  per  Ton  $ 

331-45  pouej,  Ini, 

-  Used— Black  . .  839,430 

Cost  per  100 

570,470.47  lbs .  $  5.75 

- —Color  .  81,377 

4.8  Average  Cost 

per  100  lbs.  $  27.19 

921,672.13  BUILDING 

38,076.90  Wages  .  $  82,777.71 

Expense .  106,527.01 


959,749.03 


8.2 

26,578 


Total 

% 


1.6 


73,304.20 


0.6 


852,800 

.0870 


231,365.79 

45,472.24 


$  283,495.71  $  276.838.03 


2.3 

56,375 

108,876 

2.57 


63,436 


.59 

830 

558.85 


277,340.63 

33.591.12 


$  316,757.91  $  310,931.75 


2.6 

2.7 

89,386 

90,580 

I.OI 

1.02 

1,438 

1,340 

$ 

577.38 

$ 

574.37 

$ 

68,250.00 

$ 

66,680.00 

0.6 


$  1,687,503.01 


14.4 


$  3,559,190.70 
70,761.60 


$  3,607,482.70  $  3,629,952.30 


30.9 

26,078 

136.45 

919,272 

5.75 

66,300 


27.10 


81,951.17 

90,626.22 


$  189.304.72  %  172.577.39 


1.5 


(Continued  on  page  98) 
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A.N.P.A. 

ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  ITS 

^  5*^  Anniversary 

1S8T  -  lf)(>2  .  .  .  tiiiH-  to  ixiiiM'  .1  inoincnt  aiul  s.iliiti’  our  AiiU'ricaii  Ni'ws- 
pa)KT  l’ul(lisl«T>’  Assoiiatiou  on  its  Diainoiul  AnniviTsary  .  .  .  anotliiT 
inilostonc  in  its  illustrious  larccr.  inarkiu<4  To  c-outiuu(.)us  yoars  of  notahlo 
acliifVi'iiu'Uts  in  tin*  couunuuioatioiis  industry  .  .  .  Iii^liliulitod  l)y  tlif  rocord- 
shattrriini  ai'irpfaiKi'  of  lu  w spapcrs  ia »'r> \\ Iuto  iu  America  .  .  .  priH)f  tliat 
froin  "(’oiist-to-Coa'it  ,  .  .  \i  n  \iui)H  rs  Sell  the  MoMt!  " 


TIIK  DISTATCdl  IS  I’lfOl’l)  to  liavc  Ix’cn  one  of  flw  t)6  ili.irtcr  nu'inlM'rs 
l)ai'k  iu  1887  .  .  .  and,  !>>■  k<  t'piiii;  p.iif  witli  A.NM’.A.’s  urowtli  in  national 
statnro,  today  'I'lii-  Dispatch  enables  (a)luinl>us  folks  to  say,  "In  Central 
Ohio,  too  .  .  .  .Veil  Sell  the  Most!" 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  the 

(Columbus  $ltspatcb 

Represented  Sooth  Third  Street  CApital  1-1234  Columbus  16,  Ohio 

nationally  by: 

CRESMER,  WOODWARD. 

O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc.  r  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles 

HAL  HERMAN  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  1400  N.E.  125th  St.,  Miami,  Florida 


Departmental  Figures 

{Contitimd  from  iKUfe  9(>) 


1961 

I960 

MAIL  ROOM 

Wages-Regular 

$ 

168,176.67 

% 

167,247.25 

Extras 

31,016.08 

32,497.42 

Expense 

19,827.77 

19,486.23 

Total 

$ 

219,020.52 

% 

219,230.90 

7o 

1.9 

1.9 

Mail  Room — Man 

Hours* 

88,434 

90,922 

Man  Hours  per 

1000  Circ. 

1.0 

1.02 

Premium  Hours 

647 

1,179 

Average  Monthly 

Wage — Regular 

$ 

484.66 

$ 

464.58 

CIRCULATION 

Salaries 

i 

306,623.11 

$ 

305,950.10 

Expense 

87,483.79 

72,334.25 

Total 

% 

394,106.90 

$ 

378.284.35 

7o 

3.3 

3.2 

Circulation — Man 

Hours 

99,432 

105,060 

Man  Hours  per 

1000  Circ. 

1.12 

1.19 

Average  Monthly 

Salary 

$ 

472.45 

$ 

461.46 

*  Includes  extras 

DELIVERY 

$ 

433,648.48 

$ 

430,819.84 

7o 

3.6 

3.6 

Delivery  Cost 

per  1000  Circ. 

$ 

4.92 

s 

4.85 

Total 

Circulation 

$ 

1,046,775.90 

$ 

1.028.335.09 

7o 

8.8 

8.7 

1961 

Annual  Income 

per  100  $  1,132.28 

Annual  Expense 

per  100  $  422.20 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 
Salaries  $  222,824.73 

Expense  45,627.37 


I960 

1,109.03 

424.05 


$  221,256.06 

49,594.33 


To+al 


$  268,452.10  $  270,850.39 


%  2.3 

Business  Office 
Man  Hours  .  84,330 

Man  Hours  per 
1000  Circ.  .96 

Premium  Hours  475 

Average  Monthly 
Salary  $  460.30 

EXECUTIVE 

OFFICE  $  218,750.00 


2.3 

92,340 


1.04 

778 


439.87 

217,500.00 


7.  1-8 

GENERAL  UNALLOCATED 
Legal— Audit  %  33,225.10 

Taxes  161,716.07 

Insurance  74,166.11 

Expense  129,665.10 


1.8 

32,284.25 

164,891.87 

68,157.12 

126,969.63 


Total 


$  398,772.38  $  392,302.87 


3.4 


3.4 


Total 

Administrative  S  885,974.48 


7.  7.5 

Income  per 

Single  Copy  $  .1347 

Expense  per 

Single  Copy  $  .1083 

Total  Salary  & 

Wage  $  3.643,398.27 


7, 


30.6 


$  880,653.26 

7.5 

$  .1324 

S  .1068 

$  3,578,276.36 
30.4 


Toronto  Star, 
To  Add  Roto 


Toronto 

William  J.  Campltell,  vice- 
president  of  Toronto  Star 
Limited,  has  announcwl  that  a 
mass-ciiculation  publication,  Cn- 
Jindian  Wrckln,  will  be  .started 
in  .June. 

The  rotonravuie  magazine 
will  Ih>  distributed  across  Can¬ 
ada  as  an  additional  .section  of 
the  Toronto  Star  Wecklt/  and 
as  a  Saturday  supj)lement  in  the 
daily  Toronto  Star. 

Initial  circulation  will  be  1,- 
200,000,  Mr.  Campbell  .said. 

(Star  Weekly  circulation  is 
about  8.')0,000  and  Daily  Star 
circulation  is  almut  350,000  on 
Saturdays.  There  is  some  over¬ 
lapping). 

Advertisei  s  will  be  able  to  buy 
Canadian  Weekly  advertising  in 
combination  with  advertising  in 
Montreal  La  Prcsae,  which  has 
a  weekend  rotopra\Tare  supple¬ 
ment. 

La  Presse  circulation  on  Sat¬ 
urdays  is  about  285,000. 

The  Star-La  Presse  package 
offers  adverti.sers  discounts  for 
national  bilingual  coverage. 
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La  Presse 
Supplement 

Commenting  on  the  Star’s  ar¬ 
rangement  with  La  Presse,  Mr. 
Camjjbell  said: 

“We’ve  been  a.sked  for  a  long 
time  whe?i  we’re  going  to  pub- 
li.sh  in  French,  and  our  answer 
has  been  ‘we’re  not,’  because  we 
don’t  think  any  French  edition 
of  an  English-language  publica¬ 
tion  can  really  give  French- 
speaking  Canadians  what  they 
want.’’ 

Mr.  Campbell  said  other  Ca¬ 
nadian  dailies  may  want  to  dis¬ 
tribute  Canadian  Weekly  “and 
we  may  well  let  them  have  it  — 
but  our  big  i)ackage  now  is  1,- 
400,000  in  Toronto  and  Mont¬ 
real.’’ 

• 

Outsider  on  Board 

Los  Angeles 

Shareholders  of  the  Times- 
Mirror  Company  elected  Thomas 
V.  Jones  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tor.s.  He  is  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Northrop 
Corporation  and  is  the  sixth 
non-employee  director  on  Times- 
Mirror’s  11-member  board. 


Boston  Globe  ^  ins 
Honor  for  Researeh 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  (rioln 
last  week  was  awarde<l  a  Certi¬ 
ficate  of  Merit  in  the  nnxlia 
research  classification  of  the 
fourth  annual  Media  Awards 
sponsored  by  Media/seope  maga¬ 
zine. 

The  award,  accepted  by  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  M.  Ahern,  manager  of  the 
Glol)e’s  promotion-research 
department,  was  ))re.sented  for 
the  daily’s  study,  “The  New 
Boston,”  conducte<l  by  Carl  J. 
Nel.son  Research  Inc.,  Chicago, 
in  consultation  with  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Fwleration  of  America. 

A  Certificate  of  Merit  in  the 
same  classification  was  awanied 
to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  for  its  study,  “The 
Daily  Newspaper  and  Its  Read¬ 
ing  Public,”  underwTitten  by  the 
Newsprint  Information  Commit¬ 
tee.  Research  was  conducte<l  by 
Audits  &  Sur\’eys  Company,  Inc. 

A  Certificate  in  the  public 
statements  classification  awards 
was  won  by  Leo  Bogart,  vice- 
president  of  market  planning 
and  research  for  the  Bureau, 
for  his  study  of  newspaper 
readers’  attention  to  advertising, 
conducted  with  the  aid  of  a  new 


Mexico  City 
Ovaciones 
In  New  Plant 

Ry  T.  M.  Fajrrell 
I'liilcd  Pre!>s  Inlcrnulioiial 


Mexico  City 

A  four-story  building  housing 
the  editorial  and  business  offices 
and  printing  plant  of  Orariioies 
was  dedicated  April  6  by  .4dolfo 
Lopez  Mateos,  President  of 
Mexico.  The  morning  daily  was 
burned  out  of  its  former  location 
a  year  ago. 

Lopez  Mateos,  accompanied  by 
his  entire  cabinet,  unveiled  a 
plaque  in  the  new  press  room 
which  dedicated  the  newspaper 
“to  the  service  of  the  country 
for  the  cause  of  truth  and  the 
progress  of  Mexico.” 

A  special  edition  marking  the 
ceremony  carried  a  four-color 
front  page  photograph  of  Lopez 
Mateos  seated  before  a  wall  map 
of  Mexico. 

The  Mexican  chief  executive, 
his  cabinet  and  .several  promin¬ 
ent  leaders  in  business  and  jour¬ 
nalism  were  escorted  on  a  tour 
of  the  plant  by  Fernando  Gon¬ 
zales  Diaz,  director  of  Ovaciones,  . 
and  Eulalio  Sanchez,  the  new.s-  r 
l)aper’s  general  manager. 

Ovaciones  is  the  first  news¬ 
paper  in  Mexico  to  lx?  published 
partly  on  offset  presses,  .Mr. 
Sanchez  said.  The  plant  equip¬ 
ment  includes  two  offset  presses, 
a  Walter  Scott  rotary  press, 
three  air-conditioned  darkrooms, 
and  two  Fairchild  Scan-a- 
Gravers. 

The  fire,  on  April  8,  IDUl, 
virtually  destroyed  all  tniuip- 
ment  except  liiuH’asting  ma¬ 
chines.  Two  ju'ess  a.ssi.stants 
were  killed  in  the  blaze. 

Stories  in  the  dedication  edi¬ 
tion  descril)ed  the  new  equip¬ 
ment,  the  special  construction 
])roblems  caused  by  moisture- 
laden  soil  under  the  location  for 
the  main  press,  and  a  i)rofit- 
sharing  plan  for  employe.s. 
Forty-seven  percent  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  stock  is  owned  by  em¬ 
ployes. 

One  story  said  all  employes 
who  have  been  with  the  i)aper 
for  more  than  five  years  receive 
stock  and  share  in  profits  and 
that  they  give  up  no  union  rights 
by  becoming  shareholders. 

The  new  building  has  a  cafe¬ 
teria,  gymnasium,  library  and 
sundeck. 

The  special  edition  mentioned 
plans  for  an  afternoon  paper.  ^ 
Circulation  currently  averages 
90,000  daily,  all  from  street 
.sales. 
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THE  SAINT  PAUL  PICTURE  IS  BRIGHTER  THAN  EVER! 


A  lot  more  than  just  the  Saint  Paul  skyline  has  changed  since  that  April  day  in  1887 
when  the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  joined  95  other  leading  American  newspapers  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  lasting  alliance  — the  ANPA. 

In  the  past  75  years.  Saint  Paul  has  grown  and  matured  into  a  well-balanced  urban- 
and-suburban  market  where  the  population  has  long  since  passed  the  half-million 
mark.  And  that  pleasant  ringing  sound  you  hear  is  the  clang  of  cash  registers  merrily 
adding  up  a  bigger-than-ever  total  of  $678  million  in  annual  retail  sales. 

Only  one  thing  in  the  entire  market  has  remained  conspicuous  by  its  sameness.  It's  the 
unchallenged  coverage  and  potent  selling  impact  of  the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press. 

To  cash  in  on  this  dynamic  market  for  all  it's  worth,  produce  sales  and  profits  via  the 
one  and  only  newspaper  blanketing  every  prosperous  inch  of  it.  The  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press. 

THE  FOURTEENTH  MARKET  IS  TWINS  ...  AND  ONLY  THE  SAINT  PAUL 
DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS  REACHES  THE  563,200  SAINT  PAUL  “HALF”* 

*Ramsey,  Dakota  and  Washington  Counties 


ST.  M.  PAUL 

.SM  ■ 


m  DISPATCH 

^  RIPPER  NEWSPAPER 

PIONEER  PRESS 


Representatives  RIDDER-JOHNS,  INC. 

New  York  —  Chicago  —  Detroit 
Los  Angeles  —  San  Francisco 
St.  Paul  —  Minneapolis 
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Grit’s  Offset  Press 
Potentials  Hinted 


Grit,  national  family  weekly 
newspaper  of  small  town  Amer¬ 
ica,  has  begun  an  historic  tech¬ 
nological  transformation. 

The  w'eekly  publication,  an 
ANPA  member  for  many  years, 
is  going  to  offset  printing  and 
full  color,  taking  advantage  of 
a  development  by  an  American 
and  Danish  alliance. 

Grit  has  bought  a  million  dol¬ 
lar  press  built  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 
Inc.,  and  designed  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  The  Aller  Press,  Ltd. 
of  Copenhagen.  A  new’  plant 
nearing  completion  along  the 
Susquehanna  River  in  Williams¬ 
port,  Pa.  will  contain  the  press. 

The  press  went  through  its 
shakedowm  runs  at  Hoe’s  plant 
in  the  Bronx  before  shipment 
to  Grit.  A  special  edition  has 
already  been  printed,  profusely 
illustrated  in  full  color. 

Copies  of  this  section  are  a 
paid  advertisement  in  this  Pre- 
Convention  Number  of  E&P. 

Hoe  and  Aller  engineers  and 
executives  are  making  no  apolo¬ 
gies  for  the  printing  job  done 
but  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
the  issue  w’as  run  under  virtual 
laboratory  conditions.  The  press 
w'as  set  up  on  temporary  bas- 
ings,  a  variety  of  inks  and  pa¬ 


pers  was  tried  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  runs. 

As  they  were  saying  at  the 
Hoe  plant,  “Wait  until  you  see 
what  comes  off  the  press  after 
it  has  had  its  shakedown  runs 
at  Williamsport!”  Grit  execu¬ 
tives  said  they  hope  to  have  the 
press  on  production  runs  by 
July. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  the 
color  plates  in  the  sample  issue 
w’ere  made  without  any  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  make  and  chemis¬ 
try  of  the  ink  to  be  used,  which 
were  unknowm  at  the  time  the 
separations  w’ere  made. 


Press  Features  Satellite 


The  350-ton  multicolor,  multi¬ 
web,  high  speed  offset  press 
comprises  a  Satellite  unit  for 
printing  four  colors  on  eight 
pages,  plus  four  arch-design 
Lithomatic  w’eb  offset  perfect¬ 
ing  units,  w’hich  will  print  two 
sides  at  once  in  black  and  white. 
In  addition,  each  of  these  four 
units  can  also  print  an  addi¬ 
tional  color  on  one  side  of  each 
W’eb,  making  a  total  of  32  pages 
on  W’hich  spot  color  can  be 
printed. 

The  press  w’ill  print  72  non¬ 
collect  pages  at  an  operating 
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speed  of  55,000  an  hour,  w’ith  a 
potential  speed  of  65,000  an 
hour. 

The  press  is  set  up  in  tw’O 
presslines.  The  rear  line  con¬ 
sists  of  the  Satellite  unit  and 
one  arch-type  perfecting  unit, 
equipped  with  a  single  color 
cylinder.  In  the  center  is  a 
unique  cross-over  arrangement, 
for  feeding  three  one-half  webs 
coming  from  rear-line  units  into 
the  front  line.  Three  arch-type 
units  are  positioned  up  front, 
each  equipped  writh  a  single 
color  cylinder.  Beyond  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  three  front¬ 
line  units  is  a  double  newspaper 
folder,  providing  3:2  and  2:1 
folding  mechanisms. 

Each  front-line  unit  is  con¬ 
nected  to  a  next  of  angle  turn¬ 
ing-bars.  These  are  used  for 
converting  second  impression 
printing  into  first  impression 
page  location,  or  vice  versa.  The 
same  turning  bars  perform  a 
duplicate  service,  by  reposition¬ 
ing  impressions  coming  from 
rear-line  units  as  well. 


Cross-CKer  .\rrangement 


The  cross-over  arrangement 
also  permits  slitting  of  a  multi¬ 
color  one-half  w’eb  into  two  one- 
quarter  w’ebs,  and  relocating 
these  units  up  or  dow’n  the  nest 
of  bars  as  desired.  This  feature 
provides  a  flexibility  of  color 
positioning  that  is  almost  in¬ 
finite. 

In  outw’ard  appearance,  the 
arch-type  units  resemble  letter- 
press  units.  They  can  be  built 
in  any  of  the  .standard  news¬ 
paper  sizes.  Color  cylinders  can 
be  incorporated  initially,  or 
added  at  some  future  time.  They 
can  also  be  combined  with  one 
or  more  folders  to  give  the  de¬ 
sired  press  combination. 

With  Grit’s  press,  the  basic 
arch-type  unit  contains  two 
plate  cylinders  and  two  blanket 
cylinders.  The  latter  are  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  web  simultane¬ 


ously,  sei’ving  the  dual  purpos*- 
of  transferring  both  ink  and 
image  from  blanket  to  paper, 
and  acting  as  impression  cylin¬ 
ders  for  each  other.  Color  cylin¬ 
ders  can  be  added  to  one  of  the 
blanket  cylinders. 

Designed  to  give  the  ultimate 
in  process  color  reproduction, 
the  four-color  Satellite  unit  is 
probably  the  most  significant 
feature  of  Grit’s  new  press.  It 
is  equipped  with  a  double-ender 
arrangement  to  permit  printing 
process  color  on  both  sides  of  a 
two-page  wide  web.  When  used 
in  conjunction  with  an  arch¬ 
type  unit,  the  Satellite  can  print 
four-color  process  on  one  side 
of  a  full  web,  while  the  per¬ 
fected  black  and/or  spot  color 
printing  is  done  by  the  arch¬ 
type  unit. 

To  minimize  make-ready  time, 
the  Satellite  unit  is  equipped 
with  a  roll-back  ink  carriage. 
This  arrangement  provides  com¬ 
plete  accessibility  for  plating, 
blanket  changes,  and  roller  ad¬ 
justment.  Low  design  of  the 
Satellite  unit,  and  its  high  speed 
plate  lock-up  system,  are  other 
features  that  help  to  reduce 
make-ready  preparations. 


Lilho  Press  in  1899 


A  long-time  leader  in  the 
manufacture  of  printing  presses, 
Hoe  actually  booked  an  order 
for  a  w’eb-fed  lithographic  pre'  s 
of  modified  Satellite  design  as 
early  as  1899.  Its  first  w’eb  print¬ 
ing  machine  w’as  introduced  in 
1871. 

Unlike  letterpress,  the  offset 
method  involves  preparation  of 
individual  pages  employing  pho¬ 
tographic  instead  of  mechanical 
processes.  Actual  printing  is 
based  on  a  chemical  principle 

Tone  values  are  not  molested 
by  etching,  molding  or  casting, 
as  in  traditional  new’spaper  pro¬ 
duction.  The  photo-offset  process 
also  allows  for  better  control 
methods  and  results  in  a  finished 
product  of  higher  quality. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Financial  Consultants 


VINCENT  J.  MANNO 


A  long  and  experienced  history  of  constructive 
service  as  reflected  by  the  confidence  accorded 
us  by  publishers  of  small,  medium  and  large 
newspapers  throughout  the  United  States. 


Associate,  GEORGE  ROM.VNO 


50  East  58th  Street 
New  York  22.  N.  Y. 
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New  York  Addresses  of  Convention  Visitors 


XEWSrArKK  CKOUPS 

Booth  Xevvspaiiers.  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
John  A.  McDonaUl,  Barclay 
Georire  1’.  McCallum,  Barclay 
Gordon  Craitj,  Barclay 
A.  H.  Kuch,  Barclay 
John  H.  Grant.  Barclay 
Canton  (Ohio)  Brush-MiK>re 
Xe\vsi>a|>ers.  Inc. 

Thomas  S.  Brush. 

G.  Gordon  Strong.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Joaei>h  K.  Vodrey,  Drake 
William  H.  Vodrey,  Jr.. 

Sheraton-East 
Vic  Merson.  Barclay 
Copley  Newsi>ai>ers.  La  Jolla,  Calif. 
James  S.  Copley,  Sheraton-East 
Richard  N.  Smith.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  I.etts  Jones,  Waldorf-Astoria 
William  N.  Boyd,  Algonquin 
Gannett  Newspapers.  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Miller, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  Lynn  Bitner, 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Cyril  Williams. 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Merrell  DuBois, 
l)on  Bridge.  Rmisevelt 
John  E.  Heselden,  RiM>sevelt 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  Norman  Christiansen, 
RcMisevelt 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Al  F.  Mahar,  Summit 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  Joseph  Adams, 
Barbison-Plaza 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newsp.a|>ers, 

Decatur,  III. 

F.  M.  Lindsay.  W’aldorf-Astoria 
Eilward  Lindsay,  Wahlorf-Astoria 
K.  W.  Schauh,  Sheraton-East 
Speiilel  News|>n|iers.  Inc.,  Colorado 
Springs.  Colo. 

Harry  .S.  Bunker.  Wahlorf-Astoria 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Newspapers,  Inc. 

.Arch  A.  Watson.  Sheraton-Eiast 
Scott  H.  Salisbury,  Sheraton-East 
Westchester  County  (N.Y.) 

Publishers.  Inc. 

White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Valentine  E.  Macy,  Jr., 

J.  Noel  Macy, 

William  L.  Fanning. 

George  W.  Helm,  Jr., 

Wallace  ()<lell, 

Charles  H.  Griffin. 

Edwaril  J.  Hughes. 

Anthony  H.  Francis, 

Eilwin  S.  Friendly. 

William  J.  Bns.sett, 

Brian  J.  Donnelly, 

Theodore  B.  Goetz. 

Stephen  B.  Lovns, 

Raymond  Dykes, 

Shirley  E.  Klein, 

Frank  W.  Croxfonl. 


A 

Alerdeen  (S.D.)  American-News 
Henry  J.  Schmitt,  Summit 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram 
Charles  S.  W'esley,  Plaza 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal 
John  S.  Knight.  Waldorf  Towers 
K.  L.  Milhurn,  Waldorf  Towers 
Roger  Burrell,  Plaza 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  4 
Knickerlxwker  News 
Gene  Roldi,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post-Advocate 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  Barton  Heiligers, 

Barclay 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle 
.Mr.  4  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Miller, 
W'aldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Miller, 
W'aldorf-Astoria 

William  D.  Reimert.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  Floyd  W.  Kalb, 

Lexington 

.Ames  (Iowa)  Tribune 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  Hollis  J.  Nordyke, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Amesbiiry  (Mass.)  News 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  Wm.  S,  Wasserman  Jr., 
S95  Park  Ave. 

Anniston  (Ala.)  Star 
Col.  4  Mrs.  H.  M.  Ayers,  Barclay 
Ansonia  (Conn.)  Sentinel 
Mrs.  Howard  F'.  Emerson, 

Waldorf -A  storia 
I^nce  Cove,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Elbert  A.  Pearson,  Governor  Clinton 
Appleton  (Wise.)  Post-Crescent 
Glenn  H.  Arthur.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Arlington  (Tex.)  News-Texan 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  Staley  McBrayer, 
Manhattan 

Arlington  (Va.)  Northern  Virginia  Sun 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  Ray  J.  Taylor, 
Belmont-Plaza 

Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen  4  Times 
Roliert  Bunnell,  Tuscany 
Ashtabula  (Ohio)  Star- Beacon 
D.  C.  Rowley,  Barclay 


John  A.  Colin,  Barclay 
Auburn  (N.Y,)  Citizen-.Advertiser 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Osborne. 

c/o  Francis  A.  Wendell,  25  Sutton 
PI.,  S. 

W.  O.  Dapping,  Harvard  Club 
Charles  J.  Wellner, 

Overseas  Press  Club 
F.  R-L  OB)K>rne. 

c'o  American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 

Aurora  (III.)  Beacon-News 

William  M.  Hart,  Waldorf-Astoria 


Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post  4 
American 

Fre<l  I.  Archibald,  Pub., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Bangor  (Me.)  News 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Warren, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Roliert  E.  Kiah,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Andrew  J.  Pease.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Barre  (Vt. )  Times- Argus 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Alexander  C.  Walker, 
Summit 

Nancy  A.  Walker,  Summit 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times  4 
Advocate 

Charles  P.  Manship,  Jr.,  Barclay 
Paula  G.  Manship,  Barclay 
Douglas  L.  Manship,  Barclay 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  4  News 
Robert  B.  Miller,  Eclitor  4  Pub., 
Pierre 

Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times 
John  H.  Kratft,  Mgr.,  Barclay 
Bayonne  (N.J.)  Times 

Herman  Lazarus.  Jr.,  Barclay 
Roliert  W.  Murphy.  Bayonne,  N.J. 
Michael  T.  Balint,  Bayonne,  N.J. 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise 
O.  Elugene  Davis,  Pres., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Beaver  (Pa.)  County  Times 
S.  W.  Calkins,  Waldorf-Astoria 
M.  M.  Pennock,  Belmont-Plaza 
Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News-Tribune 
Mrs.  James  H.  March  Jr., 
Belmont-Plaza 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Wm.  T.  Dentzer, 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Northrop. 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  Donald  Taylor, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Biddefonl-Saco  (Me.)  Journal 
Paul  Casavant,  Lexington 
Bismarck  (N.D.)  Tribune 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  William  Moeller,  Mgr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Sorlie.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Stella  I.  Mann.  Pres.. 
Bloomington  (III.)  Pantagraph 

Ixiring  C.  Merwin,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Davis  Merwin,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Davis  U.  Merwin.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman 
James  L.  Brown,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Boston  (Mass.)  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor 

Bruce  G.  McCauley,  Mgr. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Norman  S.  Sweetlan,  Adv.  Mgr. 
Franklin  H.  Smith,  Personnel  Mgr. 
Herliert  F.  Haake,  Pnal.  Mgr. 
Seymour 

Bradford  (Pa.)  Era 
Henry  A.  Satterwhite. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Joseph  M.  Cleary  George  R.  Sample 
William  E.  Eysinger 
Brandon  (Man.)  Can.  Sun 

L.  D.  Whitehead,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Bristol  (Va.-Tenn.)  Herald-Courier  4 
Virginia-Tennessean 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  (Jene  Worrell, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr,  4  Mrs.  Herman  Giles, 

Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise-Times 
Charles  A.  Fuller,  Co-Pub., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Frank  G.  Goeghegan.  Prom.  Mgr., 
Brownwood  (Tex.)  Bulietin 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  C.  Woo<lson,  Barclay 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News 
James  H.  Righter, 

Kelly-Smith  Co.,  750  Thinl  Ave. 
Mrs.  Edward  H.  Butier, 

Edgar  C.  Steeb. 

Gordon  E.  Smith. 

Henry  Z.  Urban. 

George  T.  Moseley. 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 
J.  Warren  McClure,  Belmont  Plaza 
David  W.  Howe.  Belmont  Plaza 
Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle 
John  L.  Wise,  Jr.,  Editor, 

W  aldorf-Astoria 

Vernon  L.  Wise.  Jr.,  Adv.  Mgr., 

O 

Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post 
William  A.  Stretch.  Park  Lane 


Neal  E.  Dyer.  Park  Lane 
William  H.  (modman.  Park  Lane 
Catskill  (N.Y.)Mail 

Henry  J.  Coniand,  Barclay 
Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette 
J.  F.  Hladky,  Jr.,  Lexington 
Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier 
Byron  C.  Vedder.  Sheraton  East 
Charieston  (S.C.)  Post.  News  4  Courier 
Peter  Manigault,  Barbizon-Piaza 
Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  Taft 
Hall  T.  Metjee,  Jr..  Belmont-Plaza 
Chelsea  (Mass.)  Record 
Herliert  D.  Hancock.  Taft 
Rotiert  F.  Hancock,  Taft 
Chester  (Pa.)  Delaware  County  Times 
John  E.  Tompkins,  Barclay 
(Chicago  (III.)  Chicago’s  American 
Stuart  List.  Pub.,  Drake 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times  4  News 
Marshall  Field  Jr.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Russ  Stewart.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hy  Shannon.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Larry  E'anning.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Chicago  (111.)  Tribune 

J.  Howard  Wood,  Waldorf-Astoria 
W.  D.  Maxwell.  Waldorf-Astoria 

H.  F.  Grumhaus,  Waldorf-Astoria 
W.  C.  Kurz,  Waldorf-Astoria 
C.  E.  McKittrick.  Waldorf-.Vstoria 
S.  D.  Owen.  Waldorf-Astoria 
L.  M.  Gossett.  Waldorf-Astoria 
F.  J.  Byington,  Jr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
P.  C.  FSilton,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Thomas  F\irlong.  Sheraton  East 
Clarksburg  (W.Va.)  Exixment  4 
Telegram 

Cecil  B.  Highland.  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
Wright  Bryan,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Anthony  J.  Disantis, 

F’.  William  Dugan,  Waldorf-Astoria 
James  R.  Llewellyn,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Thomas  V.  H.  Vail,  Waldorf-Astoria 
William  E.  Keightley,  I.exington 
Leon  A.  Link,  Roosevelt 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  4  News 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  (Teorge  E.  Carter. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  Dan  Ruthenlierg. 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Grant  Stone. 

Clifton  Forge  (Va.)  Review 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Jack  B.  Thompson, 
Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  John  H.  Notman,  Plaza 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  State-Record 
J.  M.  Blalock,  Waldorf-Astoria 
S.  L.  Latimer  Jr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Ambrose  G.  Hampton,  Barclay 
John  F.  McGee,  Barclay 
Thomas  Crenshaw,  Lexington 
Coliimims  (Ga.)  Leclger-Enquirer 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  M.  R.  Ashworth 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  Jim  Hickey. 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  W.  B.  Page, 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch 

Richard  C.  Davis,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Harold  W.  Carlisle.  Waldorf-Astoria 
(ieorge  W.  Hicks,  Waldorf-Astoria 
William  C.  Wolfe.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Melvin  B.  Tharp.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Gordon  Gardner,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Ralph  G.  Hemming.  Waldorf-Astoria 
W.  Dayle  Frazier,  Sr.. 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch-CTitizen 
Journal 
Preston  Wolfe 
Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor 
Thomas  W.  Gerber.  Beekman  Tower 
Covington  (Va.)  Virginian 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Beirne,  III 
Sheraton-East 

Cumlierland  (Md.)  Times  4  News 
John  J.  McMullen,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  J.  McMullen,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

James  A.  Black.  Waldorf-Astoria 


D 

Dallas  (Tex.)  News 
Te<l  Dealey 

Joe  M.  Dealey,  Sheraton-East 
Joe  A.  Luhlien.  Waldorf-Astoria 

H.  Ben  Dechard.  Jr..  Park-Lane 
James  M.  Moroney.  Jr.,  Park-Lane 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 
Jas.  F.  Chambers.  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

John  W.  Runyon,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Albert  N.  Jackson,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times 

Eugene  J.  Brown,  Danbury.  Conn. 

I. ieroy  Pathowitz.  Danbury.  Conn. 
Donald  Diehl,  Danbury.  Cenn. 
James  H.  Ottaway,  Jr., 

Danbury,  Conn. 

Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial  News 
Robert  J.  Burow,  Barbizon-Plaza 
Davenport  (Iowa)  Times  4  Democrat 
Philip  D.  Adler  (Times) 
Sheraton-East 


Henry  B.  Hook  (Demm-rat) 
Sheraton-East 

David  K.  Gottlieb,  Sheraton-East 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald  4  News 
R.  Sadler.  Biltmore 
Robert  A.  Wolfe,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  C.  Snyder.  Waldorf-Astoria 
D.  J.  Mahoney.  Jr.,  Park  Lane 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  4  Tribune 
Gardner  Cowles 

Kenneth  MacDonald.  Canadian  Club, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Bruce  Horton.  Canadian  Club. 

Hedo  M.  Zacherle.  Waldorf-Astoria 
David  Kruidenier,  Jr.,  Sheraton-East 
William  I.  Smith.  Sheraton-East 
J.  Woodrow  Beard.  Sheraton-East 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 

John  S.  Knight,  Waldorf-Towers 
H.  C.  Weidler.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Lee  Hills.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Dixon  (Ill.)  Telegraph 

Robert  E.  Shaw.  W'aldorf-Astoria 
Ben  T.  Shaw,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Arnold  V.  Lund.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Dothan  (.Ala.)  Eagle 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Ralph  Nicholson. 
Westbury 

Doylestown  (Pa.)  Intelligencer 
R.  M.  Hotchkiss.  Belmont-Plaza 
Dubuque  ( Iowa)  Telegraph  Herald 
F.  W.  W'oo<lward.  Waldorf-Astoria 
F.  R.  Woodward.  Waldorf-Astoria 
David  L.  .Smith.  Waldorf-Astoria 


E 

Easton  (Pa.)  Express 

J.  L.  Stackhouse,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Fred  R.  Hamlen,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Henrietta  A.  McPherson. 

George  F.  Coffin.  Jr., 

(Tharles  H.  Schmell,  Lexington 
John  F.  Wohlers.  Lexington 
Ekiward  E.  Howard,  I>exington 
East  St.  Louis  (HI.)  Journal 
Eugene  C.  Dorsey.  Barclay 
Ekiu  Claire  (Wis.)  Leader  4  Telegram 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  Marshall  Atkinson. 

Barclay 

Edwardsville  (Ill.)  Intelligencer 
Clarence  C.  Amlerson.  Barclay 
Elgin  (III.)  Courier-News 
Hoyt  Cater,  Barclay 
C.  Raymond  Long.  W.-\ldorf-Astoria 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times  4  Herald-Post 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  Dorrance  D.  Roderick,  Jr.. 

Barclay 

EHizabeth  City  (N.C.)  .Advance 
G.  Norman  Benjamin. 

Inland  Newspaper  Representativee 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth 
John  F.  Dille.  Jr..  Barclay 
Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Eckert. 

Beverly 

Ehigene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  Eilwin  M.  Baker, 

Barclay 

Ekireka  (Calif.)  Humboldt  Times  4 
Humboldt  Standard 
Don  O’Kane.  Barclay 
Elvansville  (Ind.)  Press 

W.  C.  Bussing.  Sr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 


F 

Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum 
Norman  D.  Black.  Jr.,  Drake 
John  D.  Paulson,  Drake 
Fort  Do«lge  (Iowa)  Messenger 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  John  C.  Deardorf. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  R.  M.  Merryman. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Fort  Pierce  (Fla.)  News-Tribune 

Gardner  Cowler,  III,  1040  Park  Ave. 
John  R.  Harrison,  1040  Park  Ave. 
Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  Time* 
Record 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Ross  Pendergraft, 
Sheraton-Elast 

Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette 
James  R.  E'leming.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Frederick  (Md.)  Post  4  News 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  August  T.  Brust,  Sr.. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Freeport  (Ill.)  Journal-Standard 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Bree<l. 
Waldorf-Astoria 


G 

Geneva  (N.Y.)  Times 

G.  B.  Williams,  Waldorf-.Astoria 
J.  F.  Bertram.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Glendale  ((iaiif.)  News-Press 
Mr.  4  Mrs.  Carroll  W.  Parcher, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Glens  Falls  (N.Y.)  Post-Star  4  Times 
Ar'hur  P.  Irving.  Gotham 
Gloucester  (Mass.)  Times 

A.  N.  Stoddart.  Waldorf-Astoria 
P.  S.  Weld,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Gloversville  (N.Y.)  Leader-Herald 
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Robert  J.  Arnold,  Taft 
William  M.  Kessler,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald 
Ralph  S.  Roth,  Lexington 
M.  M.  Oppejfard,  Summit 
Greeneville  (Tenn.l  Sun 

Mrs,  £.  O.  Susony,  WaJdorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Jones, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette 
Harold  E.  LeVanway,  Lexington 
H.  Irving  Jenks,  Lexington 
John  J.  Broughan,  Lexington 
Oreenville  (S.C. )  News-Piedmont 
Mr.  ti  Mrs.  J.  Kelly  Sisk,  Barclay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Sterling, 
Tuscany 

Gr^nwich  (Conn.)  Time 

Kingsley  Gillespie,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
T^  Yudain,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Richard  Dodge,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Robert  McCullough,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Hagerstown  (Md. )  Herald-Mail 
Wm.  Preston  Lane  Jr., 

Imperial  House 

F.  D.  Schurz,  Jr.,  Lexington 
Hamilton  (Ohio)  Journal  News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Stuckey, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Hamilton  (Ont.  Can.)  Spectator 
T.  E.  Nichols,  Esq.,  St.  Regis 
John  D.  Muir,  Esq.,  Summit 
Hanover  (Pa.)  Sun 

William  M.  Collins,  Barclay 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News 
Edwin  F.  Russell,  1  Sutton  PI.,  S. 

E.  A.  Doepke,  Jr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  H.  Baum,  Governor  Clinton 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
John  R.  Reitemeyer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  L.  Coughlin,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Jerome  H.  O'Callaghan,  Barclay 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 

Kenneth  K.  Burke,  Waldorf-Astoria 
James  J.  Stewart,  Jr.,  Summit 
Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette 
Raymond  V.  McNamara, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Hazleton  (Pa.)  Standard-Si>eaker 
Frank  Walser,  Barclay 
Frank  H.  Walser,  Barclay 
Hickory  (N.C.)  Record 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Gifford,  Waldorf-Astoria 
L.  C.  Gifford,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Dwight, 

Park  Lane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Dwight,  Jr., 
Barclay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Dwight, 
Barclay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Healy, 
Biltmore 

Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin 
William  H.  Ewing,  Sheraton-East 
Chinn  Ho,  Barclay 
Porter  Dickinson,  Barclay 
Alexander  Atherton,  Barclay 
Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Latnghome, 
Kelly-Smith  (3o. 

Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News 
John  P.  Harris.  St.  Regis 
Peter  Macdonald 

Hyannis  (Mass.)  Cape  Cod  Standard- 
Times 

Dan  B.  Gaylord,  Lexington 


Iowa  City  (Iowa)  Iowan 
Prof.  Leslie  G.  Moeller 
Iron  ton  (Ohio)  Tribune 

B.  B.  Mills,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Ironwood  (Mich.)  Glolw 

Linwood  I.  Noyes,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Geraldine  H.  Noyes.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal 

L.  S.  Pickering,  Lexington 


Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times  Union 
Robert  C.  Millar,  Barclay 
Robert  R.  Feagin,  Barclay 
Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Sun 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Constantine  Poulos, 
Plaza 

Jeannette  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Graff  Bomberger, 
Barclay 

Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat 

R.  H.  Mayer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News 
John  F.  Lux,  Waldorf-Astoria 


Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Kansan 
John  H.  Stauffer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 
Roy  A.  Roberts.  Barclay 
E.  A.  Sees,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Abe  Bogard,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Frank  S.  McKinney,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Kilgore  (Tex.)  News  Herald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oiarles  Devall, 
Sheraton-East 
Kingston  (N.Y.)  Freeman 
Harry  du  Bois  Frey,  Waldorf-Astoria 


Harry  S.  Hutton,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Louis  R.  Netter,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Kinston  (N.C.)  Free  Press 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Galt  Braxton, 
Lexington 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Stroud. 
Mrs.  Carrie  Braxton  McAlister 
Kittanning  (Pa.)  Leader-Times 
James  M.  Wyant.  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  W.  Wyant,  Waldorf-Astoria 


La  Crosse  (Wise.)  Tribune 
W.  T.  Burgess,  Sheraton-East 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  &  Courier 
John  A.  Scott,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Liincaster  (Ohio)  Eagle-Gazette 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  C.  Crane, 
Waldorf-.'Vstoria 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal 

Louis  A.  Wiel,  Jr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
La  Salle  (III.)  News-Tribune 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Miller. 

Essex  House 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Miller, 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  N.  Barron. 

Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review-Journal 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Smith 
Sheraton-East 

Lawrence  (Kans.)  Journal-World 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dolph  Simons. 
Sheraton-East 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dolph  C.  Simons,  Jr. 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune 
William  F.  Lucey,  Sr.,  Lexington 
Lebanon  (Pa.)  News 

Henry  L.  Wilder,  Park  Lane 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Sansone, 

Park  Lane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Adam  S.  Wilder, 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Schropp, 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  D.  Evans.  Park  Lane 
Levittown  (Pa.)  Times  &  Bristol 
Courier 

Murray  C.  Hotchkiss, 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun  &  Journal 

R.  H.  Costello.  Barclay 
Quentin  A.  Whittier,  Barclay 
James  R.  Costello.  Barclay 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 
Fre<l  B.  Waclis,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Lincoln  (Xebr.)  Journal 
Joe  E.  Seacrest,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Star 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  W.  White. 
Sheraton-Biast 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Gazette 
Hugh  B.  Patterson,  Jr.,  Barclay 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat 
K.  A.  Engel.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Lockport  (N.Y.)  Union-Sun  &  Journal 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Corson,  Plaza 
Mrs.  Katharine  W.  Corson,  Plaza 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Kemble,  Barclay 
London.  Ont.  (Can.)  Free  Press 
Walter  J.  Blackburn,  Barclay 
Long  Island  (Nassau  County,  N.Y.) 
Newsday 

Alicia  Patterson.  Garden  City.  N.  Y. 
Alan  Hathway.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Harold  Ferguson,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Ernest  Levy.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
John  J.  Mullen,  Garden  CSty.  N.  Y. 
Allan  Woods,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Floyd  Main,  Garden  City.  N.  Y. 
Longmont  (Colo.)  Times-Call 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  I«hman, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 
Otis  CTiandler,  Pierre 
Nick  Williams,  Tuscany 
Robert  D.  Nelson.  Barclay 
Louisville  (Ky.)  (jourier-Journal  b 
Times 

Mark  Ethridge.  Sheraton-East 
Lisle  Baker,  Jr..  Sheraton-EJast 
Lubbock  (Te.x. )  Avalanche-Journal 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Parker  F.  Prouty, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  b  Advance 
Carter  Glass.  Ill,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Thomas  R.  Glass,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Powell  Glass,  Jr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Clyde  L.  White.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Item 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Gamage, 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Madison  (Wise.)  Wisconsin  State 
Journal 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Don  Anderson. 
Sheraton-East 

Mr.  b  Mrs.  J.  Martin  Wolman, 
Mahanoy  City  (Pa.)  Record-American 
Ted  Stevenson 
Malden  (Mass.)  News 

William  R.  Gilman,  Lexington 
Robert  Slater,  Lexington 
Mamaroneck  (N.Y.)  Times 
H.  Richmond  Campbell, 

Fred  W.  Greenwood,  Jr. 

Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald 
Walter  R.  Ferguson,  Barclay 
Thomas  F.  Ferguson,  Barclay 
Leon  A.  Thorp,  Barclay 
Marion  (Ohio)  Star 

Smith  H.  Witter,  Barclay 


Marshall  (Tex.)  News  Messenger 
Mr.  b  Mrs.  Millard  (5oi)e,  Drake 
Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune 
Edward  I.  Bates.  Barclay 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Record  b  Journal 
Mr.  b  Mrs.  Wayne  C.  Smith.  Barclay 
Mr.  b  Mrs.  Carter  H.  White, 
Lexington 

Edward  E.  Elsenheimer,  Beverly 
Charles  G.  Iwanicki,  Beverly 
Meridian  (Miss.)  Star 
Mr.  b  Mrs.  James  B.  Skewes,  Plaza 
Mrs.  James  H.  Skewes.  Plaza 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rol)ert  M.  White.  II, 
Park  Lane 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
John  S.  Knight. 

Waldorf-Astoria  Towers 
James  L.  Knight.  Park  Lane 
Les  Barnhill.  Waldorf-Astoria 
•Arthur  Gucher,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Alvah  Chapman.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Howard  Grothe,  Waldorf-Astoria 

C.  Blake  McDowell.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News  Dispatch 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Honeywell. 

Mr.  b  Mrs.  ,1.  H.  Nixon. 

Mr.  b  Mrs.  J.  R,  Nixon. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  C.  Averitt, 

Midland  (Mich.)  News 

Philip  'T.  Rich.  Pub.,  Drake 
Gordon  F.  Phillips,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Drake 
Milford  (Mass.)  News 

William  F.  Wright.  Park  Lane 
Millville  (N.J.)  Daily 
Carl  H.  Johnson,  Barclay 
Carl  H.  Johnson  Jr.,  Barclay 
Milwaukee  (Wise.)  Journal 
Irwin  Maier,  Sheraton-East 
Donald  B.  Abert.  Sheraton-East 
Robert  K.  Drew,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Lindsay  Hoben.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune 
John  Cowles.  W.aldorf-Astoria 
Joyce  Swan.  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  Cowles,  Jr..  Waldorf-.Astoria 
Otto  A.  Silha.  Waldorf-Astria 
John  W.  Moffett,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Howard  Mithun,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Minot  (N.D.)  News 

Ray  Dobson,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Dick  Dobson.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register 

R.  B.  Chandler.  Waldorf-Astoria 
W.  J.  Hearin.  Jr.,  Lexington 

Monroe  (Mich.)  News 
JS  Gray.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser-Journal 
Guyton  Parks.  Belmont  Plaza 

S.  B.  Smith.  Belmont  Plaza 
Montreal.  P.Q.  (Can.)  L,a  Presse 

C.  A.  Berthiaume,  Waldorf-.Astoria 
J.  W.  Stebenne.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Roger  Marchand,  Waldorf-Astoria 

Montreal.  P.Q.  (Can.)  Star 
R.  L.  Brow’n,  New  Weston 
Mark  Farrell,  Sheraton-East 

D.  H.  Parker,  Canadian  Club 
Ronald  Judges,  Canadian  Club 

Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Post  b  News 
Gerald  H.  Coy,  Belmont  Plaza 
Moultrie  (Ga.)  Observer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  E.  Nussbaum. 
Barclay 

Mount  Vernon  (N.Y.)  Argus 
William  E.  S^ly, 

Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y. 

John  M.  Fleischmann. 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Muneie  (Ind.)  Star  b  Press 
Mr.  b  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Letzler, 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Nashau  (N.H. )  Telegraph 
Clharles  W.  Weaver,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Fred  H.  Dobens,  Lexington 
Naugatuck  (Conn.)  News 
Rudolph  M.  Hennick, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Frederick  E.  Hennick. 

Ken  Clymen.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Newark  (Ohio)  Advocate 

Mr.  b  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Spencer.  Sr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  b  Mrs.  John  D.  Spencer, 

Mr.  b  Mrs.  T.  D.  Griley, 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times 
Dan  B.  Gaylord,  Lexington 
New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald 
Gardner  C.  Weld.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Agnes  V.  Weld,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Judith  W.  Brown,  Waldorf-Astoria 
William  Mill,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  T.  Heath.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Lindsley  Welman,  Waldorf-Astoria 
H.  M.  Peterson.  Barclay 
New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News 
Hugh  N.  Boyd.  120  East  End  Ave. 
Richard  N.  Sheble,  120  ^st  End  Ave. 
John  K.  Quad,  12()  East  End  Ave. 
William  M.  Boyd,  120  Blast  End  Ave. 
Mrs.  Victor  F.  Bidder, 

120  Blast  End  Ave. 

Mrs.  Edward  Martin,  Jr.. 

120  Blast  End  Ave. 


Walter  P.  Nelson.  120  Blast  End  \r%, 
Richard  S.  Kain.  120  East  Bind  Ave. 
Miss  Anne  B’.  Lester, 

120  East  Bind  Ave. 

New  Castle  (Pa.)  News 
Richard  E.  Rentz.  Barclay 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 
Richard  S.  Jackson 
Lionel  S.  Jackson 
Walter  B.  Mills.  Sr. 

Robert  A.  Hunter 
Richard  G.  Harris,  Waldorf-Astoria 
George  S.  Stearns.  Waldorf-Astoria 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune 
John  F.  Tims.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  E.  Gough,  Waldorf-Astoria 
f^apman  H.  Hyams,  3rd,  Barclay 
George  W.  Healy,  Jr..  Park  Lane 
Newimrt  News  (Va.)  Press 
Mrs.  Raymond  B.  Bottom, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
William  R.  Van  Buren,  Jr., 

Park  Lane 

Robert  B.  Smith.  Park  Lane 
New  Rochelle  (N.Y.)  Standard  Star 
Elmer  H.  Miller,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 
William  J.  B’itzgerald. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Harry  Donsky,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.) 
Newton  (Iowa)  News 

Eustace  K.  Shaw,  Waldorf-Astoria 
New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune 
John  Hay  Whitney,  Blditor-in-Chief 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Walter  N.  Thayer.  Pres. 

John  L.  Denson.  Blditor  b  V.P. 
Robert  T.  MacDonald.  Admin,  V.P. 

E.  Eugene  Buttrill,  V.P.  Prod,  b 
Labor  Rel. 

Charles  M.  Hupp.  Fin.  V.P. 

Richard  C.  Sheldon,  Mktg.  Dir. 
Ralph  G.  Schwarz,  Asst,  to  Pres. 
Wm.  J.  Fitzsimons.  Treas. 

Wm.  C.  Baumgardner,  Prod.  Mgr. 
Dwight  E.  Sargent.  Bldit.  Page  Blditor 
Donald  I.  Rogers.  Fin.  b  Bus.  News 
Josei>h  Kaselow.  Adv.  News 
Lester  Zwick,  Circ.  Dir. 

John  D.  Thees.  Adv.  Dir. 

William  Butler.  Adv.  Mgr. 

William  H.  Elliot.  Natl.  Adv.  Mgr. 
John  Bogart,  Mgr.  of  Ind.  Rel. 
Robert  Paffen,  Asst.  Mgr.,  of  Ind. 
Rel. 

New  York  (N.Y.)Journnl  American 
Joseph  Kingsbury-Smith.  Pub. 
William  L.  Poch,  Bus.  Mgr. 

Kurt  R.  Brink.  Natl.  Adv.  Mgr. 
Monroe  Gensler,  Adv.  Dir. 

Norman  Rosenl>erg.  Prod.  Mgr. 
Frank  McNeill,  Personnel  Mgr. 

Alan  Dietz.  Ind.  Rel.  Mgr. 

Frederick  N.  Lowe.  Dir.  of  Prom. 
Paul  Sichoenstein,  Man.  Blditor 
New  Y’ork  (N.Y.)  Journal  of  Commerce 
Joseph  E.  Ridder,  80  Varick  St. 
Victor  F.  Ridder.  80  Varick  St. 

Eric  Ridder,  80  Varick  St. 

Adelrick  Benziger,  Jr.,  80  Varick  St. 
Charles  J.  B'uerst.  80  Varick  St. 

T.  V.  Bihler.  SO  Varick  St. 

Stanley  Ferguson,  80  Varick  St. 

New  York  (N.Y.)  Mirror 
Charles  B.  McCabe,  Pub., 

W.  N.  Thomson,  Gen.  Mgr., 

Harry  Sloan,  Proii.  Mgr., 

James  M.  Baysinger,  Admin.  Asst., 
Glen  Neville,  Editor, 

Selig  Adler,  Man.  Editor. 

Bldward  Markel,  City  Blditor, 

John  Potts,  Circ.  Dir., 

Walter  Rompel,  Dir.  Natl.  Adv., 
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The  acclaimed  leading  astrologer  of  our  time,  and  the  most  readable  writer  in  his  field. 

Not  since  the  days  of  the  famed  Evangeline  Adams  has  there  been  an  astrologer  who  so 
rapidly  captured  such  an  amazing  following  as  Omarr  has. 

Although  launched  only  a  few  months  ago,  his  daily  newspaper  column  has  zoomed 
upward  like  a  rocket.  People  are  buying  newspapers  by  the  thousands  just  to  read  his 
column  .  .  .  ask  the  circulation  manager  of  any  newspaper  using  it  what  Omarr  is  doing 
for  him. 


1.  Sydney  Omarr  with  Deborah  Walley  and  John  Ashley.  2.  Sydney  Omarr  discusses  astrology  with  one  of  his  long-time  admirers,  the  beloved  actress  Marjorie  Main. 
3.  Sydney  Omarr  is  shown  here  being  interviewed  by  Art  Linkletter  on  one  of  his  recent  TV  broadcasts.  4.  The  Oklahoma  grass-roots  philosopher  and  newspaper  columnist. 
Cal  Tinney.  talks  with  Sydney  Omarr.  5.  Jayne  Mansfield  and  Mickey  Hargitay  discuss  astrology  with  Sydney  Omarr.  6.  CBS  Radio  reporter  Bob  Ferris  is  shown  inter¬ 
viewing  Sydney  Omarr  on  one  of  his  recent  programs.  7.  Sydney  Omarr  discusses  astrology  with  society  columnist  and  author,  Cobina  Wright:  S.  George  Little;  and 
Florence  Morley.  French  motion  picture  star.  8.  Hollywood  actor,  Ben  Hunter  (right),  visits  with  Sydney  Omarr.  9.  Sydney  Omarr  discusses  a  Henry  Miller  painting  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  DeLuce. 

Sydney  Omarr’s  7-times-a  week  column  is  CRISP,  TIGHT  and  READABLE  ...  IT  SAVES  VALUABLE  SPACE. 

tVire  or  write  for  rates  and  samples  IF  your  territory  is  still  open. 
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Upton  Hudson.  Barclay 


Waco  (Tex.)  News-Tribune  St  Times- 
HerabI 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  Pat  Taggart, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Waltham  (Mass.)  News-Tribune 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  John  A.  Skakle,  Plaza 
Warren  )Pa.)  Times-Mirror 
Mrs.  Charles  Davis.  Gotfinm 
Mrs.  Rol>ert  Kopf.  Gotham 
Washington  (Pa.)  Observer 

James  S.  Lyon,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
Philip  L.  (iraham,  Carlyle 
John  W.  Sweeterman, 

Waldorf- A  st<»ria 

Frank  W.  GatewcxMl,  Park  Lane 
James  D.  Daly.  Barclay 
GeraUI  W.  Siegel,  Barclay 
Harry  Eyl*ers.  Barclay 
Wausau  (Wise.)  Record-Herald 
Mr.  Si  Mrs.  John  C.  Sturtevant, 
Plaza 

Waynesl»oro  (Pa.)  Recoixl  HerabI 
Paul  F’.  Chalfant.  Wablorf-Astoria 
W.  H.  Shryock,  Wablorf-Astoria 
Westerly  (R.I.)  Sun 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Utter. 
Roosevelt 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  Wilfreil  B.  Utter, 
Roosevelt 
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^ress  =  telegram 


Independent  •  ]Prcss=S[cle0raitt 


Total  coverage  of  all  “outside” 
newspapers  in  the  area  has  decreased 


Independent 


\ 


LONS  BEACH.  CALIFORNIA 
Represented  by  Ridder-Johns,  Inc. 


Hr.  t  Mrs.  George  H.  Utter, 
Meurice 

W^t  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post-Times 
Cecil  B.  Kelley,  Waldorf-Astoria 
W.  W.  Atterbury,  Jr., 
VV'aldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Perry.  Jr. 
Sheraton-East 

Wheeling  (W.  Va. )  Intelligencer  & 
News-Register 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Ogden  Nutting. 
Barcla.v 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  R.  W'illiams. 
Barclay 

WTiite  Plains  (N.Y.)  Reporter- 
Dispatch 

T.  Eugene  Duffy. 

William  I.  BiH>kman. 


Frederick  J.  Tittel. 

Louis  J.  Lynch.  Jr.. 

Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle  &  Beacon 
Marcellus  M.  Murdock.  Pres.  &  Pub., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Wichita  Falls  (Te.x.)  Times  &  Record 
News 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rhea  Howard.  Barclay 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit 
George  R.  Lamade.  Waldorf-Astoria 
James  H.  Lamade.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Gilbert  E.  Whiteley.  Wahlorf-Astoria 
Robert  J.  Cunnion.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Ralph  R.  Cranmer.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Willimantic  (Conn.)  Chronicle 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Crosbie. 
Barclay 

Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal 


Ehjgene  Christman.  Jr.,  Park  Lane 
Harry  C.  Harbison,  Park  Lane 
Frederick  Walter,  Park  Lane 
Herbert  E.  Cox.  Jr.,  Shelton 
Charles  L.  Reese.  Jr.,  Barclay 
Carl  B.  Slabach,  Roosevelt 
Wilson  (N.C.)  Times 

Mrs.  EHizabeth  G.  Swindill, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Dickerman. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Winnipeg  (Man.)  Can.  Tribune 
Ross  Munro,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Winsted  (Conn.)  Citizen 
Theodore  Vaill,  Commodore 
Woonsocket  (R.I.)  Call 

Buell  W.  Hudson,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Nancy  E.  Hudson,  Lexington 
Morris  Shorr,  Taft 


Andrew  P.  Palmer, 

c/o  Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  & 
Binding.  250  Park  Ave. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette 
Richard  C.  Steele.  Waldorf-Ast.  ria 
Gordon  A.  O’Brien,  Waldorf-Asli  ria 
Forrest  W.  Seymour, 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Leland  J.  Adams,  Waldorf-Asuria 
William  G.  Weinrich. 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Y 

Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  Statesman 

Frank  S.  Baker,  Yonkers.  N.Y  j 

William  Tillinghast,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

Oxie  Reichler.  Yonkers.  N.Y. 

David  S.  Jensen,  Yonkers.  N.Y. 

John  E.  Sheils.  Yonkers.  N.Y.  I 


Convention  List  of  Groups^  Companies  and  Services 


JAY  ALA.\,  140  East  40th  St. 

ALl.EN  K.A.NDER  ASSOCUTES,  INC.. 

60  Ea.tt  42nd  St. 

Allen  Kander  George  J.  Cooper 

A.\1ER1C.\N  NEWSP.APER  PIBLISHERS 
ASSOCl.ATlO.N.  Cleveland 
Haro'  R.  Horvitz  Su  Regis 

AMERICAN  PRESS-SMITH  SERVICE. 
Demarest  or  Stanton.  N.  J. 

Astor 

Don  Robinson  Dorothea  Dugan 

.AI  Smith 

AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  CO.. 

Sl-31  d.Sth  Ave..  Long  Island  Cit.v,  N.  Y. 
George  E.  Boucher  Harr)'  L.  Williamson 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOI  NDERS  CO.,  INC. 
Elizabeth.  N.  J. 

Douglas  E.  Murray  Albert  Vogel 

Edward  A.  itickert  W'.  Howell  Lee 

ASSOCIATED  NEWSPAPERS.  INC.. 

229  West  4:{rd  St. 

Ernest  Cuneo  Elmer  Roessner 

John  Wheeler  Sid  Cioldberg 

John  Osenenko  Don  La  Spaluto 

ASSOCIATED  ARCHITECTS— 

NEWSPAPER  ARCHITECTRAL  FEATCRE8, 
Providence.  R.  I. 

Dixie 

James  McEleney  L.  Amly 
Marian  Taylor 

ASSOCIATED  PRESS.  50  Rockefeller  Plaza 
Frank  J.  Starzel  Daniel  DeLuce 
Alan  J.  Oonld  Victor  Hackler 

Harry  T.  .Montgomery  Louis  J.Kramp 
Wes  Gillagher  .Andrew-  C.  Lang 

Oliver  Oramling  Nate  Polowetzky 

F.  K.  Arthur  Glen  Pusey 

J.  A.  Aspinwall  F,  A.  Resell 

Ben  Bassett  Watson  Sims 

Samuel  G.  Blackman  Ted  Smits 
R.  R.  Booth  Stanley  M.  Sainton 

Herbert  I'nderriner 

AP  NEWS  FEATCRES 
M.  J.  Wing  R.  J.  Cappon 

E.  T.  Fleming 

ATLANTIC  FEATCRES  i  PRINTING.  INC.. 
Newport  News.  Va. 

Jack  R.  Homady  Park  Lane 

BBlARD  NEWSPRINT  &  WAREHOl’SE  CO.. 
INC..  Detroit 

Commodore  Don.ald  E.  Beard 

BELL  SYNDICATE 
See  .Associated  Newspapers 

SAM  L  BINGHAM  S  SON  MFC.  CO..  Chicago 
Al.  11.  Shopnitz  Lexington 

BINGHAM  ROLLER  CO..  Chicago 
TYiomas  J.  Dunne 

BL.ACKBI  RN  i  COMPANY,  INC.. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Savoy-IIilton 

James  W.  Blackburn  Jack  V.  Harvey 
Stanley  Whitaker  Joseph  .M.  Sitrick 

BLACKSTONE  PRESS  FE.ATI  RES, 

50  Broad  St.,  New  York 

Rubin  T.  Weiss  Stanley  Leon 

BOW.ATER  PAPER  CO..  INC..  New  York 
Waldorf-Astoria 

August  Meyer  John  Meyer 

Charles  Hicks  GeolT  Hutcliingi 

Paul  Mahony  Joe  Logan 

J.  W.  Price  C,eo.  Munck  Jr. 

Douglas  Shorter  C.  E.  Martin 
N.  B.  Thomey  R.  E.  Watt 

E.  N.  Edwards  Basil  Woods 

Rudl  Wachsman 


BR.ANH.AM  CO..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  E.  F.  Corcoran  Town  House 
W'aldorf-.Astoria 

M.  J.  Foulon  C.  J.  Cole 

F.  J.  Stapleton 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  L.  S.  Greenberg  Park  Lane 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  J.  J.  Cooper  Barclay 

11.  L.  Ralls  Biltmore 

BLRKE.  KITPERS  A  ALAHONEY,  INC.. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

W'aldorf-.Astoria 

S  P.  Mahoney  F.  P.  Ball.  Jr. 

Craig  Fubmiiuin 

\V.  J.  Osmond  Lexington 

C.  W.  Beller  Baiclay 

CAPIT.AL  TOOL  A  M.ANCF.ACTIRINC  CO., 
INC..  College  Park.  Md. 

Joseph  P.  Dorr  Sutler 

CHARLES  J.  CALL.AN.AN  A  ASSOCIATES, 
Chicago 

Charles  J.  Callanan  Waldorf-Astoria 

CENTR.AL  PRESS,  Cleveland 
Courtland  Smitli  Waldorf-Astoria 

CERTIFIED  DRY  M.AT  CORP..  555  Fifth  Ave. 
James  Ricca  Frank  A.  Donnelly,  Jr. 

George  T.  Kempler 

CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODLCTS  CO., 

235  Park  Ave.  S. 

Sam  B.  Anson  C.  Harold  Larsson 

Burton  Kaplan  Charles  K.  Stein 

Edward  G.  Forrest 

CLEVELA.ND  NEWSPAPER  PIBLISHERS 
ASSOCLATION 

William  M.  Farrar  Lexington 

COLLIER  ELLIOTT  A  ASSOCIATES. 

163  Mineola  Blvd..Mineola.  N.  Y. 

Collier  .A.  Elliott  Vincent  Murtha 

J.  W.  Lenhart  Kenneth  Adams 

Don  Rebholz  John  Vanden  lleuvel 

Jack  Stanford  Ray  Cbpper 

COLOR  PRODl'CTION  SERVICE  INC., 

"33  Third  .Ave. 

Robert  A.  Travis 

CONSOLID.ATED  BOOK  PI  BLISHERS. 
Chicago,  111. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Walter  N.  (Bud)  Dreyfus 
W.  Vincent  Neilan 
Angelo  N.  Pasquini 

CONSOLIDATED  NEWS  FfiATT  RES.  INC. 
See  Associated  Newspapers 

CONSOLID.ATED  PAPER  SALES.  LTD.. 

.Mont  real 
Sheraton-East 

G.  M.  Hobart  J.  S.  Oppe 

P.  .M.  Boulton  D.  M.  Young 

R.  J.  Flood  G.  M.  Strathy 

D.  B.  Gibson 

COOSA  RIVER  newsprint  CO.. 

Coosa  Pines.  Ala. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

P.  A.  Bachelder  M.  L.  Hunt 

THE  CORKPAK  CO.,  INC..  70  Argjle  Are. 
New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Paulmann,  Jr.  F.  II.  Paulmann,  Sr. 

CRESMER.  WOODWARD.  (I  MARA  A 
ORMSBEE.  INC. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

W'aldorf-.Astoria 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Leonard  L.  Marshall 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  D.  J.  Worthington 
Savoy-Plaza 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  John  C.  Davidson 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  John  L.  Sterling 

Sheraton-East 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  J.  Rufus  Doig 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  John  W.  Eggers 


Park  Lane 

Mr.  A  .Mrs.  F.  B.  Farrar 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Charles  Healy 
Barclay 

.Mr.  A  Mrs.  A.  C.  MacKenzie 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  William  Blethen 
Henry  Slane  Preston  Wolfe 

Walter  Barker  Ralph  Hemming 

Frank  Greene  Melvin  Tharp 

CROFTON  PAPER  CO.,  INC.,  San  Francisco 
Fred  H.  Rostock  Summit 

JOHN  W  a'LLEN  CO..  Cleveland 
John  W.  Cullen,  Jr.  Waldorf-Astoria 

DEAR  Pl'BLIGATION  A  R.ADIO.  LNC.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  .A.  Dear  Waldorf-.Astoria 

DE  CLERQCE-SH.ANNON.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lexington 

C.  G.  Shannon  W.  A’.  Sh:innon 

H.  H.  DeClerque  A.  W.  DeClerquo 

11.  T.  DICKINSON  A  CO.,  INC., 

545  Fifth  Ave. 

Harry  T.  Dickinson  Frances  M.  Knox 

EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  CO., 

Waterbuty,  Conn. 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

William  B.  Pape  Frank  M.  Cronaa 

James  H.  Darcey  William  J.  Pape,  11 
Harold  .A.  Moore  Charles  E.  Poindexter 

Eugene  V.  Downey  Elvin  W.  Pierpont 

Richard  Pape 

E.V.STERN  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY.  INC.. 

9603  Northern  Blvd..  Corona.  N.  Y. 

Edgar  .A.  Mills,  Jr.  Irving  J.  Carter 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER, 

8.50  Third  Ave.  and  .Agtor  Gallery 
Robert  U.  Brown  James  W.  Brown.  Jr. 

Jerome  H.  Walker  Henry  C.  Thiele 

R;iy  Erwin  John  F.  Boyle 

Richard  Friedman  William  F.  liamiltoa 

Philip  N.  Schuyler  Reginald  Cary 

Robert  M.  Warner  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner 

Robert  B.  McIntyre  George  E.  Wilt 
George  S.  McBride 

FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT. 
Plainview.  N.  Y. 

Lexington 

J.  A.  V.  Hyatt  F.  Nardozzi 

E.  P.  Tracht  H.  Carstensen 

K.  Sylvester  R.  McPherson 

W.  B.  Condit  L.  Oliver 

J.  Ileidenredch  W.  Douglass 

FAMILY  WEEKLY,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Leonard  S,  Davidow 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Dreyfus 
Ernest  Heyn  Don  Seilwell 

Patrick  E.  O'Rourke  Stan  Lewis 

Morton  Frank 

FLINT  INK  CORP..  Detroit 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Edgar  B.  Flint  Everett  L.  Mills 

Alan  A.  McNab  M.  C.  (Ted)  Pintard 

Jolin  F.  Devine 

FORTUNE  FE.ATURES,  Huntly,  Va. 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

Edward  .A.  Harris  Miriam  S.  Harris 

GANNETT  .ADVERTISING  S.AIJvS.  INC.. 

New  York 
Waldorf-Astoria 

James  D.  Black  Brendt  DeMetrntion 

Jolin  F.  .Anderson  Jolm  C.  Smith 

Carl  B.  Hicks-  Robert  E.  Tushingham 

George  J.  .Allan 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP.. 

Spare  Jf.S,  Astor  (Jalleiy.  Waldorf-Astoria 
S.  George  Little  Stanley  Kugler 

Robert  Pearsiill  Charles  Alverson 

Irwin  Breslauer  William  Sunshine 

Kenneth  .Moxley  John  Rouson 

Camille  Bourgeois  Zeref  Korur 


GENERAL  STR.APPINO  CO.,  850  Third  Ave. 

N.  J.  Friese,  Jr.  S.  A.  Santucciu 

GEORGIA  PRESS  .ASSOCLATION.  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Harve>'  Walters 

GILMARK  FEATURES,  525  Lexington  Ave. 
l/ou  Shainmark  Franklin  Fisher 

Michael  Lavelle  Bruce  Matthews 


WILLI.AM  GINSBERG  ASSOCIATES, 

331  Madl-mn  Ave. 

William  Ginsberg  Harold  Cooper 
Robert  K.  Ginsberg 

GI,OBE  NEWS  PRESS  ASSOCIATION.  Chicage 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

Eileen  London.  Feature  Editor 


GODFREY  ROLLER  CO..  Philadelphia 
Robert  R.  Pollock  Waldorf-Ajtorla 

GOSS  COMPANY.  Cliicago 
Barclay 

J.  A.  Riggs  R.  B.  Patch 

E.  G.  .Morrison  J.  .M.  Strong 

C.  S.  Reilly  J.  W.  Randall 

J.  H.  Sauer  G.  K.  Moldenhauer 

D.  B.  Baar  C.  W.  Burger 

H.  V.  Henry  F.  A.  White 

W.  C.  Pratt  E.  J.  Yagow 

F.  .A.  Kopp  L.  J.  Robhina 


GREAT  LAKES  PAPER  CO..  LTD., 

Fort  William.  Ont..  Can. 

Sheraton-Eiurt 

Mr.  k  Mra.  C.  J.  W.  Fox  T.  Bruce  Fallowi 

JOILS  GRIFFmiS  CO..  INC., 

420  Lexington  Ave. 

John  Griffiths  Peter  Peaquin 

GORDON  LANGIJIY  H.ALL  SYNDIC.ATE. 

12  W.  10th  St. 

Gordon  Langley  Hall 

H.AMILTON-L.A.NDIS  k  ASSOCI.ATES,  INC., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

John  F.  Hardesty  DoWItt  Landis 

Del  Monico 

Richard  A.  Shaheen  Ray  V.  Hamilton 

Warren  J.  Boorom  At  Home 


HAMPDEN  NOVELTY  MFC.  CO. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Lester  A.  Stone 


CrfiORGE  HAITSCH  CO.,  INC., 

602  South  3rd  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. 

A.  P.  Monroe,  Jr.  Douglas  Eaton 

HAL  HERM.VN  .ASSOCIATES.  Mtaml.  Ra 
Hal  Herman  Summit 

R.  HOE  k  CO.,  INC.,  New  York 
Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  L.  Auer  B.  C.  Polglase 

Barclay 

William  W.  Henderson  R.  E.  Lewis 
Lexington 

William  W.  Pezdirts  Ray  J.  Cassidy 

L.  D.  Pollock  James  M.  Crowe 

R.  A.  Willoughby  John  W.  Connora 

R.  Breur  Fred  Gebhard 

L.  Kelleher  Clyde  H.  ThrcckmortMl 

J.  M.  HUBER  CORP..  HUIslde,  N.  J. 
I^exington 

Charles  Adkins  Frank  Dassori 

Harry  Leyland  E.  Guy  Myover 

HURLETRON.  LNC.,  Danville.  Dl. 

Bare  lav 

W.  J.  Bishop  G.  R.  Dayton 
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so  FAR  THIS  YEAR 


allFlorida 

adds  over 


30% 

in  ad  linage 


In  the  skyrocketing  Florida  market,  few  things  are  soaring 
higher  than  All  Florida,  the  supplement  TV  magazine  written 
for  Floridians,  by  Floridians.  The  higher  its  popularity  goes,  the 
bigger  its  ad  linage  grows.  The  first  quarter  of  this  year,  it  in¬ 
creased  its  advertising  space  by  more  than  30%,  while  other 
supplements  around  the  nation  suffered  losses.  Here  are  the 
latest  figures; 


SUPPLEMENT 

Jan.-March 
1961  Linage 

Jan-March 
1962  Linage 

%  Gain 
or  Loss 

PARADE 

121,848 

106,116 

-12.9 

AMERICAN  WEEKLY 

54,571 

38,891 

-28.7 

THIS  WEEK 

154,841 

140,133 

-  9.5 

FAMILY  WEEKLY 
(Includes  pre-print 
insert  linage) 

103,019 

69,109 

-32.9 

All  Florida 

49463 

64,627 

-f-304 

All  Florida  Shares  the  Power  and  Prestige  of 
19  Great  Florida  Newspapers: 

DAYTONA  BEACH  Sunday  News-Journal,  DELAND  Sun 
News.  FORT  MYERS  News-Press,  FT.  PIERCE  News- 
Tribune,  GAINESVILLE  Daily  Sun,  JACKSONVILLE 
Florida  Times-Union,  LAKELAND  Ledger,  LEESBURG 
Daily  Commercial,  MELBOURNE  Times,  MIAMI  News, 
OCALA  Star  Banner,  PALM  BEACH  Post-Times,  PANAMA 
CITY  News-Herald,  PENSACOLA  News-Journal,  SARASOTA 
Herald-Tribune,  ST.  PETERSBURG  Independent,  TALLA¬ 
HASSEE  Democrat,  TAMPA  Times,  WINTER  HAVEN 
Daily  News-Chief. 

ABC  Publisher’s  Statement  3/31/61:  708,264 


alWlovidsi, 


Cr  T.V  WEEK  MAGAZINE 


Represented  Nationally  by  KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


IMPKRIAb  TYPE  METAL  CO.,  PhfladeJphta 
Clarfiicf  Seaman  Sheraton-Eaat 

Roy  C.  Kuhns  New  Weston 

Willhim  C.  Otter  Waldorf -.Astoria 

William  A.  Penney,  Jr. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  S.ALBS  CO.. 


.Montreal 
Waldorf-Astniia 

R.  C.  Neely 

E.  R.  Wlieatly 
W.  W.  Morrow 

E.  II.  Clendening 

C.  A.  Thompson 

R.  I!.  Lewis 

J.  W.  Vermont 
W.  P.  Woodworth 
It.  II.  Coyle 

S.  F.  Strinefellow 


L.  C.  Burton 
C,  C,  Carpenter 
T,  E.  Reilly 
W.  C.  McCulloujh 
J.  S.  Dunconilie,  Jr. 
G.  B.  DeLa.*met 
L.  E.  Mansfield.  Jr. 
F.  S.  Myers 
A.  H.  Cos 
A.  L.  West 


A.  T.  Mann.  Jr. 
T.  Martin 
Lexington 
W  R  Asdel 
It.  II.  Black 

I, .  L.  Doll 

J.  C.  Doni 


H.  G.  WiUnus 
J.  R.  Rurkelew 

H.  B.  Plaut 
S.  S.  SkOfen 

A.  F.  Fuller 

F.  L.  Gerspach 
S.  W.  Netherton 

C.  W  .  Wallen 


IN  l'ERTYPE  CO..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
W'aldorf-As-toria 
R  It.  OaiRle 
W.  L.  Hewitt 


ISOI.A  SPORTS  NEWS  SERVICE 
i:t«  Eiist  UOSIh  St. 

Henry  E.  Isola 


JAMPOL  CORP.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Howard  M.  Jampot  Wesley  R.  Pammes 
Karl  J.  Herminghausen  John  W.  Belsty 
Herhert  E.  Daniels  Ernest  G.  Gurnan 

F.  Casahona  .Albert  (1.  Allen 


JANN  i  KELLEY.  INC.,  Chicago 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Janies  S.  Wingate  Waldorf-Astoria 

JOHNSON.  KENT.  GAVIN  &  SINDING.  LNC.. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Wm.  0.  Johnson  .Albert  H.  Kent 

Jos.  G.  Gavin 


KATZ  AGENCY,  INC..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Walilorf-Astoria 

W.  FLske  Lochridge  Theodore  W  Rathhons 

John  E.  Rohde  Robert  W.  Keim 

KELLY-SMITH  COMP.ANY.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Frank  W.  Miller.  Jr.  Park  Lane 

Janies  J.  O'Donnell  Waldorf-Astoria 

Thomas  R.  Crawford 


KIMBERLY-CLARK  CORP..  Neenah,  Wis. 
R.  J.  Appert  Barclay 


KING  FEATl'RES  SYNDIC.ATE 


New  York.  N.  Y. 
Waldorf-Astorta 
Frank  J.  Nicht 
Geoige  C.  Drlscoii 
Philip  L.  Thomas 
Clarence  E.  Raliinow 
Jolin  1 1  Wright 
Alfred  H.  Alofsin 
Raymond  K.  Rogers 


George  Haslam 
Frederic  Methot 
Harold  Renneck 
Roltert  McCorkindale 
Harold  Schneider 
F.  J.  Runde 
Edward  Wade 


KOHL  &  MADDEN  PRINTING  INK  CORP.. 
Clilcago 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Hugh  S.  Clark  Ed  Stanchi.  Jr. 


KRCGER  PAPER  CO..  INC..  &  RICHMOND 
PIT.P  A  PAPER  CO.  OF  CANADA.  LTD.. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

It.  J.  Kruger  Sheral«n-Ea.st 

Waldoif-Astoria 

J.  A.  Kraemer  J.  C.  Harvison 

W.  R.  Hermitage  R.  Alrod 

H.  S.  Rand 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE  COMPANY. 

Philadelphia 

Barrla.v 

C.  C.  Sorensen  R.  E.  Giordio 

Stanley  Sims 

Nelson  Griswold  Algonquin 


LAW  FAMILIARIZ.ATION  INSTITI’TE. 

•'■>0  North  Terrace  PI..  Valley  Stream,  N.  Y. 
Martin  J.  Ross 


JEFFREY  LEE  SYNDIC.ATE. 

2  Holly  Drive.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Irma  Ganz 


JEROME  LEE  SYNDIC.ATE.  218  West  47th  St. 
Mel  Ducat  Joe  Kaliff 

Jerome  Lee 

I,AKE  SFPERIOR  NEWSPRINT  CO..  Chicago 
Amliassiulor  East 

R.  S.  Fowler  R.  Schmidt 

W.  D.  Frost  It.  F.  Warner 

LEONARD  CO..  Miami  Reach,  Fla. 

I,eonird  Adler  _  Barhizon-Piazu 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGI.NEERS.  INC. 

41  Eaat  42nd  St. 

D.  0.  Radway  James  McIIugti 

Wflllaa  Karris 


LORENZ  PRINTING  MACHINE  CO..  INC., 
:i6-26  .Tlst  St..  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Walter  L.  Lorenz.  Sr.  Walter  L.  Lorenz.  Jr. 
Erwin  Zimmerman 

LTPLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO..  Chicago 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Frerlerick  Secord  Robert  W.  Buckley 

John  0.  King  Frank  J.  Ferrari 

C.  Shepley  Cleaves 

MACI.AREN  NEWSPRINT  SAI,t;S  LTD., 
Buckingham.  Que.,  Can. 

Sheraton-Ea.st 

11.  W.  Creasy  C.  C.  Cre.ssy 

MCCLFRE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 
See  Assor'iated  Newspapers 

(  HAS.  T.  MAIN.  INC.,  Boston 
Lexington 

Frank  Itarnecott  C.  M.  Flint 

Wm.  Baiimrucker,  Jr.  Dave  Lewis 
Harold  Hoch 

VINCENT  J.  MANNO.  50  Ea.st  5Rth  St 
Vincent  J.  Manno  Howard  E.  Stark 
George  Romano 

JFLirS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY.  INC.. 

New  York 

Waldorf-Astoria 

It  F.  C.  Whitehouse  Arthur  D.  Wriglil.  Jr. 
Owen  E.  l.,andon.  Jr.  Jack  E.  Weaver 
Russell  E.  Franz 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORP..  New  York 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Clifford  Yewdall  Henry  Curlander 

Jack  Faris  George  Duerheck 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMP.ANY. 
Itiooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Paul  S.  Chisholm  Guy  G.  Ogden 
Wilson  M.  Childers  Joseph  W.  .Agee 

E.  Rene  Leach  Fred  It.  Asdel.  Jr. 

Joseph  F.  Schuman  James  C.  Hule 
Edward  D.  Betts  Roliert  K.  Yeomani 

Bruce  Carrow 


MICRO  PHOTO  INC..  Cleveland 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Perry  Bourell  Richard  Schmidt 

MIDWEST  Pt'BLISHERS  SI’PPLY  CO.. 

Chicago 

James  Rezahek 


MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS.  INC  . 
■>29  Fifth  Ave. 

Joseph  W.  Chamherlin  J.Hmes  W.  Sykes 

F.  Bourne  Ruthrauff  David  M.  Podvey 


MINNESOTA  &  ONTARIO  PAPER  CO.. 

Minneapolis 

Waldorf-Aitoria 

Robert  Faegre  J.  A.  Vaughan.  Jr. 

Robyn  Campbell  G.  M.  Holderer 

BERTA  MOHR  FASHION  SYNDIC.ATE. 
1036  Park  Ave. 

Berta  Molir 


GEORGE  M  MOLLOY.  261  Madison  Ave. 
George  M.  Molloy 

MOMiNEY.  REGAN  4  SCHMITT.  INC. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Herhert  W.  Moloney  Ileiiiert  W.  Moloney.  Jr. 
Biltmore 

Philip  J.  Moloney  W.  J.  Schmitt 

70  Park  .Ave. 

Ingraham  Read  Robert  H.  Lambert 

Robert  Erickson 


MONTMORENCY  PAPER  CO..  INC., 

New  A'ork.  N.  Y. 

Sheraton-Ea.st 

Dr.  A.  C.  Hill  Roland  N.  LeClalr 

Robert  T.  llouk  M.llarvey-Smith 

Stanley  A.  Meighen  J.  M.  Foley 

G.  F.  Hanus 


GEO  H  MORRILL  C.  (SEN  CHEMICAL 
CORP.).  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lexington 

R  W.  Dando  J.  H.  Feidkamp 

A.  H.  Solberg 

Waldorf-Astoria 

J  H.  McGiwvan  J  W.  Hays 

L.  R.  Shupe 


NATIONAL  EDITORIAL  ASSOCl.ATION. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Theodore  A.  Serrill  Belmont  Plaza 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  SYNDIC.ATE, 

Chicago 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Dille  Savoy-Hilton 


NEELY  ROLLER  CO.,  INC..  Birmingham.  Ala. 
Taft 

W.  Elmo  Neely  A1  Q.  Ellington 

NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION  CO., 

Shreveport.  La. 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  T.  R.  Grafton  6heraton-Ea«t 


NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY  CO.. 

Chicago 

Shelburne 

Joseph  D.  Goggin  Anna  J.  Goggin 

NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  NEWS 
SERVICE 

Waldorf-Astoria  Lloyd  D.  Hagan 

Justin  Faheity  Harry  Rosenfeld 

NEW  YORK  HERALD-TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE. 
New  York.  N. 

Waldorf-Astoria  Robert  Gillespie 

Lloyd  D.  Hagan  Ben  Alartin 

John  Dema  Robert  Tanner 

NILES  4  NELSON.  INC.,  New  York,  X.  Y, 
W,iJdnrf-Astoria 

J.  H.  Clancy  Eugene  F.  Smith 

Harold  F.  Jolinson  0.  M.  Smith  Jr. 

J.  J.  Strickland  J.  E.  Lentz 

NOLAN  CORP.,  Rome.  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Nolan  Belmont  Plaza 

NORTH  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ALLIANCE 
(See  .Associated  Newspapers) 

NORTHEASTERN  PAPER  SAIJvS.  INC., 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Park  Lane 

AVickliffe  B.  Moore  A.  E.  Potter 

T.  R.  Kenny  Walter  I.  Tenney.  Jr. 

1).  W.  M.  Smith  AValler  F.  Craddock 

(h-nrge  R.  Arellano 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

INC..  Ogdensburg,  N.  T. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Franklin  R.  Little 

O  MARA  4  ORMSBEE.  INC..  New  York,  N.  V. 
See  Cresmer,  AVoodward.  O'Mara  4 
Ormshee,  Inc. 

ONT.ABIO  PAPER  CO..  Ttiorold.  Ont. 

Arthur  A.  Schmon  St.  Regis 

Sheratiiii  East 

H.  Arthur  Sewell  R.  M.  Schmon 

H.  F.  Kerr 

P.AGE  ONE  STNDIC.ATE.  4i:.  I,exingtnn  Ave 
II.  R.  AA'ishengrad 

PARADE  PUBLICATIONS.  INC.. 

New  A'ork.  N.  Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Arthur  H.  Motley  Milton  P  Rasmussen 

AA'alter  I.  Tenney  William  J.  Oillarlain 

AVarren  J.  Reynolds  Richard  AV.  Winn 

JOHN  PARK.  JR..  Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  John  Park.  Jr. 

PERKINS  GOODAVIN  CO..  New  York.  N.  T. 
AValdorf. Astoria 

Isouis  Calder  Jr.  Charles  Paton 

K.  O.  Ilohle  George  Berko 

J.  F.  RoiLsseau  Arnold  Petersen 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  M.  M.  Donosky  Sheraton-East 

PITTSBURGH  METAL  ft  EQUIPMENT  (TO., 
INC..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Forrest  R.  Rinehart  AVemer  J.  Meier 


PLANT  INSTALLATION  ASSOCI.ATES. 

New  York 

Lexington 

Robert  I.  Marcus  Fred  Ott 

Joel  A.  Marcus  Arthur  Lorenz 

Irring  Joseph 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCI.ATES.  INC., 

60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 
Ben  Shulman  Jack  Shulman 

Gordon  F.  Elrod 

SINCLAIR  .AND  VALE.NTINE  CO. 

Div.  of  Martin  Marietta  Corp., 

611  AVest  l'29th  St., 

Robert  D.  Roosen  Michael  A.  RecchU 

SKIDMORE  4  MASON.  INC.. 

5.5  Fourth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 

S.  S.  Mason  George  B.  Skidmert 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  Anaheim,  Calif. 
Commodore 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Snyder 

SOCCER  ASSOCI.ATES.  133  West  44th  St 
Milton  Miller 

SPRUCE  FALLS  POWER  4  PAPER  CO  .  LTD.. 
Toronto 

D.  J.  Schalk  Barclay 

STA-HI  CORP.,  Whittier.  CaJlf. 

Lexington 

Vernon  R.  Spltaleri  Donald  V.  Weber 

STAR  PARTS,  INC.,  South  Hackenaack.  N.  J 

E.  Bendow  C.  Swenson 

(J.  Herman  V.  Andreacci 

A.  Archer 

JACK  L.  SrOLL  4  ASSOCIATES. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Jack  L.  Stoll  Park  Sheraton 

SUN-TIMES-DAILY  NEWS  SYNDICATE. 
Chicago.  III. 

Waldorf-Axtorla 

Robeit  A.  Cooper.  Gen.  Mgr. 

AVilllam  M.  Thompson.  Editor 
Fred  W.  Dingman.  Sales.  Mgr. 

Phil  V.  Bessey.  Eastern  Rep 
Carl  RIblet.  Jr,  Western  Rep. 

SUN  NEWS  FE.AITRE  SYNDICATE. 

Chicago.  III. 

D.  R.  Longfellow.  Pres. 

TAFT  CONTRACTING  CO..  INC..  Chicago.  III. 
J.  F.  Smiekel  H.  E.  Ilallstrom 

H.  J.  Davison 

TEIJITYPE  PERFORATING  CO.. 

Greenville.  S.  C. 

Van  Cortland 

Marvin  L.  Mercer  Hazel  L.  Mercer 

TARPLEY  CO..  Chesterland.  Ohio 

R.  A.  Byrom  Statler-IIIIton 

TEANECK  CHEMICAL  CO..  INC.. 

197  Washington  Ave..  Carlstadt,  N.  J. 

John  F.  Custin  Gerry  Lykins 

TEXAS  DAILY  PRESS  LEAGUE.  Dallas.  Tex. 

S.  W.  Papert.  Jr.  Waldorf-AstorU 

THIS  WEEK  MAGAZINE.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Ben  G.  Wright  Wallace  A.  Sprague 

Euclid  M.  Covington  William  I.  Nichols 
John  C.  Sterling  W.  Parkman  Raakia 
Dwight  I.  Skinner 

TORONTO  STAR  SYNDIC.ATE 
James  F.  Cherrier  Roosevelt 

TRANSWORI.D  FE.ATURE  SYNDIC.ATE,  INC.. 
225  East  46th  St. 

.Mrs.  Ida  Landau 


PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO.. 
.Akron.  Ohio 

I, anny  Knight  Barclay 

PRICE  BROTHERS  SALES  CORP.. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

W.  I!.  Bradley  E.  Collister 

J.  E.  Branch  R.  11.  Price 


REGISTER  4  TRIBUNE  SYNDIC.ATE. 

Des  Moines 

Bruce  Horton  Canadian  Club 

Philip  G.  Reed  Waldorf-.Astoria 

RICHMOND  PULP  4  PAPER  CO., 

(See  Kruger  Paper  Co.) 

ROLLED  PLATE  MET.AL  CO.. 

210  A'an  Brunt  St..  Brooklyn 
P.  J.  Kearns  F.  Bonner 

F.  A.  Dlrkes  J.  C.  Manny 

SCOLARO  MEEKER  4  SCOTT.  INC., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria  ‘ 

J.  Donald  Scott  Herhert  R.  Meeker 

John  L.  Scolaro 

Sll.ANNON  4  ASSOCI.ATES  INC., 

New  York.  X.  Y. 

Lexington 

W.  V.  Shannon  R.  C.  Ruggles 

C.  Q.  Shannon  0.  Kraemer 


UNITED  AMERICAN  METALS.  Chicage,  III. 
L.  W.  Cmldherg  Waldorf-Astoria 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDIC.ATE. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Laurence  Rut  man.  VP  4  C,en  Mgr. 
James  llennessy.  Bus.  Mgr. 
Harry  Gilhurt,  Sales  Mgr. 

Phil  Curran.  Sales  Rep. 
Louis  Di  Palma,  Sis.  Rep. 
William  Wiggins.  Sale*  Rep. 
James  L.  Freeman.  Man.  Editor 
Albert  Moody.  Foreign  Bus.  Mgr. 


UNITED  PRESS  INTER.V.ATIOXAL  . 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Frank  11.  Bartholomew  Harold  Blumenfeld 


Mims  Thomason 
Earl  J.  Johnson 
LeRny  Keller 
Joseph  L.  Jones 
Frank  Tremaine 
R.  W.  Beaton 
11.  Roger  Tatarian 
H.;rry  R.  Flory 
Harry  Varian 
C.  E.  Allen 
John  L.  Sehon 
G.  Ross  Downing 
Francis  T.  Leary 
11.  Wendel  Burch 
W.  C.  Sexton 


E.  T.  Majeski 
C.  J.  McCarty 
Jerome  J.  Callahan 
Leroy  Mehiman 
Robert  L.  Frey 
W.  R.  Higginbotham 
Frank  Eyrl 
Carl  B.  Molander 
Rhea  T.  Eskew 

G.  J.  Rock 

W.  C.  Payette 
Dale  M.  Johns 

H.  C  Thorton 
R.  A.  Litfln 
Wayne  Sargent 

Kenneth  Smith 


RON  VALLINE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE. 
251  East  51$t  St. 

Ron  Valline 
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Collectivelv  and  iiulividuallv  their 

•  • 

many  years  ofexperienee  is  available  to  yon. 


Their  territories  include  continental  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  export  division  serves  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

Each  representative,  through  years  of  experience,  is  skilled  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  and  commercial  mechanical  production.  He 
has  played  an  important  role  in  bringing  the  no-pack  concept  to 
the  stereotyping  trade  through  Wood  Super  Flongs,  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  one-piece,  no-pack  mat.  He  keeps  up-to-date  with  all  the 

latest  technical  advancements  in  stereotyping.  By  working  closely  i 

W’ith  our  Research  and  Development  department  he  brings  the  n 

late.st  in  stereotyping  to  you.  j  ' 

Our  representative  in  your  area  can  be  of  assistance  to  you . . . give 

us  a  call... he’s  at  your  service.  ^ 

!f 

*  i 

AT  WOOD  FLONG  .  . .  SERVICE  .  .  .  RESEARCH  .  . .  DEVELOPMENT 


ONE-PIECE  SUPER  FLONG  nopack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE;  551  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE;  MU  7-2950 
SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  191  1 


WlITLOrK  i  CO.,  INC..  Rher  Forrst.  lU. 
Barcluy 

Donald  E.  Bfrbaum  Buxton  L.  Johnson 
Stewart  T.  .MacDonald  L.  (Iscll 

WIDE  WORLD  PHOTOS, 

50  Rockefeller  Plaza 

Max  Desfor 


WTRETYER  CORP..  East  Paterson.  N.  J. 
Harold  L.  Colombo  W.  11.  Hayford 


WOMEN  S  NEWS  .SERVICE 
(See  Associated  Ncwsiiapcrs) 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.. 
Plainfield.  N.  J. 

John  J.  Shea 
Daniel  McColley 
Frank  Neal 
Clarence  G.  Tiefert 
Peter  P.  Romano 
Charles  Wyman 


William  C>.  Gardner 
William  W.  Kihn 
LeRov  Schuarzwaelder 
Donaid  A.  Brown 
Rieiiard  G.  Griffoul 
Thomas  J.  Ryan 


WORLD  PRESS  ASSOCIATION. 
Lancaster,  S.  C. 

Waldorf -Astori;i 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  I.ouis-  E.  Jaeckel 


WORLD-INION  PRESS.  o;ll  East  7t!th  St. 
David  Honrwitz  Mosiie  Ben  Shachar 

Herman  J.ilTe 


WORLD  NEWS  FE.VTl  RES,  (INC.) 
WORLDWIDE  PRESS  SERVICE, 

333  East  4(!th  St. 

Arthur  Fletciier  Vivian  R.  Fletcher 


WRIGHT  CO..  425  Park  Ave. 


Harold  S.  Smith 
J.  W.  Merrill 
G.  D.  Reilly 
Barclay 
L.  J.  McHugh 
N.  E.  Paukert 
Arthur  Dressel 


G.  J.  Munck 
New  Weston 
R(H>sevelt 

J.  P.  Doelman 
Summit 

Canarlian  Club — 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Bible  Serial  Has 
7  Y  ears  to  Go 

Akron,  Ohio 

The  lonprest  serial  in  the  his- 
tor>'  of  the  Beacon  Journal  here 

—  the  Bible  —  is  on  its  last 
seven  years. 

The  newspaper  has  been 
printing  the  Holy  Book  for  10 
years  in  daily  installments.  The 
last  w'ord  of  the  Old  Testament 

—  Malachi,  Chapter  IV,  Verse 
6  —  is  expected  to  be  printed  on 
July  29,  1969.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  from  Matthew  through 
Revelation,  was  completed  in  1,- 
168  installments  —  three  years, 
two  months  and  13  days. 

• 

Suburban  Section 

The  Washington  (D.  C.) 

Daily  News  recently  published  a 
56-page  black-and-white  section 
reporting  in  depth  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  opportunities  of  the 
Maryland  suburbs  near  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  section  carried  54,- 
717  lines  of  advertising. 

• 

On  Trade  Mission 

T.  Louis  Spilman,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Waynesboro 
(Va.)  News-Virginian,  is  one 
of  six  businessmen  taking  part 
in  a  Specialized  Machinery  and 
Automation  Trade  Mission  to 
Western  Germany.  The  Mission, 
sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of 
International  Business  Opera¬ 
tions,  U.S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to 
be  sent  abroad,  initiating  a  new 
phase  in  the  Department’s  pro¬ 
gram  to  expand  U.S.  exports. 


Book  Report 
On  Vietnam 
Takes  Prize 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
-America  announced  its  1962 
awards  for  distinguished 
achievement  in  foreign  journal¬ 
ism  to  an  audience  of  1200  at 
dinner  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  on  April  13. 

The  George  Polk  Memorial 
Award  of  $500  for  the  best 
reporting,  any  medium,  re¬ 
quiring  exceptional  courage  and 
enterprise  abroad  was  won  by 
Dickey  Chapelle.  It  w’as  given 
for  her  coverage  of  the  fighting 
in  Vietnam,  during  which  she 
made  several  parachute  jumps 
into  enemy  territory,  and  the 
dangers  she  encountered  while 
reporting  events  described  in 
her  book,  “What’s  A  Woman 
Doing  Here?’’ 

Special  awards  for  their  con¬ 
tributions  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
munication  of  ideas  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  John  Denson,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  Rolyert  Fuoss,  former  editor 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

The  committee  decided  not  to 
give  the  Robert  Capa  Aw'ard 
for  photography  this  year. 

Awards  and  citations  follow: 

Wire  ser\’ice  reporting  from 
abroad:  Robert  Considine, 
Hearst  Headline  Service,  for  his 
series,  “We  Will  Burj’  You,  Mr. 
K.”  Citations  to:  Gaston  Cob- 
lentz.  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  Sydney  Gruson,  New  York 
Times,  for  their  reporting  on 
the  Berlin  situation. 

Radio  reporting  from  abroad: 
Marvin  Kalb,  CBS,  Moscow. 
Citation  to  Joseph  C.  Harsch, 
NBC. 

Television  reporting  from 
abroad:  Helen  G.  Rogers  and 
William  Hartigan,  ABC,  for 
“The  Remarkable  Comrades.” 
Citations  to  Robert  Young  and 
Charles  Dorkins,  NBC,  for 
“Angola — Journey  to  a  War.” 

Photographic  reporting  (still) 
from  abroad:  Peter  Liebing 
Conti-Presse,  “Leap  to  Free¬ 
dom.” 

Photographic  reporting  (mo¬ 
tion  picture) :  Leonard  Stark 
and  Nobuo  Hoshi,  NBC,  for 
“Japan — East  is  West.”  Cita¬ 
tion  to  William  K.  McClure, 
CBS. 

Magazine  reporting  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs:  Charles  J.  V.  Mur¬ 
phy,  Fortune,  “Cuba:  The 
Record  Set  Straight.”  Citation 
to  Robert  S.  Elegant,  Southeast 
Asia  correspondent  for  News¬ 
week,  for  a  series  in  the  New 
Leader  magazine. 

Interpretation  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs:  Phil  Newsom,  United 


Press  International.  Citation  to 
George  Chaplin,  Honolulu  .Ad¬ 
vertiser,  for  a  series  on  the  crisis 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Radio  interpretation  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs:  Howard  K.  Smith, 
CBS.  He  is  now  with  ABC.  Cita¬ 
tion  to  Phil  C.  Clarke,  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System. 

Television  reporting  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs:  David  Schoenbrun 
and  George  Vicas,  for  CBS,  for 
“The  Trials  of  Charles  de 
Gaulle.”  Citations  to  Eric  Seva- 
reid  and  Stephen  Fleischman, 
CBS,  for  “Brazil — Rude  Awak¬ 
ening.” 

Book  on  foreign  affairs:  John 
Toland,  for  “But  Not  in  Shame,” 
Random  House.  Citation  to 
Maurice  Hindus,  for  “House 
Without  a  R(X)f,”  Doubleday. 

Ed  Stout  Award  for  the  best 
article  or  report  on  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  (any  medium) :  Juan  de 
Onis,  New  York  Times.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  OPC  award,  the  win¬ 
ner  received  a  cash  prize  of  $.500. 
Citation  to  Robert  Hartman, 
Los  .Angeles  Times. 

E.  W.  Fairchild  Award  for 
the  best  business  news  reporting 
from  abroad  (any  medium) : 
Edwin  L.  Dale  Jr.,  New  York 
Times.  In  addition  to  the  OPC 
award,  the  winner  received  a 
cash  prize  of  $500. 

• 

Exclusives  Treated 
In  A  Special  Way 

Washington 

The  Washington  Star  front¬ 
paged  a  copyrighted  exclusive 
by  Staff  Writer  Richard  Fryk- 
lund  on  April  1,  breaking  the 
story  of  a  4-minute  false  alarm 
last  Fall  which  hinted  attack 
and  alerted  bombers  to  U.S.  run¬ 
ways  the  w'orld  over. 

The  story  represented  a  new 
editorial  technique  for  the  Star 
aimed  at  accenting  its  editorial 
exclusives.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  story  of  Astronaut  Glenn’s 
in-flight  crisis — an  exclusive 
report  written  by  Staff  Writer 
William  Hines  in  the  March  16 
edition  of  the  Star. 

The  “nightmare”  report — as 
did  the  special  Glenn  story — 
dominated  the  front  page  of  the 
Star.  Two  columns  of  widely 
spaced  copy  were  featured  in  a 
3-column  box  with  a  ben  day 
border. 

• 

3  New  Directors 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Three  directors  have  been 
added  to  the  board  of  R.  W.  Page 
Corporation,  and  its  subsidiary 
companies,  which  publish  the 
Columbus.  Ledger  and  Enquirer 
and  the  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald.  They  are  Mrs.  Peggy  Ash¬ 
worth  Hickey  of  Columbus, 
Henry  B.  Sayler  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hogan 
Page  of  Bradenton. 


Daily  Offers  ! 

New  Page  One  *- 

San  FRANcisro 

A  new  look  and  provision  for 
a  second  Page  One  which  was 
immediately  utilized  to  launch  a 
series  investigating  land  deals 
marks  the  San  Francisco  News- 
Call  Bulletin. 

Changes  include  a  new  name¬ 
plate,  but  both  the  lighthouse 
and  the  eagle  remain  in  the 
design  to  indicate  equal  owner-  i 
ship  by  Scripps-How’ard  and 
Hearst  Newspapers.  The  after-  I 
noon  dailies  were  merged  in  T 
August,  1959.  I 

The  cleaner  nameplate  design 
includes  the  words:  “San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  Evening  Newspaper.” 

The  added  “front  page”  replaced 
the  old  picture  page. 

In  the  transition,  local  column¬ 
ists  Art  Caylor  and  Jack  Rosen¬ 
baum  have  been  joined  by  Inez 
Robb  and  Marsh  Maslin  on  the 
first  page  of  the  third  section. 

An  investigative  report  on  out- 
of-state  land  deals  by  Jack 
Miller,  financial  writer,  took  the 
play  in  the  breakaway  presenta¬ 
tions  of  the  new  second  section 
page. 

• 

Participant  Sports 

To  Be  Featured  ► 

Cleveland 

Participant  sports  are  getting 
special  treatment  in  the  Plain 
Dealer.  News  of  boating,  skiing, 
tennis,  bowling,  hunting,  stock 
car  racing  and  other  participant 
sports  are  being  departmental¬ 
ized  wdth  a  special  staff.  LaRue 
P.  Daniels  has  been  transferred 
from  the  copy  desk  to  coordinate 
coverage.  He  wdll  continue  his 
coverage  of  dogs  and  horses. 

Jack  Foster  has  been  shifted 
from  makeup  to  sports  makeup. 
Louis  E.  Gale  has  moved  from 
the  Sunday  Department  to 
sports  for  coverage  of  outdoor 
activities.  Tom  Place,  who  has 
been  covering  skiing  and  other 
sports,  will  be  given  assignments 
in  other  participant  sports. 

• 

Fashion  Career  Salaries 
Lowest  in  Press  Jobs 

Graduates  of  the  Tobe-Coburn 
School  for  Fashion  Careers  who 
have  gone  into  magazine  and 
newspaper  work  are  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  list  when  it  comes 
to  salaries,  according  to  a  sur¬ 
vey  among  students  from  1938 
to  1960. 

The  average  salaries  were 
shown  to  be:  those  engaged  in 
manufacturer’s  promotion,  $15,- 
183;  advertising,  $14,820;  pub-  ' 
licity,  $10,250;  retailing,  $10,- 
093;  magazine  and  newspaper 
careers,  $9,430. 
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SUBJECT:  CONTROVERSIAL 
OBJECT:  RESPONSIBILITY 


METHOD:  OBJECTIVITY 

A  serious  political  situation  has  just  come  up  in  Philadelphia.  Fingers  may  be  burned. 
There  are  unpleasant  facts.  What  will  guide  this  editor’s  decisions?  First  and  foremost, 
his  sense  of  responsibility.  For  this  is  part  of  his  working  credo  at  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer:  to  remember  the  need  for  accuracy,  unvarying  fairness  and  an  equal  share  for 
all  views  of  a  thorny  subject.  And  never  to  forget  integrity,  or  toy  with  it  in  any  manner. 

Responsibility  is  a  basic  key  to  a  significant  newspaper  and  The  Inquirer  regards  it 
highly.  The  ingredients  of  responsibility  include:  fullest  news  coverage,  public  service, 
background  for  news,  and  the  kind  of  discontent  that  leads  to  creativity.  These  have 
built  staunch  reader  loyalty  for  The  Inquirer 
in  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A.— a  loyalty  that  has  _ 
made  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  first  choice  of 
perceptive  advertisers  for  28  consecutive  years. 


LONG  WAY . . .  SINCE  HENRY  CLAY’  I 


When  AXPA  was  born,  the  telegraph  system  transmitting  news 
was  already  about  40  years  old. 

Now  that  ANPA’s  75,  a  topic  of  great  interest  at  its  annual 
convention  will  be  satellite  systems  of  communications,  with  a 
simulated  demonstration  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Lest  the  old  system,  which  is  still  very  much  in  use  by  newspa¬ 
pers  today,  be  forgotten  on  this  occasion,  we  reprint  a  talk  which 
J.  Seymour  Margule  of  the  W’estern  L'nion  Telegraph  Company 
gives  with  slides.  Western  Union  began  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  in 
1851;  the  ANP.A  was  formed  there  in  1887. 

♦  ♦  * 

By  J.  Seymour  Margules 


“The  ticket  is  Clay  and 
Frelinghuysen.”  That  six  word 
news  flash  sent  from  Annapolis 
Junction,  Maryland  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.— May  1,  1844—118 
years  ago — made  history. 

Not  only  was  it  the  first  news 
story  sent  by  telegraph — it  was 
the  first  telegraphic  message — 
having  been  sent  3  weeks  before 
the  now  famous  and  well- 
publicized  message — “What  hath 
God  wrought?” 

The  National  Intelligencer,  a 
tri-weekly  newspaper  published 
in  Washington,  in  those  days, 
announced  the  Whig  candidates 
in  an  edition  on  May  2,  1844. 

Morse  and  Vail 

Here  is  how  the  birth  of  the 
telegraph  as  a  journalistic  device 
came  about: 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  professor, 
painter  and  inventor,  with  his 
partner  Alfred  Vail,  in  May  of 
1844  were  stringing  their  first 
experimental  line  from  Washing¬ 
ton  to  Baltimore  to  demonstrate 
to  Congressmen  the  practicality 
of  the  new  invention — the  mag¬ 
netic  telegraph. 

They  had  gotten  as  far  as 
Annapolis  Junction  about  22 
miles  from  Washington.  At  that 
time,  the  Whig  party  was  meet¬ 
ing  in  Baltimore,  about  20  miles 
north  to  nominate  presidential 
and  vice  presidential  candidates. 
Morse  and  Vail  decided  to  get 
the  news  of  who  the  nominees 
were,  as  the  train  passed  west¬ 
ward  on  the  way  to  Washington. 
They  hoped  to  dramatize  the 
speed  of  the  telegraph  by  getting 
the  news  to  the  Capitol  an  hour 
or  so  before  the  train  would 
arrive. 

Vail  met  the  train  at  Ann¬ 
apolis  Junction;  g;ot  the  names 
of  the  nominees  from  the  excited 
convention  delegates;  rushed  to 
his  wire  and  tapped  out  the 
message  to  Morse  who  was  wait¬ 
ing  in  Washington. 

At  his  end,  Morse  tore  off  the 
tape  from  his  receiving  recorder 
and  proudly  announced  to  a 
group  of  observers — which 
included  several  skeptical  Con¬ 
gressmen — “The  ticket  is  Clay 
and  Frelinghuysen. 

One  Congressman  said:  “We 
know  who  Clay  is,  but  who  the 


hell  is  Frelinghuysen?” 

10-Line  Story 

Apparently  the  editor  of  the 
National  Intelligencer  did  not 
have  a  very  good  nose  for  news, 
as  it  was  not  until  nine  days 
later,  on  May  9th,  that  he 
devoted  a  10-line  story  to  the 
invention  of  Prof.  Morse’s 
electro-magnetic  telegraph. 

Prior  to  the  telegraph,  news¬ 
papers  relied  on  clipper-ships, 
stage  coaches,  the  railroad  (then 
in  their  infancy)  and  express 
riders  to  transport  their  dis¬ 
patches.  Pony  Express  riders, 
using  relays  of  horses,  took  20 
hours  to  cover  the  225  miles 
between  Washington  and  New 
York.  If  the  new  telegraph  could 
move  words  this  distance  in  a 
fraction  of  a  second,  it  stood  to 
reason  that  the  press  would  be 
the  first  and  biggest  telegraph 
customer.  This  was  Morse’s 
thinking  and  with  his  partner, 
Vail,  he  established  the  first 
special  rate  for  the  press.  Spe¬ 
cial  press  rates  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  since  their  adoption  by 
the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Co. — 
as  the  first  company  was  called 
—in  1847. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
historic  relationship  between  the 
telegraph  and  the  press.  This 
relationship  has  continued  for 
more  than  a  century — and  that 
first  wire  was  to  stir  the  compe¬ 
titive,  speed-conscious  imagina¬ 
tion  of  newspapermen  in  that 
century— and  in  centuries  to 
come. 

First  to  Invest 

When  the  first  telegraph  line 
started  operating  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  plans 
were  made  to  extend  it  from 
Philadelphia  on  to  Baltimore, 
thus  linking  it  up  with  the 
existing  experimental  line  on 
into  Washington.  William  Swain, 
editor  and  business  manager,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
was  the  first  newspaperman  to 
invest  in  the  telegraph;  $10,000 
was  needed  for  this  project. 
Swain  put  up  $3,500  as  an 
investment.  Incidentally,  Swain 
had  been  a  $12  a  week  printer 
who,  in  28  years,  amassed  a 
fortune  of  $3  million. 


Then  came  the  WAR — the 
Mexican  War,  that  is,  w’hich 
broke  out  in  May  1846.  It  took 
the  fastest  government  mail  7 
days  to  make  the  1,300  mile 
trip  from  the  fighting  front  to 
the  East.  There  was  less  than 
130  miles  of  telegraph  wire  in 
the  entire  country.  To  get  news 
of  General  Taylor’s  campaign 
faster  was  the  objective  of  every 
editor. 

This  prompted  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  and  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  to  organize  the  “Great 
Southern  Daily  Express”  which 
was  a  60-pony  express  relay. 
They  wanted  to  cut  the  time 
between  Baltimore  and  New 
Y'ork  by  one  day. 

However,  a  week  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War, 
the  telegraph  was  on  the  job 
carrying  the  news,  not  all  the 
way  but  part  way.  News  arriving 
in  Washington  W  pony  express 
was  flashed  by  wire  to  the  end  of 
the  telegraph  line  at  Baltimore 
then  put  aboard  a  special  steam 
and  horse  express  to  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delaware.  From  there  dis¬ 
patches  were  then  picked  up  by 
telegraph  and  wired  to  Jersey 
City. 

The  Lightning  Line 

Even  with  this  patch  work  of 
pony  express  riders,  couriers 
and  the  telegraph,  movement  of 
the  news  from  the  border  to 
New  York  was  sufficiently  fast 
to  cause  James  Gordon  Bennett 
to  wax  enthusiastic  in  his  New 
York  Herald.  Mr.  Bennett  said, 
in  his  June  7,  1846,  issue:  “The 
lightning  line  from  Washington 
to  this  city  is  complete  and  we 
received  the  first  flash,  the  first 
intelligence,  at  an  early  hour 
last  evening,  18  hours  in 
advance  of  the  mail.  The  com¬ 
pletion  is  of  vast  importance.  It 
enables  us  to  give  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  Herald  the  interesting  intel¬ 
ligence  from  the  Rio  Grande, 
one  whole  day  in  advance  of  the 
old  dog-trot  way  of  receiving 
news  from  the  South.”  The 
Mexican  War  was  the  first  major 
news  development  in  which  the 
early  telegraph  played  a  part. 

News  was  gathered,  trans¬ 
mitted  and  distributed  by  cor¬ 
respondents  and  independent 
news  brokers.  Telegraph  opera¬ 
tors  themselves  soon  got  into 
the  act.  When  the  commercial 
telegraph  business  was  dulL 
operators  frequently  wired  brief 
news  summaries  for  a  small  fee 
to  papers.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
all  the  fees  went  into  the  com¬ 
pany  coffers  or  into  the  pockets 
of  the  enterprising  operators. 
Later  some  telegraph  operators 
became  full  time  journalists. 


The  founding  meeting  of  the  T 
Associated  Press  took  place  in 
May  of  1848  when  six  New  York 
newspaper  owners  gathered  to 
establish  the  news  organization. 
The  idea  of  supplying  telegraph 
news  to  a  group  of  newspapers 
actually  originated  earlier — in 
1845.  Theodore  Faxton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York,  .Albany 
and  Buffalo  Telegraph  Company, 
later  absorbed  by  Western  , 
Union,  had  proposed  a  federa¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  be  formed 
to  supply  news  to  the  papers  L 
along  the  line  he  was  then  f 
building. 

Western  Union  actually  began 
in  a  one-room  office  in  Rochester, 
New  York  on  April  1,  1851.  The 
office  with  its  pigeon-holed  desk, 
a  few  hard-backed  chairs  and 
the  cast  iron  cuspidor,  is  today 
preserv’ed  as  a  museum.  The 
cuspidor  was  both  functional  and 
essential  to  the  decoration  of  the 
period ;  its  design  by  some  sadly 
misguided  soul  in  the  form  of 
a  plug  hat,  is  responsible  for 
chewing  tobacco  to  become 
known  as  “plug  tobacco.” 

At  that  time  there  were  .50 
small,  disconnected  telegraph 
companies  in  existence.  Tele¬ 
grams  had  to  be  physically 
transferred  from  one  line  to  L 
another.  Final  charges  mounted  ' 
sometimes  as  high  as  $20  and 
the  service  generally  was  slow, 
inaccurate  and  unreliable. 

Early  in  1861,  while  there 
were  many  competitive  telegraph 
companies,  there  still  was  no 
“coast-to-coast”  telegraph  sys¬ 
tem.  Western  Union’s  farthest 
terminal  was  Fort  Kearney, 
Nebraska. 

Transconlinenlal  in  *61 

One  of  the  epic  achievements 
of  American  enterprise  was  the 
completion  by  Western  Union  of 
the  first  transcontinental  tele¬ 
graph  on  October  24,  1861,  when 
the  nation  was  divided  in  Civil 
War.  Experts  had  predicted  the 
job  would  take  10  years.  Start¬ 
ing  from  Omaha  in  the  East 
and  Carson  City  in  the  West, 
Western  Union’s  line-builders 
finished  the  task — across  the 
plains  and  desert — in  3  months 
and  20  days,  connecting  at  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Gradually,  over  the  years, 
Western  Union  acquired  540 
telegraph  companies  and  welded 
these  scattered  systems  into  a 
national  telegraph  network. 

Satellite  communication,  of 
course,  is  already  a  practical 
fact.  And  we  are  heading  for 
the  day  when  satellites  will 
really  be  giant  switchboards  in  . 
the  sky  capable  of  transmitting 
thousands  of  messages  around 
the  world — instantly. 
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.  .  .  first  with  the  most  news  in  New 
England.  Over  22,880,173  lines  of  news  content  in  1961  (The 
Boston  Herald  was  next  with  20,371,234  lines).  And  here’s 
more  .  .  .  The  New  Haven  Register  and  New  Haven  Journal 
Courier,  combined,  published  more  news  than  all  but  one 
other  New  England  Morning-Evening-Sunday  combination 
(The  Boston  Herald  &  Traveler).  New  Haven  papers  really 


Comics,  The  Cold  War 
And  The  20th  Century 

(\ote:  International  Newspaper  Comics  Week  is 
heinjj  observed,  l>eginning  April  22.) 

During  the  long  anxious  hours  reflect  contemporary  American 
while  Colonel  Glenn  was  in  orbit,  trends  and  interests.  Some  are 
radio  and  television  announcers  backgrounding  the  news,  while 
tried  to  fill  the  gap  with  appro-  others  are  pace  setting  the  front 
priate  commentary.  One  of  the  page.  “The  Jackson  Twins”  were 
national  newscasters,  in  discuss-  the  personification  of  the  Amer- 
ing  the  historic  flight,  said,  ican  tourist  abroad;  “Jane 
“Who  would  imagine  ‘Buck  Arden,”  aware  of  the  growing 
Rogers’  would  ever  really  come  interest  in  the  stock  market, 
to  life  in  our  time.”  just  finished  an  episode  exposing 

This  comment  aptly  demon-  bucket  shops;  “Li’l  Abner”  cur- 
strates  that  today’s  comic  strips  rently  is  satirizing  the  purchase 
have  become  as  timely  as  tomor-  of  million  dollar  paintings;  and 
row’s  headlines.  Consider  the  the  ever  lovin’  “Pogo”  is  taking 
present  action  and  whereabouts  up  President  Kennedy’s  Physi- 
of  some  long-playing  comic  cal  Fitness  Program, 
characters: —  ‘-Rex  Morgan,  M.D.”  is  cru- 

“ Winnie  Winkle,”  the  working  sading,  as  always,  against  ignor- 
girl,  is  in  a  Russian  prison.  Sum-  ance  in  medicine  and  has  focused 
moned  to  Washington  and  much-needed  attention  on  the 
offered  a  chance  to  perform  a  possible  cures  of  many  diseases 
valuable  service  for  her  country,  rarely  brought  to  public  atten- 
“Winnie”  accepts  the  challenge  tion.  “Mark  Trail”  is  in  Wash- 
and  goes  to  Russia.  Her  fashions  ington  trying  to  save  a  beautiful 
create  a  favorable  opinion  with  recreation  area,  and  rocketeer 
Soviet  women  and  the  red  com-  “Chris  Welkin”  orbited  way 
missars  set  out  to  prove  “Win-  ahead  of  Colonel  Glenn, 
nie’  IS  a  spy.  Even  those  comical  comics 

“Terry’s”  squadron  is  in  Eng-  that  do  not  deal  directly  with 
land  standing  by  for  a  possible  current  events  are  a  reflection 
airlift  operation  to  Templehof  of  changing  tastes.  As  humor 
Airdrome  and,  if  Washington  so  has  changed,  so  have  humorous 
wills,  to  provide  fighters  to  keep  characterizations — from  the 


page  from  the  comics  album  of  adored  by  real-life  flappers  was 
famous  Americanisms: —  Cliff  Sterrett’s  “Polly  and  Her 

♦♦*A  tall  man  and  a  short  Pals.”  “Polly”  seemed  to  have  all 
man  walk  down  the  street.  The  the  new  styles  first  and  had  tlie 
immediate  reaction:  “Mutt  &  same  problems  with  old- 
Jeff.”  fashioned  parents  that  mi).st 

♦**A  waiter  brings  you  a  por-  young  girls  of  the  era  did.  When 
tion  of  spinach.  The  immediate  Cliff  Sterrett  retired,  so  did 
reaction:  “Popeye.”  (Who  did  “Polly” — and  “Polly”  is  prob- 
so  much  for  spinach  that  a  ably  now  a  mother  with  teen-age 
statue  of  the  one-eyed  sailor  w'as  daughters  of  her  own — and  is 
erected  in  Texas’  spinach-grow-  “old-fashioned”  as  far  as  they 
ing  district.)  The  words  “jeep”  are  concerned, 
and  “goon”  also  originated  in  During  the  Depression,  “Dag- 
“  Popeye,”  and  hamburgers  are  wood  and  Blondie”  had  a  baby, 
one  of  our  national  dishes  and  their  problems  were  the 
because  of  “Wimpy.”  problems  of  their  millions  of 

***W’hat  is  more  of  a  national  readers — making  do.  One  of  the 
institution  than  the  “Dagwood”  first  mentions  of  the  impending 
sandwich?  World  War  II  came  in  “Terry 

***The  word  “G.I.”  was  and  the  Pirates”  (at  that  time 
brought  to  national  fame  by  drawn  and  written  by  Milton 
Dave  Breger,  creator  of  “Pvt.  Caniff ) .  The  basis  of  the  strip 
Breger,”  which  became  “G.I.  was  make-believe  adventure,  but 
Joe,”  and  is  now  “Mr.  Breger.”  when  the  Japanese  attacked 
Ernie  Pyle  and  Ernest  Heming-  Pearl  Harlwr,  “Terry”  became 
way  both  credit  Breger  with  the  as  authentic  as  G.I.  (Govern- 
new  generic  term.  ment  Issue,  for  the  benefit  of 

♦♦*Corned  beef  and  cabbage  our  younger  readers).  Caniff 
gained  popularity  through  the  was  an  encyclopedia  of  Far 
late  George  McManus’s  “Bring-  Eastern  warfare  and  nobody 
ing  Up  Father.”  knew  the  terrain  as  well  as 

***Last,  but  not  least,  Walt  Caniff.  Stephen  Becker  in 
Kelly’s  “Deck  the  Halls  with  “Comic  Art  in  America”  says 
Boston  Charlie”  is  an  irreverent,  that  reality  leaped  out  of  Caniff’s 
perhaps,  carol — but  millions  sing  pages  and  was  every  bit  as 
it  each  year.  dramatic  as  official  communi- 

These  are  random  examples  ques. 
of  the  far-reaching  influence  of  Now  as  the  space  age  comes 
comic  strips.  They  have  also  into  orbit,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
reflected,  and  influenced,  style,  anyone’s  mind  that  the  comic 
During  the  20’s,  the  flapper  strip  will  reflect  it. 


the  air  corridors  open. 

“Steve  Canyon”  is  at  an  Air 
Force  base  at  the  North  Pole, 
investigating  a  mysterious  radio 
broadcast  in  an  obscure  African 
dialect  (translated  by  a  member 
of  the  UN). 

“Buz  Sawyer,”  who  licked 
guerillas  in  Southeast  Asia,  has 
just  completed  a  public  relations 
mission  in  Japan  and  is  now' 
w'orking  to  stop  the  dope  traffic. 

“Captain  Easy”  is  tracking 
down  agents  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Other  comic  strips  are  involved 
in  activities  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Cold  War,  but  do 


“w'ham”  and  “boffo”  school  of 
“Happy  Hooligan”  to  the  subtle 
mirth  of  “Peanuts”  and  “Miss 
Peach,”  “Dudley  D.”  and 
“Pogo,”  “Morty  Meekle”  and 
“The  Better  Half.” 

.\nierican  Innovation 

Comic  strips — a  purely  Ameri¬ 
can  innovation  in  humor  and 
adventure — became  a  tradition 
almost  as  quickly  as  they 
appeared  on  the  American  scene. 
They  leave  their  mark  on  our 
culture  in  many  ways,  through 
new  words,  graphic  images, 
styles  and  influence  on  popular 
attitudes.  Historically,  here’s  a 
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Cliemistry  paints  a  brigtit  future  for  your  car 


Forget  about  burning  sun  and  foul  weather.  The  finish  on  new  cars 
is  as  tough  as  it  is  beautiful.  Chemicals  developed  through  research  at  Union 
Carbide  have  played  an  important  part  in  achieving  smooth,  hard  mirror- 
bright  coatings  that  last  for  years. 

Chemicals  and  plastics  have  also  caused  a  revolution  in  other  types 
of  paints  and  finishes  in  recent  years.  The  result?  Water-base  latex  paints 
that  beautify  your  home— and  dry  in  minutes  -  have  turned  a  time-consuming 
chore  into  a  simple  job  for  any  homeowner.  Special  solvents  assure  the  uniform 
surface  required  in  the  finishing  of  fine  furniture.  And  many  new  chemical  ma¬ 
terials  are  going  into  coatings  to  safeguard  industrial  equipment  from  moisture 
and  corrosive  fumes  .  .  .  and  to  protect  ships  from  the  ravages  of  salt  water. 

This  is  an  example  of  a  vital  industry  that  has  forged  ahead 
because  of  the  kind  of  chemical  research  that  goes  on  at  Union  Carbide. 
Looking  to  the  future,  the  people  of  Union  Carbide  are  continuing  their 
efforts  to  bring  forth  new  and  better  materials  for  everyday  living. 

See  the  “Atomic  Energy  in  Action"  Exhibit  at  the  new  Union  Carbide  Budding  in  New  York. 


Learn  about  the  work  ftoiiif!  on 
now  in  chemicah,  carbons,  iia.sc-<, 
tmiuLs,  nuclear  energy,  and 
plastics.  Write  for  “The  F.xcit- 
infl  L'niverse  of  Union  Carbide" 
Booklet  V-2,  Union  Carbide, 
Corporation,  270  Park  Avenue, 
Sew  York  17,  .V.  V.  In  Canada. 
Union  Carbide  Canada  Limited. 
Toronto. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


...  a  hand 
in  tilings  to  come 


NEW  PRESSES  ROLL — Clarence  Budingfon  Kelland,  left,  vicepresident 
of  Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.,  presses  button  to  start  first  run  of  new 
bank  of  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II  presses  for  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
the  Phoenix  Gazette.  With  him  are  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  center,  publisher 
of  the  newspapers,  and  Willard  C.  Worcester,  general  manager. 


PIP  Promotion 

(Continual  from  pni/e  62-B) 


launched  Jan.  23  and  24  in  the 
N'ews-Dispatch  new  Community 
Room,  led  by  Joseph  Alinsky, 
electronics  executive,  former  ed¬ 
ucator  and  dedicated  community 
worker — and  the  writer. 

Scholarships  aside,  we  had  16 
Republicans,  13  Democrats  and 
five  independents — all  enthusi¬ 
astic.  By  then,  we  also  had 
nearly  10(1  applicants  waiting 
for  .second-stage  courses — more 
than  enough  to  make  P-I-P  a 
satisfying  success. 

But  that,  we  soon  discovered, 
was  only  the  Iteginning.  En¬ 
thusiasm  kept  rising  as  the  first 
courses  progressed  and  the  40 
participan'^s  became  ai’dent  mis¬ 
sionaries.  By  deadline,  we  were 
.swamped  with  more  than  200 
.second-stage  applications. 

A  frantic  search  for  suitable 
facilities  ensued.  Schools  were 
out — no  smoking!  Most  public 
buildings  were  too  small  or  too 
shabby.  Ev'ening  class  hours 
eliminated  other  po.ssibilities. 

Then  rescuers  appeared.  Two 
banks  olTered  fine  conference 
rooms.  The  Public  Housing  .\u- 
thority  yielded  its  new  recrea¬ 
tion  center  two  nights  a  week. 

hospital  loaned  its  cafeteria. 
So  did  a  big  industrial  firm 
(Joy  Mfg.  Co.) — for  two  nights. 
By  using  an  adjoining  town’s 
hall  and  the  News-Dispatch 
Community  Room  two  more 
nights  a  week,  we  managed  sites 
for  10  second-stage  courses, 
launched  in  two  waves  the  weeks 
of  Feb.  26  and  March  5. 

Many  Volunteers 

As  we’d  gambled,  first-stage 
trainees — assigned  in  teams  of 
two — were  able  to  conduct  the 
new  courses  w’hile  completing 
their  own.  Volunteers  were  plen¬ 
tiful. 

Since  then,  two  scholarship 
students  have  each  launched 
classes  of  20  public  high 
.schoolers — one  in  the  leader’s 
ba.sement  on  Thursday  evenings, 
the  other  in  the  Community 
Room  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
The  parochial  high  sc-hool  plans 
similar  student  courses  later. 

Because  of  continuing  de¬ 
mand,  two  more  Action  Courses 
were  offered  in  the  Community 
Room  April  10  and  11,  the  week 
after  the  two  first-stage  courses 
concluded.  The  mere  announce¬ 
ment  drew  14  quick  applica¬ 
tions,  a  third  of  the  40  avail¬ 
able  places. 

Counting  students,  that  will 
bring  total  P-I-P  enrollment  to 
320 — about  double  our  most  op¬ 
timistic  expectations. 

More  important,  many 
P-l-P’ers  have  pushed  right  into 
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politics.  Four  filed  for  major  of¬ 
fices  and  more  than  a  score  got 
into  precinct  races. 

Fees  Are  Cliarged 

Fees  have  made  P-I-P  essen¬ 
tially  self  -  supporting.  First- 
stage  enrollees  paid  $15,  for 
which  they  also  received  leader 
manuals  and  pass-out  supplies 
for  a  class  of  20.  Second-stagers 
paid  $5.  The  revenue  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  for  all 
supplies  and  materials,  plus  im¬ 
pressive  diplomas. 

The  latter  will  be  awarded 
April  27  at  an  impressive  “com¬ 
mencement”  dinner  for  all  par¬ 
ticipants.  The  district’s  con¬ 
gressman  and  his  probable  op¬ 
ponent  will  be  there — along  with 
a  “name”  speaker  if  one  can 
be  obtained. 

The  News-Dispatch  now  is  in 
the  process  of  turning  P-I-P 
over  to  a  permanent,  non-profit 
corporation  so  it  can  continue 
as  a  citizen  effort.  In  that  re¬ 
gard,  the  newspaper  made  its 
position  clear  in  an  editorial 
publishetl  early  in  January.  It 
said; 

“The  News-Dispatch  has  ab¬ 
solutely  no  desire  to  get  involved 
in  the  affairs  of  either  political 
party.  That  is  one  reason  why 
P-I-P  enrollees  will  pay  fees  for 
their  training.  Upon  graduation, 
they  will  be  strictly  on  their 
own,  under  obligation  to  no  one. 

“In  the  same  vein,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  once  P-I-P  is  firmly 
on  its  feet  it  should  walk  alone. 
A  one-shot  program  cannot  have 
more  than  limited  effects.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  community  would  be 
well-sened  by  putting  P-I-P  on 
a  permanent  basis.  Here  again 
the  News-Dispatch  has  no  de¬ 
sire  to  dominate,  influence  or 
intrude.  If  and  when  P-I-P  be¬ 
comes  a  permanent  program,  we 
will  bow  out  gracefully  so  the 
organization  can  elect  its  own 
leaders  and  become  the  diver¬ 
gent  civic  effort  it  should  be.” 

.New  SxTies  Planned 

To  that  end,  the  P-I-P  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  already  is  draft¬ 
ing  its  articles  and  by-laws  .  .  . 
and  planning  a  new  series  of 
Action  Courses  in  late  summer, 
ahead  of  the  November  elec¬ 
tions. 

Almo.st  without  exception,  the 
community’s  reaction  to  P-I-P 
has  been  highly  favorable.  Some 
lower-echelon  politicians  have 
voiced  doubts  about  its  dura¬ 
bility,  but  top  leaders  of  both 
parties  have  warmly  endorsed 
the  program  and  are  honestly 
cooperating  with  it. 

One  happy  by-product  of  the 
P-I-P  project  has  been  a  subtle 
change  in  the  community’s  at¬ 
titude  toward  politics  generally. 
What  once  bore  stigma  now  has 


status.  As  this  climate  of  poli¬ 
tics  improves,  still  more  good 
citizens  will  be  attracted — a 
chain  reaction  which  is  certain 
to  have  far-reaching  beneficial 
effects. 

“The  more  dedication  we  can 
plant  in  the  grass  roots  of  both 
parties,  the  better  government 
we  will  get,”  says  Mr.  Averitt, 
summing  up  P-I-P’s  basic  pur¬ 
pose.  “The  task  is  long,  difficult 
and  tedious — but  the  potential 
rewards  certainly  make  the  ef¬ 
fort  worthwhile.” 

• 

‘Saturday  Review’  Ad 
Awards  Go  To  30  Firms 

Thirty  corporations  and  in¬ 
dustry  associations  have  re¬ 
ceived  Saturday  Review’ll  1962 
advertising  awards,  which  are 
given  on  the  basis  of  public  in¬ 
terest.  The  awards  are  listed 
in  the  April  14  issue. 

In  the  overall  awards  ballot¬ 
ing,  seven  campaigns  w'ere 
strong  favorites  with  the  judges. 
For  only  the  second  time  in  the 
history  of  the  awards  two  cam¬ 
paigns  tied  for  first  place:  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Co.  and  the 
Weyerhaeuser  Co.  Container 
Corp.  of  America,  Olin  Mathie- 
son  Chemical  Corp.,  Merrill 
Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith, 
Inc.,  Armour  &  Co.  and  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Co.  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  in  that  order. 

Some  200  campaigns  were 
studied  and  screened. 


Bill  Enacted  to  Give 
-Access  to  Local  Records 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  Legislature 
passed  a  bill  which  provides 
that  the  records  of  any  unit  of 
local  government  with  the  pow¬ 
er  to  levy  taxes  or  assessments 
shall  be  open  to  the  public.  It 
is  before  Governor  Rockefeller 
for  his  consideration. 

The  bill  was  aimed  specifically 
at  Albany  new.spapers’  efforts 
to  gain  access  to  the  recoi-ds  of 
the  Albany  Port  District  ('om- 
mission  which  has  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  since  the  1930s. 

But  the  state’s  lawmakers,  be¬ 
fore  adjourning  this  year’s  .ses¬ 
sion  last  week,  killed  a  hill 
which  would  have  made  all  rec¬ 
ords  of  state  authorities  open 
to  public  inspection. 

‘Life’  Offers  Brand 
Discount  Up  To  38 /'f 

Affective  with  its  April  13 
issue.  Life  magazine  is  offering 
a  new  discount  policy  for  the 
company  advertising  a  single 
product  with  high  continuity. 

Life  advertisers  qualifying 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  earn 
an  additional  8%  to  16%  per 
page  over  and  above  the  normal 
corjwrate  discount.  Including 
corporate  discounts,  total  dis¬ 
count  availabilities  to  the  Life 
advertiser  thus  range  from  3'''r 
to  38%  per  page. 
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THEftPS  NO  FINISH  LINE  HERE 


'// 


Automotive  sales  in  the  Westchester-Rockland  market  just  keep  rolling  on 
and  on.  In  1961  over  55,000  new  automobiles  were  purchased  and  total 
automotive  sales  exceeded  $200,000,000  in  this  huge  market. 

National  advertisers  are  reaching  this  high  volume  and  top-quality 
market  through  the  ten  local  daily  newspapers  of  the  Westchester- 
Rockland  Group  whose  intimate,  progressive  service  to  their  communities 
assures  their  maximum  effectiveness  as  advertising  media. 

More  than  175,000  families,  with  the  highest  average  incomes  in  New  York 
state,  read  these  top  calibre  dailies  every  business  day. 

Your  advertising  program  will  “get  away”  swiftly  in  these  dailies  - 
your  sales  will  roll  along  with  increasing  power  and  speed.  And  you 
needn’t  worry  about  a  finish  line  -  there  just  isn’t  any  in  this  constantly 
expanding  market. 
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Westchester  Rockland  Group 


Westchester  heiaid  statesman,  yonkeis 

DAIIY  AlCUS.  MT.  VEINON 
DAHY  NEWS.  TAIIYTOWN 
DAIIY  TIMES.  MAMAIONECA 
CITIZEN  tEGISTEI.  OSSINING 
DAIIY  ITEM.  rOIT  CHESTEt 
STANDAID  STAI.  NEW  (OCHEUE 
lErOITEI  DISrATCH.  WHITE  TIAINS 

ArriUATtO  WITH 
EVCNINO  STAI.  PEUSKIll 


8  CHURCH  STREET  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  KELLY -SMITH  CO. 


Sources: 

Net  paid  ABC  9/30/61.  - 177,420 
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Rockland  jouinai.news.  nyaca 


Sales  Management  1962  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Tliiiiiia'  K.  Diiiip'cy  lul^  joiiii-d 
Fairrliild''  St.  l.<iui«  in-ws  ltur«*aii 
as  rcportiT  for  MK  P \I.\^  OKKlNt  r 
\K\VS.  Kl.ECTKOMC  N  P:\VS. 
Sl'I'KKM  \KKET  .NEWS  and 
DKl  (;  .NEWS  WEEKLY.  Ho  was 
fornu-rly  with  the  .St.  l.ouis  I’ost- 
Dispatiii  as  a  re|)orter  for  se>en 
and  a  lialf  years,  and  prior  to  that 
was  with  the  St.  l.ouis  (dohe- 
Demoerat  ami  the  Deeatur.  111.. 
Herahl  &  Ffeview. 


Eairehild’s  Classified  \d\ertisinf: 
M  anajier.  Miriam  Pully.  reports 
that  diiriii}'  the  first  quarter  of  1962 
the  dollar  volume  of  elassified  .ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Eairt  hild  new  s¬ 
papers  was  higher  than  at  any  time 
in  the  history  of  the  organi/.ition. 


\t  the  request  of  the  Seeiirity 
Analysts  of  New  Aork.  Eairehi’d 
I’uhlieations  is  arranging  five  <lis- 
cussion  days  for  them  on  th-  gen¬ 
eral  theme  <d  the  retail  revolutio  i. 
Kev  store  executives  will  talk  at 
this  series,  which  begins  May  2’d 
and  continues  on  the  10th.  17th. 
.'ilst  and  .tune  Ttli. 


l.ynti  liudHin.  editor  of  the  Parts  & 
(iompoiients  section  of  MP.l  \1.- 
WOKKI.Nfi  NEWS,  will  swing  over 
to  Philailclphia  to  cover,  together 
with  Fairchild  refMirters  from  the 
Philadelphia  hureaii,  the  Metal 
Powder  Industries  F*‘deration  18th 
annual  powder  metallurgy  technical 
conference  at  the  Hotel  Sheraton. 
Apr.  2;i-2.'i. 

Edward  F.  Kook,  lighting  designer, 
will  he  the  recipient  of  the  1%2 
Kelcey  Mien  .■\ward.  The  award  is 
given  each  year  in  memory  of  the 
late  drama  critic  of  WOME.N'.'' 
WEAR  DAILY.  Mr.  Kook  was 
chosen  for  the  award  “for  his  gift 
of  himsrdf  and  his  prmligious  en¬ 
ergy,  his  practical  kn()wledge,  and 
his  unstinting  material  resources  to 
the  theater.”  Presentation  will  he 
made  at  Sardi's  .Apr.  23. 


Forty  years  of  service  with  Fair- 
child  Publications  was  the  record 
chalked  up  last  week  by  Herman  S. 
Shaps,  textile  editor  of  DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD.  He  started  with 
the  company  in  1922  on  a  part-time 
basis  while  in  high  school.  Suh- 
s<‘<iuentlv,  he  was  on  the  DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD  copy  desk,  a  de¬ 
partmental  editor  on  WOMEN’S 
W  E  AR  D  AILY,  reporter  in  the  dry¬ 
goods  department  of  the  D.AILA 
NEWS  RECORD.  He  became  tex¬ 
tile  editor  in  1944. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pubn>h«rt  of 

Dally  Nawt  Record.  Women's  Wear  Daily. 

Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwear  News, 

Supermarket  News,  Drug  News  Weekly. 

Men's  We<ar  Electronic  News.  Books, 
Metalworicing  News,  Directories. 


McGahan  Ends 
50  Years  with 
Phila.  Inquirer 

Washington 
More  than  200  newspapermen 
honored  Paul  .J.  McGahan  on 
the  evening  of  April  6  as  he 
retired  after  half  a  century  with 
the  I’liilnih'lphia  liKiiiircr. 

The  National  Press  Club  re¬ 
ception  took  place  exactly  50 
years  after  Mr.  McGahan  went 
to  work  for  the  Inquirer.  Forty- 
two  of  them  he  sjvent  with  the 
Washingrton  Bureau. 

When  he  arrived  in  1912  there 
weie  207  coriespondents  in  the 
press  pallei  y,  since  enlarged  to 
845,  and  it  was  the  only  one. 

‘‘Grown  up  and  recognized  in 
the  interval  aie  the  photogra¬ 
phers’  gallery  with  106  mem¬ 
bers,  the  Radio  and  Television 
Gallery  with  254  memlvers,  and 
the  periodical  gallery  with  358,” 
Mr.  McGahan  pointed  out. 

The  retired  Army  Colonel 
(with  a  distinguished  record  in 
information  work  during  World 
War  II)  recalled  the  period  in 
1954  when  he  reluctantly  lie- 
came  a  ‘‘farm  hand.” 

He  nearly  retired  when  Rich¬ 
ard  Thornburgh,  then  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Itiquircr  and 
now  with  the  WaKhitif/ton  Poxt, 
called  foi-  a  Sunday  farm  col¬ 
umn.  Mr.  McGahan  started  the 
column  and,  he  related,  gained 
not  only  “some  notoriety  as  an 
agricultural  writer,”  but  a  fast 
friendship  with  then  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Ezra  Taft  Ben¬ 
son,  as  well. 

• 

Prajier  in  Singapore 

Singapore 
Kar.sten  Prager,  25,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  former  associate 
editor  of  the  Bangkok  World, 
joined  the  Associated  Press  here. 
He  holds  a  master’s  degree  in 
journalism  from  the  University 
of  Michigan. 
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NEWSPAPER  SALES, 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 

DURING  ANPA 
April  22-26  available 
a*  Waldorf-Astoria  for 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE. 
Vour  Confidence  Respected 

TE  3-3018 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

1807  MCDONALD  LANE 

NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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IN  THE  WINNER’S  CIRCLE  at  Gulfstream  Race  Track,  Publisher  John 
S.  Knight  and  Mrs.  Knight  receive  the  Delta  Jet  Race  trophy  for  Edi¬ 
torialist's  victory  over  1 1  other  horses.  The  Fourth  Estate  Stable's  ace 
was  ridden  by  Jockey  Willie  Shoemaker.  At  far  right  in  the  picture  is 
Edwin  H.  Bishop,  of  Delta  Air  Lines. 


Diisek  Appointed 
To  Paper  Company 

ClIIC.tGO 

B.  W.  Dusck  has  lM*cn  named 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Manistique  (Mich.)  Pulp  and 
Pajier  Company,  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  of  Field  Enterprises, 
Inc.  He  will  assume  his  new 
duties  June  1. 

John  B.  Ashton  has  lieen 
appointed  to  Mr.  Dusek’s  former 
jiost  of  manager  of  administra¬ 
tive  services  of  the  Newspaper 
Division  of  Field  Enterprises 
Inc.,  which  publishes  both  the 
Chicago  Snn-Timex  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Ncw.'t. 

Mr.  Dusek  began  his  news¬ 
paper  carrer  in  1929,  joining  the 
Chicago  Sun  in  1941. 

• 

Womack  Promotetl 

Houston 

M.  B.  W’omack,  controller  and 
assistant  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Houston  Post  Company,  has 
been  promoted  by  the  board  of 
directors  to  the  position  of  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  company. 
The  announcement  was  made  by 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  president 
and  editor. 

• 

Brant  with  Johns 

Chicago 

Edward  L.  Brant  has  been 
named  administrative  assistant 
to  Dale  M.  Johns,  the  new  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Central  Division  of 
United  Press  International.  Mr. 
Brant  replaces  R.  Calvin  Thorn¬ 
ton,  who  became  manager  of 
UPI’s  Northeastern  Division. 


Sleif  to  Join  S-H 
Vi  ashin^on  Staff 

San  F.iancisco  i 

William  Steif,  assistant  man-  j 

aging  editor,  San  Franchtco  f 

Xcws-Call  Bulletin,  has  lieen 
named  to  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance  staff  in 
Washington.  He  will  specialize 
in  urban  affairs  rejiorts. 

Mr.  Steif,  39,  joined  the  San 
Francisco  News  staff  in  1946 
and  moved  up  to  direction  of 
N-CB  features.  A  1952-53  Nie- 
man  Fellow,  his  jobs  have  in¬ 
cluded  the  assi.stant  news  edi¬ 
torship  and  the  political  editor¬ 
ship. 

• 

On  Wildlife  Board 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Chester  S.  Davis,  special 
writer  for  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal  and  Sentinel,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
by  Gov.  Terry  Sanford.  He 
writes  a  weekly  column  for  the 
newspaper  in  addition  to  other 
duties. 

Eleeletl  to  City  Council 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
Alvin  E.  Austin,  University 
of  North  Dakota  Journalism 
Department  chairman,  was 
elected  to  the  Grand  Forks  City 
Council  in  the  April  city  elec¬ 
tion.  He  scored  a  decisive  victor>’ 
over  two  fellow  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  a  mathematics  professor  « 
and  the  director  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  band.  His  term  as  Fifth 
Ward  alderman  runs  until  1966. 
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Alton  Glenn  Sorlie 
Beennies  Publisher 

Bismarck,  I). 
Mrs.  George  D.  Mann,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president  of  the  Bis¬ 
marck  Tribune  Co.  for  26  years, 
has  retired  from  active  man¬ 
agement. 

Alton  Glenn  Sorlie,  her 
nephew  and  active  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  daily  as  secre- 
tao'  of  the  Corporation,  for  the 
past  10  years,  is  now  publisher. 
Mrs.  Mann  continues  as  presi¬ 
dent. 

*  «  * 

Geokgk  a.  Hagen — to  retail 
advertising  manager,  Chcytune 
Wyoinintf  EiKjlv  nml  Wifinnitif/ 
State  Triliiitie. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Andrew  L.  .Andrews,  news 
editor  and  photographer.  Haul- 
ton  (Me.)  Pioneer  Tiuieu — to 
news  tnlitor,  Roelienter  (\.  H.) 
Courier. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  McCann  —  to  retail 
advertising  manager,  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram 
newspapers,  succeeding  the  late 
Donald  F.  Leonard. 

*  *  « 

Emerson  Batdorff,  city  .staff, 
Clevelunil  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
-transferred  to  the  Sunday 
department,  writing  a  column 
“Weekend  Fun”  for  the  Satur¬ 
day  TV  Week. 

*  *  * 

Mike  Engleman,  reporter, 
Dallait  (Tex.)  Time  a- He  raid — 
to  Dallas  bureau.  Associated 
Press. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  Glaves,  former  sports 
writer,  Dalian  (Tex.)  Morning 
Newn — to  Paul  Cain  public  rela¬ 
tions  agency,  Dallas.  W'^ICK 
Fowler,  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor,  University  of  Dallas — to 
Morning  News  staff  writer.  He 
.serv'ed  as  a  war  correspondent 
for  the  New’s  in  World  War  II 
and  later  as  state  capital 
correspondent. 

«  «  « 

Harold  W.  Brown,  former 
suburban  editor,  Stamford 
(Conn.)  Advocate  —  to  editor, 
Southington  (Conn.)  Newn. 
Arthcr  B.  Yates,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Oil  Marketer  and 
managing  editor  of  Travel 
Agent  Magazine — to  staff  of  the 
News  as  sports  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter. 

♦  ♦  * 

Harold  Stainer,  who  has  been 
writing  for  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Reginter-Rcptiblic — to  Cle veland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

*  «  « 

William  D.  Miller,  Jr., 
former  U.P.I.  manager  in  For- 
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mosa,  the  Philippines  and  Tokyo 
— to  Louinville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
.Jourual  as  science  and  medical 
reporter. 

«  «  * 

Gilbert  M(m)RE,  formerly  with 
UPI — to  associate  editor,  Goleta 
(Calif.)  Gazette-Citizen,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Joseph  Moore,  returned 
to  freelancing. 

*  «  * 

Harold  Westlcnd  —  from 
managing  editor  to  general 
manager,  Willown  (Calif.)  Daily 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

W I LLI A  M  R I E  M  E  R  M  A  N,  sub¬ 
urban  reporter,  Madimm  ll’i.s- 
connin  State  Journal — to  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer-Prenn — 
reporter. 

«  *  « 

George  Spai  lding,  formerly 
on  Lon  .Angelen  (Calif.)  Exam¬ 
iner  copy  desk — to  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune  copy- 
reader.  Lyle  La  Faver,  night 
office  boy  for  several  years — 
promoteil  to  the  Tribune  sports 
.staff. 

«  «  * 

Norman  Foirnier,  editor’s 
desk,  Linbon-Freeport  (Me.) 
Weekly  Xewn — to  state  news 

desk,  Portland  (Me.)  Prenn  Her¬ 
ald. 

«  *  « 

John  Baker  Conrad,  formerly 
an  assistant  city  editor,  Lon 
Angelen  (Calif.)  FJxaminer — to 

San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  Sun¬ 
day  department. 

*  *  « 

Robert  C.  Atkinson — pro¬ 
moted  from  night  editor  to  new's 
t*ditor,  and  Ollie  Sheremeta, 
from  city  desk  to  night  editor, 
Syracune  (N.  Y.)  Pont-Stand- 
a  rd. 

• 

Priiniii  a  Director 

St.  Loi'is 

Alex  Timon  Primm  III,  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  and  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Pont- 
Dinpatch,  was  elected  a  director 
of  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  at 
the  annual  stockholders  meeting 
April  9.  His  election  fills  a 
vacancy  created  Jan.  2  by  the 
retirement  of  Raymond  L.  Crow¬ 
ley,  managing  editor. 

• 

News  Editor 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

William  E.  Rasco,  former  city 
hall  reporter  for  the  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Press-Register,  has  join¬ 
ed  the  Montgomery  Journal  as 
newTs  editor.  He  succeeds  Ken¬ 
neth  Wallace  who  left  to  go  to 
Central  America  to  teach  school 
and  farm  with  a  colony  of  Ala¬ 
bama  people. 

for  April  21,  1962 


ASSOCIATES  in  the  Associated  Press  get  together  in  Phoenix  at  a 
dinner  given  by  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  AP  director,  (or  southwest  pub¬ 
lishers.  Left  to  right:  Mr.  Pulliam,  Mrs.  Carl  Bell,  Mrs.  Stanel,  Frank 
J.  Stanel,  who  is  general  manager  of  AP  and  Carl  Bell,  Phoenix  bureau 
chief. 


Ex-Newspapeniiaii 
Heads  Britannica 

Chicago 

Maurice  B.  Mitchell  has  been 
elected  president  of  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  Inc.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Harry  E.  Houghton,  presi¬ 
dent  from  1947  to  1951  and  from 
19.59  to  the  present. 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  Encyclopaedia  Britan¬ 
nica  Films  Inc.  since  1953.  A 
native  of  New’  York  City,  he 
began  his  career  with  the  New 
York  Times  in  1935.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Gouvemeur  (N.  Y.) 
Press,  from  1936  to  1937.  He 
then  became  assistant  publisher 
of  the  Ogdennburg  (N.  Y.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  1938-39,  and  went  to  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union, 
1940.  He  was  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 
from  1941  to  1943.  He  left  to 
enter  the  broadcasting  field  in 
W’ashington.  Later  he  spent 
several  years  with  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters, 
founded  the  Broadcast  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau,  and  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  NBC.  He  was  later 
associated  with  the  Mazak 
Corporation. 


Portland  Journal 
Lo$e»  Jim  Brattain 

Portland,  Ore. 
James  T.  Brattain,  with  the 
Portland  Journal  for  36  years, 
the  last  17  as  personnel  man¬ 
ager,  has  resignetl  to  join  Oregon 
Retail  Council,  a  division  of 
Associated  Oregon  Industries, 
as  assistant  director. 

He  had  served  for  some  time 
as  classifietl  ad  manager  of  the 
Journal,  was  w'ith  their  retail 
ad  department,  and  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Pacific  North- 
w’est  Personnel  Management 
Association. 

• 

Joins  NMA  in  S.F. 

San  Francisco 
Corliss  D.  Anderson  Jr.,  has 
transferred  from  the  Chicago 
office  of  Newspaper  Marketing 
Associates  to  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  Doyle  &  Hawley,  Inc., 
NMA’s  Pacific  Coast  division. 
Mr.  Anderson  was  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  before  joining 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott  Inc. 
Two  years  ago  he  succeeded 
William  F.  O’Flaherty,  who  has 
joined  a  manufacturers’  repre¬ 
sentative  organization. 


To  Our  Friends  Attending,  the  76th  Annual  Convention 

A.  N.  P.  A. 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
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CHARIJCS  Bexirman,  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  staff,  Fremont  (Ohio) 
Xeu's-Mesttenger  —  promoted  to 
adv'ertising  sales  director. 

♦  *  * 

Sam  Berman,  formerly  with 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record 
and  Philadelphia  Inquirer  —  to 
mail  order  advertising  manager, 
classified  advertising  staff,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  Segall  —  from  re¬ 
tail  sales  staff  to  sales  manager, 
classified  adv’ertising,  Washing¬ 
ton  (I).  C.)  Daily  Xeies. 

^  ^ 

William  H.  McGirk,  former 
sales  manager  of  the  classified 
department,  Jamaica  (N.  Y.) 
Long  Island  Press  —  to  assist¬ 
ant  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  New  York  Post, 

*  *  * 

Marvin  Katz,  Wall  Street 
Journal  Clev'eland  (Ohio)  staff 
—  to  city  staff,  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal.  He  was  former¬ 
ly  on  Beacon  Journal  suburban 
staff. 

*  ♦  * 


BETTER  THAN  WALKING  A  MILE — John  F.  Barton,  UPl's  manager  for 
Pakistan,  takes  an  indoctrination  ride  on  a  camel  near  Karachi. 


STER1.1NG  Graham,  president 
of  Forest  City  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  (Cleveland  Plain  Dealer), 
and  Mrs.  Gr.aham  —  left  New 
York  April  17  on  USS  Con¬ 
stitution  for  seven-w’eeks  tour 
of  Europe. 

• 

A1  Steinkopf  Retires 

Alvin  J.  Steinkopf,  Minnesota- 
born  foreign  correspondent,  has 
retired  from  the  Associated 
Press  in  London  after  31  years 
of  service,  27  of  them  abroad. 
He  served  with  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  World 
War  I  and  was  accredited  to  the 
German  army  at  the  outset  of 
World  War  II.  Released  after 
six  months  of  internment  he 
became  a  correspondent  with  the 
U.S.  Air  Forces. 


Written  with 
competence  . 


Agee  Leaves  SDX 
To  Be  College  Dean 

Chicago 

Dr.  Warren  K.  Agee  has 
resigned  as  executive  officer  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  effective  June 
30,  to  become  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  dean  of  the  Evening 
College  of  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
v’ersity  in  Fort  Worth. 

Dr.  Agee,  former  dean  of  the 
West  Virginia  University  School 
of  Journalism,  has  served  the 
professional  journalistic  society 
since  its  reorganization  in  1960. 
The  former  Texas  newspaper¬ 
man  will  return  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  whose  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  he  headed  for  eight  years. 

The  Evening  College  will  be 
expanded  to  include  additional 
radio  and  television  work,  short 
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courses  and  extension  services 
in  other  Southwest  areas. 
Trustees  recently  voted  to  build 
a  new  journalism  and  communi¬ 
cations  center. 

• 

Wisconsin  U.  Student 
W  ins  Matson  Award 

Madison,  Wis. 

Carol  Falk,  a  junior  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and 
native  of  Madison,  has  been 
selected  as  the  1962  Roy  L. 
Matson  newsman. 

She  is  the  second  winner  and 
the  first  woman  to  be  selected 
for  the  Matson  Memorial  Insti¬ 
tute’s  award  for  a  young  person 
aspiring  to  a  newspaper  career. 
The  award — which  honors  the 
late  editor  of  the  Madison  ll’ts- 
consin  State  Journal — provides 
a  cash  grant  of  $250  toward  a 
student’s  senior  year  plus  full¬ 
time  summer  employment  on  the 
State  Journal  staff.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  financed  by  a  fund  con¬ 
tributed  by  friends  of  the  late 
Roy  Matson.  She  will  start  work 
with  the  State  Journal  June  4. 
• 

i  Gannett  Director 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

John  W.  Remington,  Rochester 
banker  and  former  president  of 
i  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
I  tion,  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
'  directors  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc., 
on  April  5.  He  succeeds  the  late 
Thomas  J.  Hargrave,  former 
president  and  board  chairman 
of  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 


W'elkowitz  to  Retire 
As  Circ.  Director 

William  Welkowitz,  cin  ula- 
tion  director  of  the  New  York 
News,  will  retire  May  31  for 
reasons  of  health. 

Mr.  Welkowitz,  who  has 
serv’ed  36  years  with  the  News 
and  allied  organizations,  started 
with  Liberty  magazine  and  later 
worked  on  the  Detroit  Mirror. 
He  was  named  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News  in  1952  and 
on  March  15,  1961  he  assumed 
the  title  of  Circulation  Director. 

• 

Education  Editor  Dies 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Arnold  Brophy,  35,  education 
editor  of  Newsday  and  author 
of  several  books  on  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  died  of  a  stroke  April 
10.  He  joined  Newsday  in  1951 
from  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  and  helped  win  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  coverage  of  labor 
racketeering. 

*  «  » 

James  Fifield,  72,  former 
New  England,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  newspaperman; 
April  12.  Among  the  papers  he 
vv’orked  for  vv’ere  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  and 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

WiLLiA.M  M.  Brownlee,  83, 
former  sports  writer  for  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News  and 
Chicago  Tribune,  who  later  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  Coca; 
April  12. 

«  *  * 

John  J.  Morris,  79,  former 
reporter  and  rewrite  man  for 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald; 
April  9. 

*  *  * 

Perry  Morison,  67,  retired 
reporter,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citi¬ 
zen;  April  10.  He  worked  for 
the  paper  37  years.  Among  the 
survivors  are  two  sons,  Robert, 
with  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  and 
John,  assistant  production  man¬ 
ager,  WOSU-tv,  Columbus. 

•  «  • 

Robert  D.  (Red)  Lewis,  32,  an 
Associated  Press  newsman  in 

the  Indianapolis  bureau  for  five 
years;  April  7. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Maurice  F.  Hamilton,  60, 
editorial  staff,  Kingston  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Freeman;  April  7.  A 

newspaperman  since  1917,  he 
spent  16  years  as  suburban  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Evening  Gazette,  and  later  was 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Wood- 
stock  (N.  Y.)  Press,  managing 
editor  of  the  Saugerties  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Post,  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Catskill  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
.Mail. 
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John  Gardner,  managing  editor,  and  Jim  Adams,  office  manager,  confer 
with  Bill  Dougherty,  general  manager  of  the  Southern  Illinoisan. 


Area  Paper 

{Continued  from  page  23) 


500,  "ith  only  about  11,000 
copies  paid.  A.B.C.  figures  for 
the  six  months  ending  March 
31,  19<)1,  are  23,944  total  paid 
for  the  Monday  through  Friday 
daily,  and  23,740  for  Sunday. 
For  the  daily  today,  that’s  218% 
compared  with  14  years  ago. 
Compare  that  climb  with  the 
census  figures  in  1950  and 
1960: 

^71  Increase 
or 

1950  1960  Decrease 

Carbondale  ...  10.921  14,670  +34.3 

Herrin  .  9,331  9,474  +  1.5 

MurphysNiro  ..  9,241  8,673  —  6.1 

In  competition  with  the  St. 
Louis  papers  distributed  in  its 
territory,  the  Southern  Illi¬ 
noisan  has  steadily  gained  in  its 
proportion  of  circulation  for  its 
two  primary  circulation  coun¬ 
ties. 

That  considerable  growth  in 
Carbondale’s  population  is 
largely  due  to  the  phenomenal 
expansion  of  Southern  Illinois 
University  which  has  rocketed 
from  3,128  students  in  1950  to 
10,311  in  1962  on  its  Carbon- 
dale  campus — a  gain  of  321%. 
The  Southern  Illinoisan  and  the 
university  have  grown  side  by 
side,  in  mutual  cooperation. 
President  Delyte  W.  Morris  of 
SlU  testifies  to  that: 

“The  Southern  Illinoisan  and 
Southern  Illinois  University 
have  one  objective  in  common, 
area  services.  In  becoming  a 
focal  point  for  the  region,  the 
University  has  helped  the  South¬ 
ern  Illinoisan  to  become  a 
larger  newspaper,  while  the 
Southern  Illinoisan  and  other 
newspapers  have  given  invalua¬ 
ble  support  to  the  University. 
Mr.  Willis  A.  Dougherty,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Southern 
Illinoi.san,  probably  was  the  first 
citizen  to  encourage  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  University’s 
vocational  education  program 
for  adults. 

“The  Southern  Illinoisan  and 
the  University  have  come  of  age 
together.  We  expect  they  will 
continue  to  share  the  rough  but 
fascinating  road  called  prog¬ 
ress.” 

Into  a  Fourth  Town 

To  understand  the  Southern 
Illinoisan,  you  have  to  know 
something  about  Southern  Il¬ 
linois.  The  three  places  the 
paper  serves  primarily  are 
linked  by  good  highways,  just 
as  the  paper’s  offices  are  tied 
together  by  Teletype.  And 
there’s  a  fourth  town,  Marion, 
only  8  miles  from  Herrin — the 
Southern  Illinoisan  sells  1,322 
papers  in  Marion  which  has  its 
own  daily.  Murphysboro  and 


Carbondale  are  both  in  Jackson 
County  for  which  “Murphy”  is 
the  county  seat.  The  Southern 
Illinoisan  delivers  (not  counting 
Murphysboro  and  Carbondale) 
5,413  copies  in  Jackson  County. 
Herrin  and  Marion  are  in  next- 
door  Williamson  County  and 
there  are  3,213  subscribers  there 
outside  those  two  towns.  Then 
you  have  to  add  another  5,446 
papers  sold  in  four  other  adjoin¬ 
ing  counties:  Franklin,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Union,  and  Johnson. 
That’s  part  of  what  makes  the 
Southern  Illinoisan  an  area 
paper. 

But  that’s  only  part  of  it! 
A  miner  whose  home  is  in 
Murphysboro  gets  up  at  4:30 
every  morning  to  drive  27  miles 
to  the  mine  shaft  in  West 
Frankfort.  The  same  day,  his 
wife  will  think  nothing  of  buy¬ 
ing  her  groceries  in  the  Murdale 
(first  and  last  syllables  of  Mur¬ 
physboro  and  Carbondale) 
Shopping  Center,  7  miles  away, 
driving  on  to  Herrin  to  a 
drapery  sale,  and  back  home  for 
lunch.  This  kind  of  living  here 
and  working  there  and  buying 
everywhere  has  created  the 
fiuid,  spread-out  community  of 
Southern  Illinois. 

This  all  helps  the  Southern 
Illinoisan  succeed  as  a  tri-city 
daily  rather  than  one  hometown 
paper,  serving  satellites.  And 
Southern  Illinois  has  been 
pulling  together  to  pull  itself 
up  by  its  bootstraps,  with  the 
Southern  Illinoisan  e.xerting 
some  strenuous  tugs.  Little 
Egypt  has  been  a  land  of 
chronic  unemployment  ever 
since  the  mines  began  laying 
off  men — and  that’s  an  area 
problem  which  the  area  has 
tackled  together.  The  university 
has  pulled  students  in  from  all 
over  Little  Egypt,  and  many 
of  them  still  live  at  home  and 
commute  up  to  60  miles  a  day 
for  classes  at  Carbondale.  Mur- 


physlwro  and  Carbondale  share 
the  same  airport,  phone  book, 
and  country  club  as  well  as  a 
shopping  center.  Between  Car¬ 
bondale  and  Herrin  is  the  indus¬ 
trial  and  recreational  center  of 
Crab  Orchard  Lake  and  Ordill, 
where  Olin-Mathieson  and 
Norge  have  plants,  and  a  new 
federal  maximum  security  pris¬ 
on  is  going  up.  There’s  a  region¬ 
al  chamber  of  commerce.  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  Inc.,  which  has  been 
successful  in  attracting  new  in¬ 
dustry. 

And  in  the  background  al¬ 
ways,  helping  pull  strings  in 
confidential  conferences — and  in 
the  foreground  daily,  with  gen¬ 
erous  news  space  and  booster 
editorials,  is  the  Southern  Il¬ 
linoisan,  newspaper  for  Southern 
Illinois. 

Printing  .4rrangt‘nit'nt 

Getting  back  to  the  historical 
story  of  Ed  Lindsay  and  the 
transformations  he  made  in  the 
paper  itself:  When  the  three 
papers  first  were  purchased, 
they  continued  to  be  printed  in 
their  own  plants  and  to  carry 
their  own  nameplates.  Within 
a  few  weeks,  the  Southern 
Illinoisan  was  added  as  a  daily 
supplement  for  the  trio.  Printed 
in  Carbondale,  copies  were 
transported  to  the  two  other 
towns  for  insertion  there.  By 
the  middle  of  1949,  the  supple¬ 
ment  took  over  the  paper  and 
the  Free  Press,  the  Independent, 
and  Journal  became  separate 
editions  of  the  Southern  Il¬ 
linoisan,  each  with  its  owm  name 
superimposed  on  the  Southern 
Illinoisan  nameplate  for  its  own 
edition.  All  mechanical  produc¬ 
tion  was  concentrated  in  Car¬ 
bondale. 

About  a  third  of  the  pages  in 
each  issue  were  replated  for  the 
different  editions.  A  year  later, 
only  one  local  news  page  was 
changed.  Up  to  then,  advertisers 


could  buy  si)ace  in  one,  two,  or 
all  three  editions.  But  by  the 
new  policy,  all  ads  ran  in  all 
editions,  at  a  higher  combined 
circulation  rate.  In  late  1950, 
the  local  news  page  became  an 
area  news  page,  identical  in  all 
editions.  The  page  one  name¬ 
plate  was  the  only  distinguish¬ 
ing  mark  that  remained.  And  by 
19.53,  that  disappeared  also  and 
all  subscribers  got  the  same 
paper,  the  Southern  Illinoisan. 

It  had  grown  up  and  assumed 
its  own  personality  as  an  area 
paper! 

How  does  an  area  paper 
operate  ? 

On  the  news  side,  the  South¬ 
ern  Illinoisan  has  four  news 
offices,  with  the  central  news¬ 
room  in  Carbondale.  Herrin  and 
Murphysboro  each  is  staffed 
with  a  city  editor,  a  general 
assignment  reporter,  and  a 
woman’s  editor,  plus  an  adver¬ 
tising  man.  Another  newsman 
is  assigned  regularly  to  Marion. 
In  Carbondale,  there’s  man¬ 
aging  editor  John  Gardner,  a 
news  editor,  the  woman’s  page 
editor,  four  general  assignment 
reporters  (who  also  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  take  pictures),  a 
two-man  sports  staff,  three  full¬ 
time  photographers,  and  a  dark¬ 
room  technician.  Four  proof¬ 
readers  also  work  in  the  Car¬ 
bondale  office,  along  with  four 
business  office  employees,  the 
advertising  manager.  Jack 
Brundage,  and  three  ad  solici¬ 
tors. 

This  staff  not  only  gets  the 
paper  out — it  does  it  with  award¬ 
winning  skill!  Within  the  past 
five  years,  it  has  won  more  than 
18  trophies  for  its  prize  news 
coverage,  photographs,  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  For  example,  in  1958 
the  Southern  Illinoisan  received 
the  National  Headliners  Club 
Award  for  its  news  and  pic¬ 
torial  coverage  of  a  tornado. 
Photographers  Ed  Greer  and 
Ben  Gelman  have  rung  up  an 
outstanding  record  of  14  winners 
in  regional  and  state  contests. 

More  News  Space 

The  Southern  Illinoisan  offices 
are  all  tied  together  with  two- 
way  teletype,  and  machines  keep 
Carbondale  in  constant  touch 
with  the  “home  office”  in  Deca¬ 
tur.  The  wire  supplies  22  col¬ 
umns  daily  of  editorial  matter, 
edited  and  headed.  There’s  also 
the  AP  state  wire,  AP  fax  pic¬ 
ture  service  and  complete  week¬ 
end  markets,  plus  blanket  serv¬ 
ices  from  the  New  York  Times, 
Bell  Syndicate,  and  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association.  From 
this  volume,  the  local  managing 
editor  takes  his  pick. 

Ed  Lindsay  comments,  “The 
biggest  single  thing  that’s 
happened  since  we  took  over  is 
{Continued  on  page  120) 
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the  increase  in  the  number  of 
daily  news  columns.  From  25 
it’s  ftrown  to  76  daily  and  140 
Sunday.” 

And  managing  editor  John 
Gardner  adds,  “Serving  as  the 
‘hometown’  paper  for  at  least 
three  cities,  I  oan’t  emphasize 
enough  the  importance  we  place 
on  area  coverage. 

“We  are  concerned  with  more 
than  providing  alert,  balanced 
coverage  of  our  primary  towms. 
We  also  seek  to  develop  those 
stories  which  exist  because 
Southern  Illinois  is  a  district, 
highly  inter-related  community 
with  unique  problems  and  poten¬ 
tials  in  which  all  the  towns 
share.  Our  area  character  gives 
us  the  opiwrtunity  to  do  this 
better  than  any  of  the  single 
community  papers  within  South¬ 
ern  Illinois.  We  are  l»oth  reflect¬ 
ing  and  helping  to  develop  the 
idea  that  there  is  a  large  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  which  en¬ 
compasses  all  of  Southern 
Illinois,  including  the  ‘dispersed 
city’  complex  which  seizes  as 
our  home  base. 

“Still,  we’ve  got  to  serve  up 
‘home-town’  news,  too.  And 
that’s  a  man-size<l  job  with 
school  l)oards  and  three  city 

(Advertisement) 

Insetter  Control  for 
Pre-Print  Hi-Fi  Color 

A  new  Insetter  Control  System  for  , 
registered  insertion  and  over-printing  | 
of  pre-printed  “Hi-fi”  or  ROP  webs  ; 
into  daily  newspaper  web  presses  has  | 
been  announced  by  Crosfield  Elec- 1 
Ironies.  This  insetter  system  eliminates  i 
the  need  for  restrictive  “wallpaper"  t 
designs  formerly  used  for  pre-print  ! 
purposes,  and  allows  for  the  imprint-  | 
ing  or  perfecting  of  up-to-the-minute 
news  coverage  on  the  pre-printed 
sheet.  A  second  alternative,  where  j 
there  is  no  need  for  imprinting  is  the 
positioning  of  the  insetter  at  the  , 
folder  mechanism.  In  both  cases  of 
installation,  register  accuracy  of  bet-  j 
ter  than  1/16"  is  maintained  through-  i 
out  press  acceleration  and  decelera- ! 
tion.  Pastes  are  also  made  in  register  ; 
by  the  controls. 

The  Crosfield  Insetter  system,  ! 
which  has  been  in  use  in  Europe  for 
years,  has  now  been  ordered  for  j 
permanent  installation  in  several  , 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Extensive  newspaper  tests 
have  shown  the  Crosfield  system  to 
be  the  only  one  capable  of  reliable 
and  accurate  operation  under  con¬ 
tinuous  production  conditions.  These 
installations  will  give  a  tremendous 
boost  to  newspapers  in  their  fight 
with  Direct  Mail,  Magazines  and  TV 
for  the  advertising  dollar. 

For  further  details  and  literature 
on  the  Crosfield  Insetter  System 
write:  Crosfield  Electronics,  Inc.,  47 
New  York  Ave.,  Westbury,  N.  Y.  or 
call  516 — EDgewood  4-1940. 


councils  to  staff  instead  of  one 
of  each. 

We’ve  got  a  daily  news  hole 
of  76  columns  and,  considering 
the  size  of  our  territory,  that 
keeps  us  humping.  And  the  job 
of  selection  is  no  cinch! 

“Then  it’s  a  big  problem  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  balance 
among  the  three  towns  and 
.Marion  and  the  other  area  new’s. 
If  we’ve  got  a  clear-cut  news 
l)olicy,  and  it  comes  down  to 
this:  play  area  news  big — and 
l)lay  home-town  news  for  each 
town. 

Reinforce  the  news  coverage 
with  local  editorials.” 

Hard-Hitting  Editorials 

To  that.  Bill  Dougherty,  who’s 
been  with  the  paper  since  it 
became  a  Lindsay-Schaub  prop¬ 
erty,  says  amen.  He  occasion¬ 
ally  still  w'rites  editorials  with 
Gardner — and  they’re  hard-hit¬ 
ting,  right  from  the  shoulder, 
doing  a  full-time  job  of  keeping 
track  of  soft  spots  that  may 
develop  in  Southern  Illinois. 
Independent  politically,  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  calls  the  shots  as  the 
local  staff  sees  them.  While 
wlitorials  also  come  down  from 
Decatur  on  the  wire,  it’s  local 
autonomy  which  decides  what’s 
going  to  run. 

On  the  business  side  of 
the  operation,  Lindsay  says, 
“During  our  first  10  years,  there 
was  no  profit  of  consequence — 
unless  you  count  good-will  and 
community  service.  Since  then, 
what  I’d  describe  as  a  normal 
profit.  We’ve  put  no  new  money 
I  in  after  the  original  purchase. 

“Our  ad  income  has  increased 
!  principally  as  a  result  of  rate 
j  increases  but  the  rate’s  still 
i  lower  by  25%  than  the  indi- 
I  vidual  three  rates  originally 
:  charged  by  all  three  papers. 

'  “We’ve  upped  carrier  prices 
to  40  cents,  as  compared  with 
i  15  cents  a  week  formerly  in 
Carbondale,  and  20  cents  in 
,  Herrin  and  Murphysboro.  But 
they  are  getting  lots  more  paper 
!  for  it. 
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A  full  36%  of  the  New 
London  market  is  in  the 
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“Operationally,  our  expenses 
have  increased  for  new'sprint 
obviously,  and  also  for  our  ex¬ 
panded  editorial  department 
costs.  Incidentally,  the  home 
office  at  Decatur  is  handled  as 
a  special  charge.  Then  there 
have  been  increases  in  union 
wage  scales  to  $2.75  an  hour 
today,  contrasted  to  $1.15  and 
$1.30  when  we  took  over.” 

And  Bill  Dougherty  adds,  over 
his  dark  bow-tie:  “Practically 
speaking,  control  of  the  book¬ 
keeping  operation  is  in  the  home 
office  at  Decatur,  except  for  the 
accounts  receivable  which  we 
handle  here  in  Carbondale  along 
wdth  billing  for  ads.  But  the 
home  office  handles  state  and 
federal  tax  returns,  social  secur¬ 
ity  and  workmen’s  compensation, 
and  provides  assistance  in  nego¬ 
tiations  with  unions.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  office  is  located  at  Deca¬ 
tur,  which  is  the  headquarters 
also  for  the  advertising  director, 
the  controller,  a  director  of 
production,  the  editorial  director 
— that’s  Ed  Lindsay,  who  carries 
that  responsibility  for  all  the 
Lindsay-Schaub  papers,  and  a 
special  staff  which  provides  edi¬ 
torials  and  editorial  page  fea¬ 
tures.” 

Building  Respect  of  Reader 

While  Dougherty,  tall  and  re¬ 
laxed  in  his  customary  dark 
suits,  gives  plenty  of  credit  to 
the  home  office,  he  obviously  is 
proud  of  what’s  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  an  aggressive  staff 
during  his  tenure  in  Carbondale. 
And  he’s  just  as  obviously  in¬ 
volved  deeply  in  the  news-edi¬ 
torial  side,  w’here  he’s  written 
many  a  local  editorial  and 
stirred  up  an  area  ferment  for 
growth.  He  believes  the  South¬ 
ern  Illinoisan  operates  with  a 
high  degree  of  local  autonomy. 

“I’ve  got  a  double-barrel^ 
conception  of  a  successful  news¬ 
paper,”  Dougherty  says  as  he 
leans  back  at  his  desk  for  a 
moment.  “I  think  your  job  is 
to  build  respect  from  your 
reader.  Right  along  with  it, 
you’ve  got  to  make  your  paper 
indispensable  to  your  re^er. 

“You  have  to  maintain  edi¬ 
torial  integrity  through  hell  and 
high  water.  Once  you  have  the 
confidence  of  your  readers,  they 
know  what  they  read  in  your 
news  columns  is  an  honest  and 
sincere  effort  to  report  the  facts, 
all  of  them.  They  know  if  the 
news  columns  are  truthful ;  they 
know  it  applies  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  also.” 

Bill  Dougherty  stops  to  light 
a  cigarette,  then  goes  on  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  staff. 

“Our  men  —  and  women,  too 
—  have  done  a  great  job;  some¬ 
times  under  adverse  circum¬ 
stances,  especially  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  We  believe  in  initiative; 


we  also  realize  that  we  all  loam 
from  our  mistakes  as  well  as 
when  our  plans  bring  results.” 

One  of  these  staffers  (and  he  ^ 
goes  back  to  the  beginning,  too, 
for  the  Southern  Illinoisan)  is 
Sports  Editor  Merle  Jones  who’s 
got  the  very  special  job  of  bal¬ 
ancing  local  pride  in  a  dozen 
closely  competitive  area  towns, 
all  fiercely  proud  of  their  own 
teams.  He  functions  with  one 
staff  member,  a  flock  of  string¬ 
ers,  and  an  area-wide  host  of 
volunteer  helpers  ranging  from 
coaches  to  cheerleaders  to  keen¬ 
eyed  critics. 

Merle  is  just  as  friendly  and 
casual  as  his  column,  “Southern  * 
Illinoisan  Sports  Talk,”  which 
carries  the  sub-title,  “Your  i 
Opinion  Is  As  Good  As  Ours.”  1 
Incidentally,  that’s  one  of  just  ! 
two  regular  local  columns  in  the 
paper.  The  other  is  shared  by 
the  w'omen’s  page  staff  and  is 
headed,  “Hey  Gals!”  A  Decatur- 
produced  column  of  human  in¬ 
terest  comment,  written  by  Dave 
Felts,  appears  on  the  editorial 
page.  There’s  an  occasional  con¬ 
tribution  by  Ed  Lindsay  on  some 
subject  of  major  state  or  na¬ 
tional  interest. 

Area  Sports  Personality 

Getting  back  to  Merle  Jones 
who  goes  all  the  w'ay  back  to  ; 
1947  when  Lindsay  -  Schaub  i 
bought  the  papers.  This  walking  1 
and  talking  encyclopedia  of  area 
sports  is  part  and  parcel  of 
Southern  Illinois.  It’s  no  sur¬ 
prise  to  find  out  that  he  was 
born  in  Williamson  County  and 
lives  in  Herrin.  He  was  news 
editor  of  the  Herrin  Journal 
when  it  became  part  of  the 
Southern  Illinoisan.  Two  years 
later  he  took  over  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  giving  him  13  years  of 
know-how  on  area  football,  area 
basketball,  and  area  sports  of 
all  kinds.  But  chiefly  basketball 
because  Southern  Illinois  is  one 
of  those  Midwestern  hotbeds  of 
round-ball  frenzy  with  grade 
school  teams,  freshman  high 
school  teams,  sophomore  high 
school  teams,  and  high  school 
teams  —  all  playing  for  what 
seems  like  six  months  and  wind¬ 
ing  up  in  a  complicated  series  of 
district  and  state  tournaments. 

“We’ve  got  some  basic  rules 
for  our  area  sports  cot^erage  — 
and  put  the  emphasis  right  there 
on  area,”  Merle  says  over  a  cup 
of  coffee,  deadline  past  until  to¬ 
night  when  he’ll  be  at  a  basket¬ 
ball  game.  “Wire  goes  out  the 
window  if  you’ve  got  good  local. 
Local  takes  page  one  (the  South¬ 
ern  Illinoisan  is  divided  in  two 
sections,  with  sports  leading  off 
the  second  section).  Rule  num¬ 
ber  two:  spectator  sports, 
weighed  on  the  basis  of  attend¬ 
ance,  naturally  takes  the  play. 

(Continued  on  page  122) 
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Number  three,  we  adjust  each 
year  on  the  basis  of  team  rec¬ 
ords,  g’ivinp  top  coverage  to 
those  who  are  making  news  by 
winning.” 

Merle  has  a  deadpan  brand  of 
humor  which  can  fool  you  at 
first.  Sometimes  he  even  fools 
himself.  Like  when  he  went  out 
on  a  limb  publicly  about  West 
Frankfort’s  chance  of  winning  a 
state  basketball  championship 
(he  said  they  wouldn’t)  and 
Merle  had  to  ride  a  jackass 
dowTi  the  main  street  of  town. 

“How  do  we  cover  all  that 
goes  on?  Well,  I  figure  I  travel 
about  20,000  miles  a  year.  That 
pays  off  in  contacts,  in  stories. 

“Area  coverage  in  sports  can 
be  a  little  tricky.  It  means  a 
great  variety  of  coverage  of  all 
sports  in  a  lot  of  towns.  It 
means  watching  how  often  you 
have  a  two-column  head  on  a 
Murphysboro  game  and  only  a 
one-column  head  on  a  contest  at 
Herrin.  It  means  straight  news 
first,  features  second  if  you’ve 
got  room  for  them.  You  have 
the  good  feeling  that  comes  from 
promoting  good  feeling  and  good 
sports. 

“The  sports  department  ^%’as 
the  first  part  of  the  Southern 
Illinoisan  coordinated  and  put 
under  one  person  to  emphasize 
area  coverage.  When  we  made 
it  go,  that  led  other  departments 
into  similar  area  emphasis. 

^  hat  Storekeepers  Say 

There  you  are  —  what  the 
publisher-editor,  the  general 
manager,  the  managing  editor, 
and  the  sports  editor  think  and 
feel  about  their  paper.  How  do 
the  customers  feel? 

The  main  answer,  of  course, 
lies  in  the  figures  already  cited 
—  the  doubled  circulation,  the 
diminishing  competition  from 
metropolitan  papers.  But  let’s 


listen  a  few  moments  to  some 
area  leaders.  First,  a  major  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

E.  R.  Tomlinson  is  manager 
of  the  Montgomery-Ward  store 
in  Murphysboro,  where  he’s  been 
in  charge  12  years,  thus  parallel¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  the  Southern 
Illinoi.san.  Before  that,  he  had 
spent  11  years  with  Montgom¬ 
ery-Ward  in  Elwood,  Ind.,  in 
Danville,  Ill.,  in  Hopkins,  Ky.,  in 
Huntsville,  Ala.  So  he  has  quite 
a  range  of  merchandising  ex¬ 
perience. 

“For  our  business,  the  South¬ 
ern  Illinoisan  has  proven  an  ex¬ 
cellent  advertising  m  e  d  i  u  m,” 
Tomlinson  says,  his  answers  in¬ 
cisive  and  right  to  the  point. 
“The  newspaper  has  been  very 
effective.  Customers  come  to  us 
from  Carbondale  and  Herrin. 
Most  stores  of  our  size  get  their 
business  from  the  town  in  which 
they’re  located  and  the  nearby 
R.F.I).  area.  Seventy  percent  of 
our  business  comes  from  outside 
Murphysboro  and  its  R.F.D. 
zone. 

“We  used  more  than  20,000 
inches  in  the  Southern  Illinoisan 
in  1960.  That  was  our  chief 
medium,  although  we  do  have 
some  radio  and  tv  spots,  plus 
occasional  minor  use  of  the  local 
weekly  for  special  events. 

“If  you’re  going  to  get  area 
business,  you  have  to  deliver 
and  giv’e  service  in  the  whole 
area.  It’s  proved  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  for  us  —  and  we  get  it  from 
what  might  ordinarily  be  called 
fringe  trading  zones.  No  other 
Montgomery  Ward  store  in  the 
United  States,  in  my  experience, 
is  in  a  similar  situation.  Mur¬ 
physboro  has  a  population  of 
8,600 — how'  many  other  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  stores  thus  located 
would  be  advertising  in  a  paper 
with  more  than  20,000  circula¬ 
tion? 

“Further,  a  large  percentage 
of  our  business  is  credit  than 
would  be  the  case  in  a  normal 
Montgomery  W’ard  store.  The 
fundamental  reason  is  that  we 
promote  and  sell  big-ticket  mer¬ 
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chandise  —  custom-made  kitch¬ 
ens.  boats,  soil  tillers  —  we 
push  this  and  therefore  have 
a  bigger  percentage  of  this  type 
of  sales  than  the  average  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  store. 

“This  could  not  have  been 
done  without  the  complete  sup¬ 
port  of  an  area  newspaper  like 
the  Southern  Illinoisan. 

“And  I  know  personally  of 
local  community  sendee  by  the 
Southern  Illinoisan  that  is  not 
publicized  by  the  paper  itself 
but  which  has  been  a  genuine 
lift  to  this  community  —  in  hos¬ 
pital  drives,  in  supporting  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  many 
other  activities  which  have  bene¬ 
fited  Murphysboro  and  helped 
Southern  Illinois.” 

Public  Interest 

The  next  wdtness  is  Floyd  P. 
Brac>',  \\ho  heads  his  own  in¬ 
surance  firm  in  Herrin  where 
he’s  also  president  of  the  Cham- 
l>er  of  Commerce; 

“An  advantage  of  an  area 
newspaper  is  its  ability  to  use 
its  columns  in  public  interest 
from  an  area  viewpoint.  The 
Southern  Illinoisan  has  been 
helpful  in  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment  relations  affecting  com¬ 
munity  welfare.  They  have 
moved  into  this  field  when  the 
issue  is  clearly  one  of  public 
interest.  To  illustrate,  in  the 
Fall  of  1961,  union  raiding  came 
dangerously  near  to  moving 
some  of  our  best  industries  out 
of  the  area.  The  paper  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  news  and  editorial  com¬ 
ment  to  inform  the  people  of  the 
seriousness  of  this  situation.  In 
my  opinion  the  Southern  Illi¬ 
noisan  made  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  community.” 

And  from  Carbondale  let’s 
hear  from  James  Cherrj’  once 
more,  a  real  estate  developer 
with  broad  interests  in  South¬ 
ern  Illinois: 

“The  staff  and  management 
of  the  paper  have  been  neither 
biased  nor  opinionated  in  their 
editorials  or  new’s  reports.  For 
the  subscriber,  he  can  find  en¬ 
joyable,  informative  material 
not  surpassed  by  many  much 
larger  publications.  For  the 
businessman,  it  presents  an  op¬ 
portunity  at  fair  equitable  rates 
for  an  advertising  medium  that 
extends  far  beyond  a  normal 
local  paper.  This  is  true  es¬ 
pecially  wdth  those  organiza¬ 
tions  that  have  more  than  one 
location  in  this  vicinity,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  advertising 
reaches  thousands  of  readers 
generally  not  found  other  than 
by  an  area-wide  newspaper.” 

As  Cherry  emphasizes,  the 
Southern  Illinoisan  goes  to  town 
with  full  and  fair  coverage. 
When  racket  -  ruled  gambling 
runs  wild  in  Alexander  County 
(outside  the  southern  territorial 
limits  of  its  circulation),  the 


Southein  Illinoisan  steps  in  | 
with  comi)lete  coverage  and  edi¬ 
torials  which  hit  hard.  When  a 
board  of  county  commissioners  t 
connive,  the  Southern  Illinoisan  , 
turns  on  the  spotlight  with  | 
stories  day  after  day,  accom-  [ 
panied  by  stinging  editorials.  ! 
When  a  police  magistrate  re-  \ 
fuses  to  open  his  records  for 
public  insjiection,  the  Southern 
Illinoisan  hammers  until  some¬ 
thing  gives.  Whatever  the  cause  i 
—  it  it’s  in  the  public  interest,  i 
the  story  gets  column  after  col¬ 
umn  of  valuable  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  space.  That’s  true  every 
day  —  and  not  just  as  a  some¬ 
time  thing,  to  make  a  sensa-  ^ 
tion  of  a  one-day  blast  for  cir-  » 
culation.  The  causes  include  bet¬ 
ter  hospitals,  better  sanitation, 
better  schools,  at  better  economy 
and  better  living  for  Southern 
Illinois  and  its  people. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  news¬ 
paper  —  and  the  area  it  serves. 

• 

Men  with  Contacts 
Score  Parade  Beats 

Two  recent  articles  in  Parade 
magazine  reflect  reportorial  in¬ 
genuity  and  contacts. 

Jess  Gorkin,  the  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement’s  editor,  said  Fred 
Blumenthal,  Wa.shington  staffer,  , 
had  White  House  contacts  that  i 
enabled  him  to  get  an  exclu-  i 
sive  story,  published  April  8,  L 
describing  a  weekend  visit  with  r 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy 
at  their  Middleburg,  Va.,  estate. 

Mr.  Blumenthal  even  quoted  a 
bedtime  .story  the  President  told 
Caroline. 

Mr.  Gorkin  said  it  was  a  for¬ 
mer  Mormon  missionary.  Jack 
Anderson,  on  the  Washington 
staff  who  wrote  the  Parade  piece 
April  1  entitled  “Astronaut  John 
Glenn  Talks  About  His  Faith  in 
God.” 

Mr.  Anderson  interviewed  the 
Rev.  Frank  A.  Erwin,  pastor  of 
the  Little  Falls  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  which  Col.  Glenn 
attends  at  Arlington,  Va.  He 
asked  if  he  had  anything  in 
writing  by  the  astronaut  on  his 
religious  beliefs.  The  clergyman 
said  no,  but  said  a  sermon  he  > 
had  preached  had  been  taped. 

He  loaned  the  reporter  the  tape, 
and  later  helped  get  permission 
to  use  almost  the  entire  text. 

Mr.  En\’in  had  not  a^ked  for 
any  renumeration,  but  Parade 
made  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  church,  Mr.  Gorkin  said. 

• 

Borden  Scholar 

COLI'MBI  S,  0. 

Charles  E.  Piatt  Jr.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  is  the  first  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  student  to  receive  a  $500 
Borden  Graduate  Award  in  , 
Journalism.  He  expects  to  receive 
his  master’s  in  journalism  this 
year. 
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When  America  s 
newspaper  publishers 
gather  at  the  Waldorf 
to  ask  each  other 

WHAT’S  NEW? 

they’ll  probably  find 
that  1962’s 

most  promising  new  trend 
in  newspaper  advertising  is.. 


NEWSPAPER  COLOR 

PREPRINTS 

the  medium  that  is  helping  turn 
mass-marketers  into  newspaper  advertisers 


Let's  compare  notes  about  this  young, 
fast-growing.  4-year-old  addition  to 
newspaper  advertising  facilities. 

The  evidence  is  accumulating  through¬ 
out  the  industry  that  Newspaper  Color 
Preprints  really  got  off  the  ground  in 
1961  —  and  are  on  their  way  to  doing  a 
record-breaking  job  for  newspapers, 
and  their  advertisers,  in  1962. 

As  Advlrtising  Age  pointed  out  in  a 
report  on  March  12,  "...the  growing 
list  of  advertisers  adopting  Preprints 
reads  like  a  'Who's  Who'  of  top  corpo¬ 
rations.” 

136,869.753 

PREPRINT  GROWTH 

(impressions) 

First  5  Months 


79,487,244 

49,458,303 


I  1959  1960  ^^1961  1962  1 

All  types  of  products 

T  he  big  package-goods  advertisers,  who 
were  the  first  to  investigate  this  new 
mass-marketing  medium,  are  coming 
back  for  more. 

In  the  past  12  months,  Detroit  has 
proven  to  itself  what  the  impact  of  a 
Preprint  can  do  for  a  new  model  car. 
Beverages  (soft,  hard,  and  brewed)... 
automotive  products  from  gasolines  to 
waxes... are  looking  into  this  new  me¬ 
dium.  and  liking  what  they  find. 

Only  this  month,  Armstrong  Cork  led 
the  way  for  a  new  classification— home 
decoration. 

In  January,  a  New  Jersey  supermarket 
chain  showed  Preprint's  promotion 


possibilities  for  the  local  advertiser.  A 
number  of  regional  advertisers  are 
staunch  Preprint  users  (an  answer  for 
the  newspapers  to  the  regional  maga¬ 
zines'  competition!) 

Where  are  they  coming  from? 

Checking  the  new  Preprint  campaigns 
announced  each  month,  you  find  many 
dollars  that  heretofore  have  been  gravi¬ 
tating  to  other  media. 

The  mass-marketers,  who  have  been 
favoring  TV'  for  its  big  audience  and 
glamour,  arc  discovering  that,  in  Pre¬ 
prints,  they  can  match  the  audience  — 
and  get  much  more.  Advertisers  who 
feel  they  need  magazine-quality  color, 
are  now  getting  it  where  it  really  stands 
out— in  the  regular  section  of  their  daily 
newspaper. 

Because  the  Preprint's  "over-run”  has 
become  so  popular  with  the  trade  for 
in-store  promotions,  extra  dollars  arc 
coming  out  of  the  Sales  Promotion  and 
Merchandising  budgets,  to  buy  News¬ 
paper  Preprints. 

And,  in  many  cases,  the  campaigns  that 
start  off  with  the  impact  of  a  Preprint, 
are  following  through  with  other  forms 
of  newspaper  advertising. 

Expanding  the  newspaper 
medium 

Newspapers  have  always  been  a  prime 
instrument  of  mass  communication. 
Preprints  are  adding  new  qualities,  to 
expand  their  value  in  this  area. 

Today  Preprints  arc  helping  news¬ 
papers  capture  the  imagination  of  the 
mass-marketer,  in  his  everlasting  search 
for  new  and  improved  media.  Here  his 
color  advertising  has  an  attention  value 
that  turns  advertisements  into  events, 
rolling  up  unheard-of  readership  rat¬ 
ings.  Here  each  advertiser  builds  his 
own  mass-circulation,  to  fit  his  own 
market  pattern  and  timetable.  Here  a 
national  color  campaign  adds  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  local  copy  changes  and  dealer 


listings.  And,  as  already  noted,  there's 
the  new  merchandising  tool  that  the 
trade  is  using  so  effectively —  the  Pre¬ 
print  "over-run.” 

Advertisers,  in  the  midst  of  a  new-prod- 
uct  explosion,  are  finding  in  Preprints 
the  attention-compelling  medium  they 
need  for  successful  introductions. 
Preprints  are  helping  bring  the  adver¬ 
tiser's  special  deals,  offers,  contests, 
into  the  newspapers.  (Coupon  returns 
aren't  often  released,  but  where  avail¬ 
able,  they've  run  as  high  as  8%  to 
12%  .)  Preprints  are  starting  to  be  used 
for  test  campaigns,  on  such  new  prod¬ 
ucts  as  Mrs.  Butterworth's  Syrup  (Lever 
Bros.)  and  Knorr  Soup  Mixes  (Best 
Foods). 

But,  most  important,  now  that  Preprints 
have  been  tried  and  proven  on  these 
special  marketing  occasions,  advertis¬ 
ers  arc  starting  to  schedule  them  with 
the  continuity  of  campaigns. 

What  this  means  to  newspapers 

Preprints  are  an  important  “new  prod¬ 
uct”  for  the  newspaper's  Advertising 
Department.  They're  attracting  new 
dollars  and  advertisers  in  a  form  that 
brings  the  newspaper  the  black-and- 
white  rate  with  ink  and  paper  savings. 
Growth  for  Preprints  w  ill  mean  growth 
for  the  newspaper  medium.  Newspa¬ 
pers  can  help  stimulate  this  growth,  by 
their  sales  efforts,  their  merchandising 
cooperation,  their  encouragement  of 
the  technological  improvements  still  to 
come  in  this  new  medium  (such  as  the 
electronically-controlled  “In  Page  Reg¬ 
ister”,  just  introduced  by  the  New  York 
Daily  News). 

♦  *  ♦  * 

This  report  is  brought  to  you  by 
Preprint  Corporation,  the  organization 
formed  to  provide  direction  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  new  medium,  and  to 
facilitate  its  use  through  a  nation-wide 
service  for  the  planning  and  production 
of  Preprints. 
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Tape  machines  handle  the  Japanese  ideographic  characters. 


Japan  Press 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


another  branch  of  the  jrovern- 
inent. 

A  further  drastic  chanpe  took 
l)lace  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
Japanese  press  during  those 
war  years.  Mergers  and  dissolu¬ 
tion  cut  their  number  from  1,- 
226  in  1936  to  334  in  1941.  This 
made  it  easier  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  control  them,  but  the 
economies  of  a  nation  at  war 
also  had  much  to  do  with  it: 
shortaires  of  paper,  machinery 
and  personnel  dictated  the  amal- 
framations  and  pooling  of  re¬ 
sources.  By  the  end  of  the  war, 
only  03  dailies  were  being  pub¬ 
lished. 

Among  the  Allied  Occupa¬ 
tion’s  first  promulgations  had 
to  do  with  the  press — warning 
against  “dissemination  of  news 
which  fails  to  adhere  to  the 
truth  or  which  disturbs  the  pub¬ 


lic  tranquility”  and  encourage¬ 
ment  for  “freedom  of  discussion 
of  matters  affecting  the  future 
of  Japan  .  .  .  unless  such  discus¬ 
sion  is  harmful  to  the  efforts 
of  Ja])an  to  emerge  from  defeat 
as  a  new  nation.  .  .  .”  Under 


Occupation  aegis  was  drawn  up 
a  press  code,  dealing  with  fair 
and  accurate  reporting  and  edi¬ 
torializing,  that  would  reflect 
honorably  on  any  body  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  world. 

Just  how  much  effect  the  Oc¬ 


cupation  had  on  our  press  is  ‘ 
diflicult  to  assess.  Clearly,  it  l 
purged  newspapers  of  elements  ' 
who  willingly  had  made  them  I** 
propaganda  organs.  But  the  Oc¬ 
cupation’s  net  effect  may  have 
been  primarily  a  stiffening  of 
the  will  of  a  fraternity  long 
committed  to  resisting  sujipres- 
sion  and  striving  for  freedtnn  of 
expression. 

Ten  years  ago  this  year, 
Japan  regained  its  sovereignty 
and  our  press  entered  an  era  of 
freedom  such  as  it  had  never 
before  enjoyed.  It  took  on  a 
greater  vitality  than  ever.  Typi¬ 
cally,  the  circulation  of  one  ^ 
Tokyo  daily  jumped  450,000  to  ▼ 
3,750,000  in  the  first  eight  post- 
Occupation  years. 

If  the  basic  contents  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  Japanese  newspapers  is 
remarkably  similar  to  that  of 
American  newspapers,  their  or¬ 
ganizations,  financing,  staffing, 
mechanical  problems  and  the 
like  are  as  remarkably  dissimi¬ 
lar.  Perhaps  my  American  read¬ 
ers  will  be  interested  in  some  of 
the  contrasts. 

In  the  first  place,  Tokyo’s 
Big  Three  —  Asahi,  Mainichi 
and  Yomiuri  —  plus  two  other 
Tokyo  dailies,  are  national  news- 
l)apers,  accounting  for  about 
one-half  of  all  circulation  among 
some  100  dailies.  Asahi  and 
Mainichi,  each  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  upwards  of  four  million, 
publish  local  editions  out  of  five 
other  cities.  A.sahi  prints  up  to 
16  editions  daily  in  Tokyo  and 
a  total  of  102  in  the  other  print¬ 
ing  centers;  it  flashes  whole 
pages  to  Sapporo,  Hokkaido,  by 
facsimile.  (Each  of  the  Big 
Three  also  publishes  an  Eng¬ 
lish-language  daily ;  besides 
these,  there  is  my  own,  the  in¬ 
dependent  Japan  Times). 

Enormous  .Staffs 

Japanese  newspapers  employ 
an  enormous  number  of  staff 
members  by  Western  standards, 
Asahi  almost  7,000.  Huge  news- 
looms  are  jammed  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  with  writers.  Photog¬ 
raphers  are  coveys  of  vultures 
converging  on  their  prey.  Among 
the  reasons  for  this  seeming 
over-employment  is  that,  in  the 
nature  of  Japan’s  labor  econ¬ 
omy,  a  worker  is  rarely  dis¬ 
pensed  with  before  reaching  re¬ 
tirement  age.  Another  is  the 
complex  nature  of  the  Japanese 
language. 

Difficulties  with  the  Japanese 
language  are  gradually  being 
surmounted  with  the  perfection 
of  typewriters,  teletypes  and 
monotypes  capable  of  handling 
the  some  2,000  written  char¬ 
acters. 

Traditionally,  Japane.se  news¬ 
papers  have  relied  more  on  cir¬ 
culation  than  advertising  (about 

(Continued  on  page  128) 
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pionships,  Himalayan  expedi¬ 
tions,  bathysphere  explorations, 
even  flower  arrangement  com¬ 
petitions. 

Heavy  staffing  and  keen  com¬ 
petition  bite  heavily  into  the 
revenues  of  a  newspaper  .  con- 
omy  that,  in  general,  is  far  from 
prosperous.  Speaking  as  jiresi- 
dent  of  the  .Japan  Newspaper 
Publishers  and  Editors  As.socia- 
tion,  Chikao  Honda,  chairman 
of  the  Mainichi  board,  has  la¬ 
mented:  “Since  the  war  ended, 
our  costs  have  exceeded  our 
revenues.  .  .  .  Our  excessive 
competition  is  like  pulling  the 
legs  of  a  man  who  is  hanging 
himself.” 

Kruadcast  ('.onipetilioii 

As  if  competition  within  the 
newspaper  indu.stry  were  not 
post-season  barnstorming  tours  enough,  there  is  in  Japan,  as 
by  American  major  league  base-  abroad,  increasing  competition 
ball  teams,  national  judo  cham-  from  radio  and  television.  With 

- about  50  percent  of  our  house- 

!  holds  owming  sets,  Japan  ranks 
third  after  the  United  States 
and  Britain  in  tv  dispersion.  As 
a  result,  the  newspapers’  share 
of  Japan’s  total  advertising  fell 
off  from  43  percent  in  1959  to 
;  39  percent  in  1960  and 


s  newsroom. 


IS  ex¬ 
pected  to  level  off  at  about  one- 
third  of  the  total.  (In  1961 
Asahi  Shimbun  had  a  20%  gain 
in  ad  volume,  carrying  96,372 
columns  of  ads  in  the  Tokyo 
edition ) . 

Earlier,  I  commented  on  how 
our  newspapers  provide  a  budget 
of  news  and  features  thorough¬ 
ly  comparable  with  that  of  the 
American  press.  Most  of  them 
utilize  the  services  of  the  two 
major  Japanese  news  agencies 
and  three  or  more  of  the  inter¬ 
national  news  services;  the  big¬ 
ger  ones  station  their  own  cor¬ 
respondents  in  major  news-mak¬ 
ing  capitals.  They  may  be  said 
to  have  acquitted  themseh'es 
nobly  as  newnpapcru.  But  how 
well  have  they  measured  up  to 
their  editorial,  opinion-forming 
responsibilities  in  the  new  at¬ 
mosphere  of  complete  freedom 
of  the  press? 

This  question  has  provoked 
sharp  disagreement  both  in  and 
out  of  newspaper  circles.  There 
are  those  who  contend  that  most 
of  our  newspapers  are  too  left¬ 
ist,  pacifist  or  neutralist  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  government’s 
clear  pro-Westem  position.  In¬ 
deed,  Akahata  (Red  Flag)  the 
Communist  Party  daily  is  said 
to  be  the  only  vernacular  new’s- 
paper  with  a  positive  and  vigor¬ 
ous  editorial  line.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rest  of  the  press  takes 
seriously  the  threat  from  the 
Left.  Several  newspapers,  not¬ 
ably  Yomiuri,  waged  bitter 
struggles  in  the  early  post-war 
period  to  prevent  Left-wing 
I  labor  groups  from  seizing  con- 
I  (Continued  on  page  130) 
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MODEL 


ELECTRIC 


Produces  leads,  slugs,  rule 
and  base  material  from  1 
point  to  36  points. 


More  than  70^0  of  all  the  daily  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  use  the  Elrod  for  their  strip  material 
requirements.  This  leadership  is  understandable  be¬ 
cause  it  is  based  on  the  Elrod’s  well-earned  reputation 
for  simplicity,  dependability,  and  maximum  production 
of  quality  material  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  six  different  models  to  fit  the  particular 
needs  of  different  plants.  See  your  Elrod  representative 
today  if  you  have  a  strip  material  problem. 


Same  range  of  sizes  as  the 
Model  F  Electric  machine. 
Same  quality  material. 


MODEL 


Produces  leads,  slugs,  rule 
and  base  material  from  1 
point  to  18  points. 


Same  range  of  sizes  as  the 
Model  E  Electric  machine. 
Same  quality  material. 


ELECTRIC 


Produces  leads,  slugs,  rule 
and  base  material  from  1 
point  to  18  points.  Ideal  for 
the  smaller  plants. 


Elrod  molds  are  interchangeable  between 
the  different  models 


Same  range  of  sizes  as  the 
Model  K  Electric  machine. 
Meets  most  requirements 
of  the  composing  room. 


Wide  range  of  material  from  a  single  machine 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 


IN  ZIPPERS,  COPPER’S  THE  DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN  “BEST  BUY’’  AND  “GETTING  STUCK 


If  the  slender  interl<M-lvin{i  chain 
isof  copper  metals —  brass  or  nickel 
silver — the  zipper’s  the  best  avail¬ 
able  by  far.  It's  the  strongest, 
snuK)thest  working.  It  stands  up 
in  use — washing,  cleaning,  iron¬ 
ing.  And  the  metal  needed  is  insig- 
niiicant — less  than  ^>'1  ounce 
in  a  zip|>er  for  a  <Iress  or  a  pair  of 


trousers — less  than  one  cent’s  materials.  This  is  typical  of  cop|H*r 

worth  at  reliner\  prices.  Zip|M*rs  metals — the  way  they  can  make 

can  he  made  of  other  metals —  the  difference  between  something 

that  are  not  as  strong — that  tend  that's  barely  adeipiate  and  a  prod- 

to  stick  or  hind — or  rust.  To  a  uct  that's  the  best  value.  This 

clothing  manufacturer,  the  final  is  why  copper  metals  are  jkour 

cost  dilTerence  is  slight — |HMmies  best  buy. 

between  a  zip|H*r  made  of  brass 
and  one  made  of  less  satisfactorv 


AnacondA 
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Japan  Press 

{Continued  from  page  128) 


trol  of  their  plants.  When  the 
chips  are  down,  most  of  our 
newspapers  are  staunchly  anti- 
Communist. 

Editorial  Kc^poiisibility 

The  question  of  editorial  re¬ 
sponsibility  came  under  the 
closest  scrutiny  during  and  after 
the  riotous  Tokyo  demonstra¬ 
tions  that  led  to  the  “postpone¬ 
ment”  of  President  Eisenhower’s 
visit  and  the  resignation  of 
Prime  Minister  Kishi  Nobusuke 
in  1960.  Most  newspapers  were 


not  opposed  to  the  revised  Ja- 
pan-U.  S.  Security  Treaty,  the 
Leftists’  primary  target,  though 
some  favored  amendments  to  it. 
But  critics  contend  that  the 
newspapers  in  effect  were  cata¬ 
lytic  agents  fostering  violence. 

In  the  first  place,  many  edi¬ 
tors  scathingly  criticized  the 
“undemocratic”  manner  in  which 
the  Kishi  gov’ernment  “ram- 
rodded”  the  treaty  through  the 
Diet  (parliament)  —  in  itself, 
a  questionable  premise  —  then 
continued  to  carp  about  it.  At 
the  same  time,  some  printed 
slanted  stories  by  Leftist  report¬ 
ers  and  slanted  headlines  from 
Leftist  rims,  while  opening  their 
columns  to  numerous  Leftist 


“social  commentators.”  So  anti¬ 
government  became  the  press 
as  a  whole  that  Premier  Kishi 
moaned:  “Is  it  all  that  bad  — 
is  there  nothing  good?” 

Ironically,  the  press  mean¬ 
time  came  under  virulent  attack 
from  Leftists  charging  it  with 
failing  to  report  the  truth  of 
the  treaty  issue  for  fear  of  in¬ 
tervention  by  “monopoly  capi¬ 
tal.”  This  campaign  took  such 
forms  as  flooding  editors  with 
letters,  visiting  them  for  nui¬ 
sance  purposes,  and  organizing 
a  newspaper  boycott. 

As  the  demonstrations 
mounted  in  violence,  many  edi¬ 
tors  began  to  entertain  second 
thoughts.  Following  a  bloody 


TYPE  METAL  TRANQUILLIZERS 

for  your  peace  of  mind 

The  Imperiad  Type  Metal  Plus  or  Service  Plan 
(Newspaper)  automatically  solve  your  metal 
maintenance  problems  in  advance.  These 
plans  control  working  supplies  at  minimum 
cost,  give  better  production  with  reduced 
make-ready  time,  and  quality  reproduction- 
all  leading  to  peace  of  mind  and  eflScient 
plant  operation. 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

Chicago  60  •  Philadelphia  34  •  Naw  York  7 

Serving  The  Graphic  Arts  Exclusively 


riot  in  which  a  coed  was  tram¬ 
pled  to  death  within  the  Diet 
compound,  seven  leading  Tokyo 
dailies  joined  in  publishing  a 
manifesto  —  later  to  be  printed 
by  more  than  forty  newspapers 
throughout  Japan  —  condemn¬ 
ing  physical  violence  and  ap¬ 
pealing  for  cool-headed  efforts 
to  restore  peace  and  order.  This 
manifesto  obviously  mirrored 
public  opinion,  which  was  in¬ 
creasingly  disturbed  by  the 
anarchy  perpetrated  on  the 
streets  by  a  relative  minority. 

.\ft«'r  the  Riots 

In  the  wake  of  the  riots,  with 
the  loss  of  face  they  brought 
to  Japan  around  the  world,  our 
editors  indulged  in  considerable 
self-examination,  both  in  print 
and  among  themselves.  There 
were  some  admissions  that  the 
piess  had  gone  overboard  with 
“non-partisan.ship”  and  anti¬ 
government  criticism.  Since 
then,  most  editorial  comment 
has  been  more  measured. 

Our  press  enters  its  second 
century  with  continuing  prob¬ 
lems  —  of  staffing,  of  financing 
and,  perhaps  most  important,  of 
finding  itself  as  a  most  effective 
instrument  for  guiding  public 
opinion  toward  a  sounder  de¬ 
mocracy.  The.se  problems,  I  am 
convinced,  will  lie  faced  up  to 
with  the  vigor  that  has  char- 
acteiized  the  Japanese  press 
throughout  its  short  history.  In 
balance,  I  believe  we  can  be 
proud  of  our  first  century.  For 
all  its  shortcomings,  our  press 
today  is  performing  as  vital  a 
public  service  as  any  in  the 
world. 

• 

90tli  Anniversary' 

For  Colorado  Paper 

Colorado  Springs 

The  Colorado  Springs  Gazette 
Telegraph  observed  its  90th 
anniversary  on  March  23.  Begun 
as  the  Out  West  on  March  23, 
1872,  the  paper  was  founded  only 
seven  months  after  Gen.  William 
J.  Palmer  drove  the  first  stake 
for  the  new  community  on  July 
31,  1871. 

The  new  publication  was 
originally  designed  for  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  East  and  in  England 
to  bring  new  residents  to  the 
city.  Later,  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  began  the  Gazette  and  the 
El  Paso  County  News.  On  May 
1,  1878,  the  Gazette  switched 
from  a  weekly  to  daily  publica¬ 
tion. 

,  The  Evening  Telegraph,  a 
second  paper,  purchased  the 
morning  Gazette  May  1,  1923, 
and  on  Jan.  10,  1946,  after 
several  ownerships,  the  paper 
was  sold  to  R.  C.  Holies  and 
family.  Title  was  then  conveyed 
on  May  15,  19.50,  to  Freedom 
Newspapers,  Inc. 
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Timely  Features  from  DOUBLEDAY  SYNDICATE... 


Grace  Kelly  is  returning  to  the  screen! 

And  this  is  the  story  making  headlines.,. 

MARNIE&3^  Winston  Graham 

Soon  to  be  a  Hitchcock  movie,  starring  Princess  Grace,  and  a  top-notch 
suspense  thriller  bound  to  create  wide  reader  interest. 

•  12  parts;  2000  words  each;  for  immediate  release 

The  world’s  most  glamorous  grandmother 
turns  the  ABC’s  into  the  facts  of  life.. . 

MARLENE  DIETRICH’S  ABC 

by  Marlene  Dietrich.  An  “alphabet  series”  —  unghosted  and  unpre¬ 
dictable  —  running  wittily  from  Aspirin  and  Academy  Awards,  to  Sinatra 
and  Zippers. 

•  12  parts;  1200  words  each;  for  July  release 

The  Cinderella  story  of  the  century.. . 

A  PORTRAIT  OF  JOAN 

by  Joan  Crawford  and  Jane  Kesner  Ardmore 

One  of  the  greatest  of  all  Hollywood  figures  recalls  her  fabulous  life. 

•  12  parts;  1200  words  each;  for  July  release 


A 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  DREAMS 

by  Edwin  Diamond.  A  subject  of  universal  fascination 
—from  symbols  and  sex  dreams  to  sleep-learning  and 
wakeathons. 

•  12  parts ;  1200  words  each ;  for  immediate  release 

THE  LEGACY  OF  HIROSHIMA 

by  Edward  Teller.  The  basic  questions  of  survival  —  by 
the  noted  scientist  who  may  know  more  than  any  man 
alive  about  the  harsh  realities  of  the  nuclear  age. 

•  12  parts;  1200  words  each;  for  immediate  release 

MAYBE  I'LL  PITCH  FOREVER 

by  Satchel  Paige.  Satch  the  indestructible  recalls  his 
35  (or  is  it  40?)  years  in  professional  baseball. 

•  12  parts;  1200  words  each;  for  immediate  release 

RIPLEY,  THE  MODERN  MARCO  POLO 

by  Bob  Considine.  The  “believe-it-or-not”  story  of  a 
fabulous  life. 

•  12  parts;  1200  words  each;  for  immediate  release 

THE  SEX  AGE 

by  Howard  Whitman.  A  penetrating  inquiry  into  the 


bewildering,  attitudes  toward  sex  in  America  today. 

•  12  parts;  1200  words  each;  for  May  release 

MODERN  FAMILY  GUIDE 
TO  EDUCATION 

By  Benjamin  Fine,  Ph.D.  The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
education  editor’s  answers  to  all  the  questions  perplex¬ 
ing  modern  parents. 

•  12  parts;  1200  words  each;  for  August  15  release 

FRANK  BUCHMAN'S  SECRET 

by  Peter  Howard.  The  story  behind  the  amazing  advance 
of  Moral  Re-Armament,  told  by  a  man  who  has  been 
for  many  years  one  of  the  most  influential  political 
columnists  in  Fleet  Street. 

•  10  parts ;  1000  words  each ;  for  May  15  release 


Write,  wire,  or  phone  today 

DOUBLEDAY  SYNDICATE 

575  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22 
Murray  Hill  8-5300 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 

New  Orleans,  the  exeiting  eity  of  March  Gras,  jazz  and  historic  French  tradition,  is  one 
of  thirty-three  locations  across  the  country  from  which  W  estern  Electric  carries  on  its  job 
of  siippK  in;4  the  ncvds  of  the  Bell  Telephone  companies. 

Telephones,  wire,  cable,  tools,  ollice  supplies  — many  of  the  thousands  of  products 
Western  Ekvtrie  makc's  or  supplies  to  the  Bell  S>  stem— are  sent  out  daily  from  strate¬ 
gically  loeatc'd  distribution  centers  like  the  one  in  New  Orleans.  In  addition,  the  centers 
perlorm  the  \  ital  function  ot  repairing  and  reconditioning  large  (pumtities  of  telephone 
sets,  telephone  apparatus,  switehiug  I'cjuipment,  and  teletypewriters. 

Helping  nu'ct  the  needs  of  Bell  Telephone  companies  across  the  country  is  a  major 
undertaking.  It  recjuires  the  ellorts  of  thousands  of  W'c*stern  Electric  people  in  our  own 
manufacturing  plants  and  33  distribution  centers  in  addition  to  the  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  work  for  about  4(),()00  W.E.  suppliers  located  iu  e\ery  state  in  the 
Union.  Some  90  per  cent  of  these  suppliers  are  small  businesses  with  fewer  than  5(K) 
employees. 

One  of  the  facts  of  American  business  life  is  the  interdependence  of  large  and  small 
companies.  It  gets  the  big  jobs  done... and  spreads  prosperity  aero.ss  the  nation. 


JUST  LIKE  NEW  is  the  way  reconditioned  telephones  look  and  perform  when  they  leave  the  Distribution  Center— 
thanks  to  the  skillful  work  of  trained  repair  specialists  who  use  the  most  modem  tools  and  equipment  in  their  work. 
In  1961,  o\  er  200,000  telephones  were  processed  and  n-turned  to  the  Bell  System  sers  ice  hy  the  New  Orleans  center. 


r  NLL 1 
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UNIT  or  TH[  Bill  SYSTEM 


WELL-STOCKED 
“TELEPHONE  STORE” 

To  supply  the  needs  of 
Southern  Bell  Teleplionc'  Company, 
over  7,000  different  items 
are  kept  in  stock  at  the 
New  Orleans  Distribution  Center, 
Modern  equipment  like 
this  fork  lift  truck  is  used  to  achieve 
fast  delis'ery  .  .  .  most  orders  arc 
shipped  tiu-  saim-  day  tliev 
are  n*cei\ed. 


!  Wester 

MANUrACTURINC  AND  SUPPLY 


PERFECT  PERFORMANCE 

of  I’BX  switclihoards  reconditioned 
at  the  New  Orleans  Distribution 
Center  is  assured  prior  to  shipping. 
The  equipment  is  subject  to 
rigorous  tests  that  duplicate 
conditions  of  actual  use. 


COMMENTING  on  Western  Klectric  s 
history  in  New  Orleans, 
riMKS  FlC.Wl'NE  editor,  Ceorge  Mealy, 
says,  "As  the  telephone  serxice  has  grown  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  expanding  New  Orleans, 
the  Distribution  Center  has  similarly  grown.” 


AERIAL  TENTS  is  the  snbjeet  being  discussed 
by  ( left  to  right )  Brcnike  Duncan,  executive 
x  ice-president  of  the  Foster  Company,  Inc., 
Frank  Dunn  of  Western’s  Supplies  Inspection, 
and  Hichard  H.  Foster,  owner  of  Foster  Co. 

This  New  Orleans  manufaeturer  of  eanvas  produets 
supplies  the  Bell  System  throughout  the  nation 
and  is  one  of  alKUit  40,0(K)  suppliers  with  whom 
Wesh-rn  Eleetrie  regularly  deals.  Last  year 
alone,  W.  E.  spent  over  1  billion  dollars  on 
raw  materials,  protlucts  and  serxices. 


News  in  ^87 

(Continued  f rom  ptijic  20) 


“The  Alhunif  A  runs  announces 
tliat  the  Eastern  Xew-York  Bee¬ 
keepers’  Association  will  hold 
its  nieetinp  in  Albany  this  week. 
Considering  that  Governor  Hill 
is  an  industrious  bee-keeper — 
the  Presidential  bee  that  he  has 
in  his  bonnet  coininandiiifr  the 
attention  of  the  country — it 
would  be  only  the  i)roper  thinp 
for  the  association  to  invite  him 
to  preside.” 

“These  two  theatrical  reforms 
are  imperatively  demandetl; 
Lower  Iwnnets  and  lower  prices.” 

“Senator-elect  Hiscock’s  star 
bepan  to  rise  just  as  soon  as  the 
Times  stopped  sui)i)ortinp  him.” 

“We  don’t  sui)po.se  that  the 
Eveninff  Post  has  the  ])hysical, 
not  to  speak  of  the  moral,  ability 
to  tell  the  truth  alwut  any  cir¬ 
cumstance  with  which  Mr. 
Blaine  is  connected.  On  such 
subjects,  it  must  lie.  It  is  consti¬ 
tutionally  and  inherently 
obliped  to  lie.  If  it  attempted  to 
tell  the  truth  it  would  die  of 
nervous  shock,  or  if  it  pot  over 
the  shock,  it  couldn’t  possibly 
fail  to  choke  to  death.” 

“A  President  who  has  no 
weipht  with  his  party  and  a 
l)arty  which  has  no  weipht  any¬ 
how,  are  not  likely  to  make  a 


We  have  the 

FACTS  ON 
ELECTIONS 

in  the  United  States 
and  abroad 


We've  got  the  greatest 
little  helper  any  political 
reporter  ever  had: 

THE  SHOUP  ELECTOMAP  '62. 
prepared  by  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Institute 
of  Washington,  D.C. 

It's  a  big  map  (35''x45''), 
invaluable  for  your  elecbon 
coverage. 

For  your  FREE  ELECTOMAP. 
research  for  your  story, 
or  just  general  information, 
call  or  write: 

THE  SHOUP 
VOTING  MACHINE 
CORPORATION 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DEPARTMENT 
400  Chester  Pike, 

Ridley  Park,  Pa. 

LE  2-8100 


u.seful  combination  at  any  time.” 

Personal  Purti>un>liip 

Partisanship  of  the  personal 
l)ress  of  the  time  is  demon¬ 
strated  in  these  parapraphs  and 
alonp  with  the  personal  animosi¬ 
ties  amonp  the  different  news- 
l)a))ers,  it  makes  the  formation 
of  the  ANPA  in  this  bitter 
milieu  seem  incredible  to  the 
l)oint  of  the  miraculous. 

Turninp  from  the  editorial 
pape,  let’s  peruse  some  of  the 
headlines  and  news  stories  of 
the  Tribune.  We  note: 

“A  fairly  pood  presentation 
of  ‘The  School  for  Scandal’  may 
be  seen  at  Wallack’s  Theatre.” 

“The  funeral  of  General  Lopan 
took  place  yesterday  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  of  the  Capitol 
at  noon.” 

“The  experts  who  have  been 
examininp  the  feasibility  of 
electric  motors  for  the  Third- 
ave.  surface  road  have  reported 
that  such  a  motive  power  is 
entirely  practicable.” 

There  are  stories  about  the 
death  of  Bishop  Potter  (Epis¬ 
copal)  and  a  visit  by  Cardinal 
Giblwns  (Catholic)  of  Balti- 


Hups  At  Trtmpli 

A  Column  headed  “Gossip  At 
the  Capital,”  reported:  “Wash- 
inpton  correspondents  describe 
the  dispraceful  behavior  of 
society  at  recent  receptions 
piven  by  foreipn  ambassadors, 
likeninp  it  with  more  force  than 
elepance  to  the  pushinp  of  hops 
at  a  trouph.  But  if  hops  alwund 
at  the  seat  of  Government,  let  it 
l>e  remembered  that  this  is  a 
reform  Administration.  The 
crowdinp  for  feed  at  society 
entertainments  is  nothinp  com¬ 
pared  with  the  pressure  for 
office  at  the  departments.”  (The 
Times  headed  a  similar  story: 
“The  Great  American  Hop.  He 
Attends  The  Chinese  Minister’s 
Ball.  And  Dispraces  Wa.shinpton 
Society  By  His  Greedy  Rush 
To  The  Refreshment  Tables.” 

Some  Tribune  headlines  (all 
are  in  capitals  and  all  are  one- 


ROOM  ARRANGEMENTS  are 
worked  out  by  John  Cunningham, 
ANPA  mail  room  supervisor  who  is 
in  charge  of  physical  arrangements 
for  the  convention. 

column  and  all  have  a  sinple 
top  line  with  multiple  secondary 
heads)  pive  news  and  flavor  of 
the  era: 

“The  President’s  Reception. 
Gettinp  Throuph  By  A  Supreme 
Effort — Dull  Ceremony  At  The 
White  House  Till  Mrs.  Cleveland 
Charmed  The  Veterans.” 

“Prisoners  Of  Poverty. 
Women  Wape- Workers,  Their 
Trades  And  Their  Lives.”  (A 
series  by  Helen  Campbell). 

“Grant  In  His  Friendships. 
Varierl  Intimacies  In  Military 
And  Civil  Life.”  (By  Gen.  Adam 
Badeau). 

“Bip  Fire  In  A  Brooklyn  Flat- 
House.” 

I’nfaithful  Vi’ife 

“An  Unfaithful  Wife  Shot 
Dead.  Her  Husband  Attempts 
Suicide  After  The  Murder.  He 
Will  Recover.” 

“All  The  Family  Poisoned. 
Mysterious  Occurrence  In  Brook¬ 
lyn.” 

“Sendinp  A  Ball  Into  His 
Brain.  A  Younp  Lawyer  Insane 
From  Study.” 

“A  Policeman’s  Fatal  Shot. 


HURLETRON 


Register  Controls 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 


Firinp  At  A  Roundsman  While 
Drunk.  Caupht  By  His  Superior 
Officer  In  A  Shanty — A  Striipple 
With  The  Frenzied  Man  In  The 
Street.” 

“The  News  In  London.  Mr. 
Gladstone  Hopes  To  Repain 
Command  Of  The  Unionist 
Radicals.” 

“Reception  At  The  White 
House.  Mrs.  Cleveland’s 
Friendly  Grip  Makes  An  Im¬ 
pression.” 

Editor  SufToratod 

“An  Editor  Suffocated.  De- 
structive  Flames  In  Hartford. 

An  Explosion  In  The  Store —  1l 
Heat’y  Losses  And  Insurance.”  r 
(Thomas  R.  Lauphton,  clerk  of  • 
the  Fire  Board  and  one  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Hartford  j 
Times,  tvas  killed  tvhen  he  was  i 
trapped  at  the  back  of  a  store.  < 
“He  had  broken  the  plass  and 
vainly  tried  to  tear  away  the 
bars.” 

“Talks  With  Baseball  Men. 
The  Metropolitan  Club’s  Pros¬ 
pects.”  (The  new'  Mets  l)epan 
this  month). 

“A  Hupe  Office  Buildinp.  The 
Equitable’s  New  Home.  A  Film 
Of  Granite  Covers  An  Acre — 
Novel  Features  Of  The  Struc¬ 
ture.”  (It  was  nine  stories  on 
which  there  was  a  two-stor>’ 
tow’er.  Equitable  moved  into  a 
skyscraper  buildinp  at  Rocke-  ■ 
feller  Center  last  year). 

“Elevated  Cars  In  Broadway. 
The  Metropolitan  Transit 
Scheme.” 

“Bismarck  On  The  News¬ 
papers.  Danpers  In  Followinp 
Press  Opinions.” 

Franklin's  Rirlliilay 

“On  Franklin’s  Birthday.  An¬ 
nual  Dinner  Of  The  Typothetae. 
Speeches  By  General  Woodford, 
Colonel  McClure,  Stilson  Hutch¬ 
ins  And  Others.” 

“The  London  Theatre  Horror. 
More  Particulars  Of  The  Catas¬ 
trophe.  A  Mad  Strupple  For 
Life  —  Infants  Smothered  In 
Their  Mothers’  Arms.” 

“Lincoln,  Grave  And  Gay. 
Sketched  By  Ex-Representative  I 
Brandepee.”  f 

“She  Refu.sed  To  Marry  Him.  t 
That  Was  The  Reason  Why  He 
Shot  Her.” 

“The  Outrapes  In  Texas.  Elec¬ 
tions  Controlled  By  Armed  Men.” 

Nepro  Is  Barred 

“A  Nepro  Not  Admitted. 
Action  Of  The  Younp  Men’s 
Institute.” 

“Thirteen  Chicapo  ‘Boodlers’.” 

There  was  a  stronp  editorial 
on  “Provide  For  National 
Defenses.”  A  “Personal”  column 
recorded.  “The  Princess  of 
Wales  plays  the  zither  well  and 
now  her  husband  has  taken  up 


(Continued  on  pape  136) 
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COMING  UP,  A  U.N. 
PRAVDA  IN  THE  SKY? 

Space  Communications  Series - Column  No.  3 

By  Alice  Widener,  I’libliisher,  L.S.A.  Magazine 

(Space  Communications  columns  Nos.  I  and  2  available  on  request.) 

NEW  \ORK  C1T\ — To  what  end  should  a  global  space  communications 
satellite  system  be  used? 

In  finding  the  answer,  .Americans  must  decide  whether  they  wish  the 
system  to  be  a  complicated  political  instrument  or  a  simple  utility. 

Indubitably,  there  are  matters  of  international  concern  involved  in  the 
new  space  communications  system.  President  Kennedy  recognizes  this,  and 
so  does  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Si'iences  Committee.  .Nil  proposed  Congressional  measures  for  setting 
up  a  new  space  communications  system  include  a  suggestion  for  study  of 
what  could  be  the  most  constructive  and  suitable  role  for  the  United 
.Nations  to  play. 

If  the  U.N.  were  different  from  what  it  is,  such  a  role  might  possibly  be 
found.  But  as  the  U.N.  is  presently  constituted,  there  are  grave  dangers 
involved  in  any  U.N.  space  communications  efforts  except  technical  one# 
through  the  International  Telecommunications  Union  and  World  Meteoro¬ 
logical  Organization. 

Thi-  terrible  pitfalls  of  an  entangling  U.S.-U.N.  alliance  in  space  com¬ 
munications  were  exposed  March  20.  1%2,  in  the  speech  made  by  Platon 
Morozov,  Soviet  delegate,  to  the  U.N.  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Outer  Space.  The  official  verbatim  U.N.  record  (.\/.\C  105/PV.  3)  shows 
that  after  Mr.  Morozov  poured  forth  the  usual  Red  cot*xistence  blandish¬ 
ments.  he  stressed  the  fact  that  “with  the  passage  of  time,  the  utilization  of 
artificial  satellites  for  setting  up  radio  conimunicationt,  and  television 
systems  would  link  not  only  countries  but  continents,  and  would  facilitate 
the  exchange  of  cultural,  scientific  and  other  values.  .Ml  this  would 
strengthen  the  contacts  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  countries  and 
continents  ...” 

What  are  the  “other  values”  meant  hy  Morozov?  Political  and  military 
ones?  It  is  the  Communists'  announced  propaganda  policy  to  appeul  to 
people  in  non-Communist  nations  “over  the  heads  of  their  governments” 
in  order  to  overthrow  those  governments.  This  is  why  Khrushchev  vlefamed 
the  President  of  the  United  States  before  .3.000  of  the  world’s  leading 
journalists  in  Paris  two  years  ago.  This  is  why  Khrushchev  later  made 
balcony  speeches  from  the  Soviet  Embassy  to  street  crowds  on  Park 
Avenue  in  .New  York  City  during  his  visit  to  the  United  .Nations.  .\nd  this 
is  why  Platon  Morozov  recently  told  the  U.N.  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Outer  Space,  “My  statement  Indore  this  Committee  would  not  l)e 
complete,  however,  if  I  failed  to  allude  to  the  very  important  problems 
which  will  face  this  Committee  in  the  field  of  the  stuily  of  the  juridical 
problems  which  are  involved  ...” 

Mr.  Morozov  continued  that  in  the  Soviet  view,  “it  is  necessary  to  provide 
juridical  provisions  which  would  prohibit  any  activities  in  outer  space  such 
as  telecommunications  or  television  satellites,  which  might  be  used  for  war 
propaganda  or  propaganda  of  racial  hatred.” 

.Nt  this  point,  several  knowing  members  of  the  U.N.  Secretariat  gasped. 
“Here  we  go,”  they  murmured  to  one  another,  “the  Freedom  of  Information 
Convention  coming  up  in  space!” 

This  is  the  proposal — largely  written  hy  UNESCO  and  currently  being 
redrafted  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly — that  sends  shudders  down  the 
spine  of  every  .\merican  publisher  who  is  a  real  one,  not  a  propagandist. 
.\  few  years  ago,  EMitor  &  Publisher  described  the  proposed  U.N.  Freedom 
of  Information  Convention  as  “a  monstrosity  promising  to  do  more  to 
hamp«‘r  freedom  of  information  around  the  world  than  to  foster  it.” 

The  people  of  the  free  world  know  very  well  what  Soviet  delegate 
Morozov  and  every  other  Communist  means  by  “war  propaganda”  and 
“racial  hatred.”  The  Reds  don’t  mean  what  we  do  by  these  terms.  They 
work  day  and  night  in  all  lands  to  promote  racial  hatred  as  a  means 
toward  gaining  political  power,  and  they  foment  what  they  call  “just 
wars”  and  “liberation  wars”  such  as  civil  wars,  the  Korean  War  and 
present  Vietnam  War. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  only  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet  bloc  at  the 
United  Nations  who  have  a  concept  of  freedom  of  information  entirely 
different  from  our  own.  Most  governments  in  .Nfrica,  .Asia  and  Latin  .\meri- 
ca  take  a  completely  cynical  attitude  toward  it  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
impose  full  press  and  radio  censorship  in  their  countries  whenever  they 
choose. 

The  day  before  Morozov  spoke  to  the  U.N.  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Outer  .Space,  it  was  addressed  by  U.S.  delegate  Francis  Plimpton,  who 
Mid,  “President  Kennedy  suggested  that  the  USSR  join  the  United  States 
in  a  cooperative  effort  in  space  communications.” 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  USSR  will  demand  as  the  price  for  .«uch  coopera¬ 
tion  the  juridical  enforcement  by  treaty  of  a  U.N.  Freedom  of  Information 
Convention  written  to  suit  Red  concepts. 

If  ever  we  were  to  accede  to  such  a  demand,  we  would  be  forced  to 
surrender  our  dearest  possession — our  Constitutional  right  to  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press,  which  we  now  enjoy  on  land,  undersea  and  in  space. 

Heaven  forbid  that  we  Americans  should  sanction  creation  of  a  U.N. 
Pravda-type  global  space  communications  satellite  system! 


ALICE  WIDENER 


“Her  dynamic  rise  in  this  field  is  nothin^  short  of 
phenomenal.  Totlay,  her  thrice-weekly  s\TnIicated  col¬ 
umn  on  national  and  international  affairs  reaches 
millions  of  readers  in  the  U.S.  anti  abroatl  through 
leading  newspapers.'’ 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER — ^iovemher  25,  1961 

.•Mice  Widener  has  given  The  Enquirer's  editorial  page  one  of  its 
brightest  spots.  What  our  readers  find  in  her  column  rarely  appears 
elsewhere.  This  is  a  tribute  not  so  much  to  her  resourcefulness  as  to 
her  judgment  and  insight. 

Thomas  S,  Gephardt,  Editorial  Page  Editor,  CINCINNATI  E^Qt  IRER 

.\lice  Widener’s  column  is  one  of  the  most  pwpular  features  of 
The  Shreveport  Journal’s  editorial  page.  Its  great  news  value  has 
caused  us  to  run  it  on  page  one  at  least  once  a  week  for  more  than 
a  year.  Mrs.  Widener  is  a  circulation  builder. 

George  W,  Shannon,  Editor,  SHREVEPORT  ]OCRN Ah 

One  outstanding  merit  of  her  columns  is  that  her  views  are  based 
on  facts  that  she  obviously  has  uncovered. 

Charles  J.  Leuin,  Editor  tmd  General  Manager,  THE  (Neu;  Bedford)  STANDARD^TIMES 

.Mice  Widener’s  hard-hitting  column  is  invaluable  to  the  Daily 
.American.  The  meticulous  research  and  the  marshalling  of  facts 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  keep  our  readers  constantly  up-to-date  on 
developments  in  the  conspiracy  against  our  way  of  life. 

Ed  HilU  Executive  Editor,  ROME  (Italy)  DAILY  AMERICAN 

We  have  been  impressed  by  the  thorough  research,  the  readable 
writing  style  and  the  original  approach  Mrs.  Widener  applies  in  her 
work.  1  do  not  believe  we  have  another  column  that  is  read  more  often 
or  provokes  more  letters  than  hers  does. 

Jameson  G,  Campaigne,  Editor,  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 

Somehow  Mrs.  Widener  builds  a  personality  into  the  writing  of 
comment  and  public  issues,  both  national  and  international.  ^  e  have 
found  every  column  to  be  of  the  same  high  caliber  and  surprising  in 
their  variety  and  authority. 

Robert  r.  Biuj.  Co-Publisher,  THE  JANESVILLE  GAZETTE 

Alice  fTidener  s  column,  sold  on  an  exclusive  basis,  appears  also 
in  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Daily  News,  Dallas  Morning  News, 
Memphis  Commercial  .Appeal,  Tampa  Tribune,  Longview  (Wash.) 
Daily  News,  Omaha  World  Herald,  Dothan  (.Ala.)  Eagle,  Oakland 
Tribune,  Columbus  Dispatch,  Tallahassee  Democrat,  Houston 
Chronicle,  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press  Telegram . and  others. 
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the  banjo.”  An  adv'ertisement 
for  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  then  on 
14th  Street,  offered  Hamburg 
embroideries,  ladies’  muslin 
underwear  —  gowns,  drawers, 
chemise — Foulard  sateens  and 
novelty  velvets. 

There  were  many  headlines 
about  Churchill — Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  father  of  Winston 
Churchill.  Often  the  first  column 
of  the  first  page  was  headed 
“The  Xews  Of  London.” 

The  New-York  Times,  edited 
by  George  Jones,  usually  used 
even  more  conser\'ative  one-line, 
one-column  headlines  than  the 
Tribune. 

Times  Headlines 

Times  examples:  “A  Ne^v 
Mayor  In  Harness.  Old  World 
News  By  Cable.  Dead  Amid  His 
Wealth — A  Philadelphia  Miser 
Comes  To  A  Dismal  End.  Why 
She  Wants  A  Divorce — Mrs. 
Hurlburt  Says  Her  Husband 
Got  Drunk.  The  Coal  Handlers’ 
Strike.  ‘Lalwr’  In  New-Jersey. 
Verdi’s  New  ‘Otello’ — VV’hat  Is 
Known  Of  The  Coming  Event 
At  LaScala.  The  Peace  Of 
Europe.  The  German  Elections. 
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The  Strike  In  Boston.  Mementos 
Of  Lincoln.  Vanderbilt’s  New 
Yacht”  (William  K.  Vander¬ 
bilt’s  “Alva”). 

The  Times  carried  an  editorial 
on  “Gathering  War  Clouds”  and 
another  on  “Russian  Plans,”  in 
which  it  asserted:  “The  reporte<l 
alliance  may  force  England  to 
fight  single-handed  against  Rus¬ 
sia  in  Central  Asia  and  deprive 
her  of  an  opportunity  to  contend 
against  this  enemy  in  a  general 
European  conflict  on  Pmropean 
battlefields  with  the  assistance 
of  European  allies.” 

Both  the  Times  and  the  Trib¬ 
une  headed  their  daily  Iwok 
review  columns:  “New  Publica¬ 
tions.” 


Twelve  Papes 

One  day  the  Times  editorial 
columns  W’ere  headed  with  this 
warning:  “This  morning  the 
Daily  Times  consists  of  Twelve 
Pages.  Every  newsdealer  is 
bound  to  deliver  the  paper  in  its 
complete  form,  and  any  failure 
to  do  so  should  be  reported  at 
the  publication  office.” 

Of  George  Hearst,  who  was 
to  become  a  Senator  and  who 
was  the  father  of  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst,  the  Times  head¬ 
lined:  “Hearst’s  Boodle  Canv’ass. 
A  Claim  That  It  Will  Succeed 
In  California.  Alleged  ‘Hold- 
Over’  Senators  Who  May 
Obstruct  Mr.  Hearst’s  Progress 
To  The  Senate.”  Another  day’s 
headline:  “Mr.  Hearst  Gets 
Angry.  California’s  Seat  In  The 
Senate  Not  Yet  Knocked  Down.” 
One  of  the  stories  asserted : 
“The  two  men  w’ho  have  the 
handling  of  Hearst’s  sack  are 
giving  much  dissatisfaction  in 
their  work.” 

Virginia  Integration 

A  Times  integration  headline 
proclaimed:  “At  W’ork  Side  By 
Side.  White  Men  And  Black 
Men  In  Richmond  Shops.  Vir¬ 
ginians  Who  Have  Hopes.  Old- 
Time  Pride  Losing  Foothold.” 
Another  Times  headline:  “A 
Pretty  Kettle  Of  Fish.  Railroads 
Reaching  Out  On  All  Sides. 
Which  Will  Swallow  Which  In 
This  Many-Cornered  Squabble? 
Jay  Gould  At  The  Finish.” 
(Jay  Gould’s  last  surviving 
child,  the  Duchess  de  Talley¬ 
rand,  died  last  winter). 

^’hite  House  ‘Toilets’ 

The  story  of  a  new  play  was 
headed  by  the  Times:  “Mr. 
Daly’s  Great  Triumph.  ‘The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew’  Greeted 
With  Cheers.  Honors  For  The 
Artists,  For  The  Play,  and  For 
Mr.  Augustin  Daly — Complete 
Success  of  the  Manager’s  Great¬ 
est  Achievement.”  The  story  of 
a  Washington  social  event  was 
headed:  “A  Dinner  To  The 
Cabinet.  The  White  House  Elab¬ 


TWO  LILLIANS  check  attendance 
rosters  for  the  convention.  At  left 
Lillian  Seiden,  at  right,  Lillian 
Kroger,  both  ANPA  secretaries. 

orately  Decorated.  A  Wealth  of 
Flowers  and  Plants  In  the  State 
Apartments — The  Guests  and 
The  Ladies’  Toilets.”  A  Times 
crime  story  head:  “Two  Mur¬ 
derers  At  Bay.  Death  Chosen  As 
the  Only  Means  of  Escape.  A 
Frightful  Tragedy  In  White 
Plains.  Follow'ed  By  A  Suicide 
on  the  Banks  of  the  Bronx.” 

Under  head,  “Press  Points,” 
the  Times  quoted  squibs  from 
other  papers.  Sample:  “A  citi¬ 
zen  of  Deadwood,  Dakota, 
reached  home  the  other  night 
earlier  than  usual.  He  had  bwn 
chased  by  a  ghost. — Chicago 
News."  Under  head  of  “Other 
Papers’  Ideas.”  similar  items 
were  copied.  Sample:  “Young 
lady  tourists  in  Florida  continue 
to  ask  if  there  is  any  bus  that 
runs  to  Kissimmee  —  Louisville 
Courier- Journal."  An  editorial 
paragraph  observed:  “The  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evening  Post  has  been 
seized  wdth  his  old  trouble.  He 
suffers  acutely  whenever  his 
infallibility  is  impeached.” 

Publishers’  Convention 

On  Feb.  18,  1887,  the  Times, 
with  characteristic  thorough¬ 
ness,  carried  two  fat  paragraphs 
at  the  bottom  of  page  three 
headed  “The  Publishers’  Con¬ 
vention.”  The  Rochester  dispatch 
listed  all  new^spaper  publishers 
attending  the  convention  and 
the  first  officers  elected  for  the 
association  “of  the  mutual  bene¬ 
fit  order.” 

The  Evening  Post,  which  had 
been  founded  by  Alexander 
Hamilton,  was  even  more  con- 
serv’ative  in  headlines  and  make¬ 
up  than  its  contemporaries.  E.  L. 
Godkin  was  editor,  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  Carl  Schurz,  who  had 
.succeeded  poet  William  Cullen 
Bryant. 

The  Post  favored  the  briefest 
sort  of  one-line  cap  top  heads, 
such  as:  “The  Aldermen.  Eng¬ 
lish  Politics.  The  Speakership. 


Mayor  Hewett.  The  Broadway 
Scandal.  Two  Railroad  Wrecks. 
Albany.  Washington.  The  Pul>- 
lic  Works.  The  Senatorship. 
London  Topics.  The  Salmugundi 
Club.  A  New  Boycott.  Litera¬ 
ture.  Hissing  Queen  Victoria. 
Bismarck’s  Speech.  The  Coal 
Strike.  The  White  Plains  Mur¬ 
der.  The  Trunk  Murder.  The 
Queen’s  Jubilee.  Storms  And 
High  Water.”  Under  top  head  of 
Artificial  Cold,”  it  added: 
“Natural  Ice  Supplanted  In 
Many  Places.” 

Charles  A.  Dana,  w’ho  had 
founded  the  Sun  many  years 
before,  was  still  editor  when  the 
ANPA  was  bom.  Some  Sun 
headlines  of  1887 :  “News  From 
The  Old  World.  Life  In  The 
Metropolis.  How  The  Curler 
Plays  (with  five  wood  cuts). 
Talk  Over  Turf  Matters.  Ball 
Players  Of  The  Past.  A  Burg¬ 
lar’s  Confession.  Peace  On  The 
Coal  Docks.  Both  Bound  And 
Gagged.  The  Base  Ball  Conun¬ 
drum.” 

And  with  that  conundrum  we 
take  our  leave  reluctantly  of  the 
New  York  City  new’spapers  as 
they  appeared  w’hen  newspaper¬ 
men  were  meeting  in  Albany 
“to  form  a  more  perfect  union” 
or  rather  their  first  association. 
• 

‘Be  Kind  to  Criminals’ 
Series  Wins  Prize 

Philadelphia 

Joseph  Daughen,  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News,  has  won  the 
Philadelphia  Press  Association’s 
Gold  Typewriter  Award. 

A  gold  typewriter,  the  gift  of 
the  F  &  M  Schaefer  Brewing 
Co.,  was  given  for  his  series  on 
Pennsylvania’s  “No  Bail  Law,” 
which  the  Daily  News  retitled 
the  “Be  Kind  to  Criminals”  act. 
It’s  probably  the  only  law  on 
the  books  that  Philadelphia  po¬ 
lice  and  magistrates  have  re¬ 
fused  to  observe,  chiefly  because 
of  Mr.  Daughen’s  disclosures. 
The  bill  might  have  allowed 
thousands  of  criminals  to  slip 
through  the  law’s  fingers. 

The  law  was  to  go  into  effect 
last  Nov.  18.  On  Nov.  1,  Mr. 
Daughen’s  stories  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Daily  News.  By  the 
time  the  18th  rolled  around,  the 
law  was  meaningless. 

• 

Circnlators  Elect 

Kansas  City 

Mid-west  Circulation  Manag¬ 
ers  Association  elected  Neal 
Wallace  of  Seottsbluff  (Neb.) 
Star-Herald  as  president.  Other 
new  officers  include  Bob  Sorrells, 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas 
Democrat,  first  vicepresident ; 
and  Hedge  Holm,  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times,  second  vice- 
president. 
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Blue  Ribbon  Mat 


for  every 
advertising  need 

Silvertone  Impresfomats 

The  highest  quality  mat  made  for  fine  screen 
magazine  and  color  work. 


Blue  Ribbon  Mats 

for  hot  molding  where  a  sensitive  base  and 
coating  is  required.  High  fidelity  in  reproduc¬ 
ing  originals. 


Blue  Ribbon  BC  Mats 

have  the  same  sensitive  base  as  the  regular 
Blue  Ribbon  mats  but  with  a  little  stronger 
facing.  They  withstand  undercutting  on  the 
originals. 


Blue  Ribbon  UC  Mats 

are  curve  casting  mats,  sensitive  enough  to 
take  a  fine  impression,  but  strong  enough  to 
be  cast  in  a  pony  or  Junior. 


Blue  Ribbon  ROP  CC  Mats 

are  the  ultimate  in  direct  curve  casting  mats 
suitable  for  use  in  automatics.  As  many  as 
25  casts  have  been  made  without  impairment. 
This  is  the  original  direct  curve  cast  mat  for 
general  newspaper  campaign  purposes,  both 
black  and  white  and  color.  It  gives  once  re¬ 
moved  quality. 


Blue  Ribbon  Contrast  Mats 

for  hot  molding,  when  sharp  color  contrast 
between  molded  and  unmolded  areas  is  de¬ 
sired,  providing  excellent  readability.  Ample 
casts — accurate  register  for  color  work. 


CERTIFIED 


BLUE  RIBBON  MATS 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

555  Fifth  Avenue  Dept.  P  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Houston  Harts 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

me  and  said  he  was  poinp  to  fire 
Bert  but  I  told  him  ‘if  you  want 
to  ruin  me  in  this  town  just 
fire  Bert.”  DeMontmollin  heard 
about  this  and  came  around  to 
apologize. 

The  sheriff,  Frank  Duckworth, 
jumped  Harte  on  an  issue  the 
publisher  can’t  recall. 

“We  were  on  the  street  and  I 
was  on  the  losing  end.  Oscar 
.\ppelt,  a  ranchman,  came  by, 
reached  out  and  pulled  me  up 
on  the  running  board  of  his  car. 
He  offered  me  his  six-shooter  to 
go  after  the  sheriff  but  I 
declined.” 

Mr.  Harte  was  married  in  1921 
in  Kansas  City  to  the  former 
Isabel  McCutcheon  of  Pilot 
Grove,  Mo.  Their  sons,  Edward 
H.  and  Houston  H.  Jr.,  are  top 
executives  in  the  Harte-Hanks 
enterprises. 

The  oil  play  that  brought  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  great  Yates  Oil 
Field  in  1926  began  moving  into 
West  Texas  soon  after  Mr. 
Harte  took  over. 

Eager  Young  Staff 

By  1928,  in  addition  to  buy- 


Standard-Times  and  the  Ev'e- 
ning  Standard.  He  began  hiring 
an  eager  young  staff,  many  of 
them  Texans  and  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
graduates. 

One  problem  was  getting  his 
newspapers  delivered  over  a 
sparsely  settled  area  the  size  of 
the  state  of  Ohio. 

He  solved  that  by  buying  the 
Sunset  Motor  Lines  and  incor- 
jKjrating  the  trucking  firm,  with 
a  partner,  for  $10,000.  The 
Standard-Times  sold  its  interest 
in  the  lines  recently  for  $2,750,- 
000.  Its  own  trucks  now  travel 
2,800  miles  nightly  in  delivering 
the  new’spapers. 

A  ‘Lyndon’  Man 

Mr.  Harte  also  began  as¬ 
suming  civic  leadership  in  the 
rapidly-expanding  region.  He 
was  depression-era  president  of 
the  West  Texas  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  organizing  80  com¬ 
munities  to  beautify  cities. 
Scores  of  honors  for  his  work 
on  college  boards  and  civic  en¬ 
terprises  follow’ed.  He  served  for 
12  years  either  as  director  or 
vicepresident  of  the  world  new's- 
gathering  service.  The  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 

Mr.  Harte  never  had  a  private 


City  room  workers  often  heard 
one-sided  long-distance  telephone 
conversations  in  which  he 
shouted  suggestions  to  national 
political  figures  such  as  his  good 
friend  “Lyndon.” 

Mr.  Harte  supported  Lyndon 
Johnson  in  every  race  he  entered 
from  congressman  to  president. 

The  Standard-Times  took  its 
first  political  stand  wdien  it  came 
out  against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in 
1923. 

Mr.  Harte  always  discounted 
his  political  influence  and  told 
prospective  candidates  his  sup¬ 
port  would  hurt  them  more  than 
it  would  help. 

But  political  action  has  a  w'ay 
of  coming  surprisingly  fast  on 
projects  involving  his  beloved 
West  Texas. 

“Houston  Harte  is  a  kind  but 
outspoken  man  with  a  brusque 
manner  that  sometimes  gives  the 
impression  of  toughness,”  an 
associate  once  said.  “He  never 
rides  his  men  but  nobody  ever 
forgets  who  is  boss,  either.  They 
can  depend  on  his  backing  and 
help  in  any  situation,  w'hich 
probably  is  one  reason  why  he 
inspired  intense  loyalty  among 
those  who  helped  build  his  new‘s- 
papers.” 

Editor's  Must 


of  Missouri  School  of  Journal- 1 
ism.  Then  they  ran  the  wire! 
service  story  on  Page  one  with  I 
a  headline  in  small  type:  “.■VnJ 
geloan  Among  Three  News,  i 
papermen  to  Receive  Honors.”  I 

Gradually  his  new'spapers  be¬ 
gan  to  print  more  about  his 
activities,  including  by-line  arti¬ 
cles  he  wrote  during  travels 
abroad. 

One  of  these  was  an  inter- 1 
view  with  Gen.  Dwight  D,  j 
Eisenhow'er  w’ho  indicated  he' 
hoped  his  native  state  of  Texas 
w’ould  support  him  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  but  declined  to  be  quoted, 
directlv  to  that  effect. 

I 

‘In  Our  Image'  " 

In  later  years,  Mr.  Harte  sven 
found  time  to  edit  the  Bible  by! 
.stripping  away  phrases  thati 
interrupt  the  narrative  of  26 1 
Old  Testament  stories  and  put-i 
ting  them  in  a  book,  “In  Ourl 
Image,”  that  could  be  easily' 
read. 

This  resulted  after  he  asked! 
his  son,  Houston,  Jr.,  w'hat  good] 
books  he  was  reading  and  sai 
it  was  time  he  read  the  Bible,  j 

The  son  replied  he  hadn’:! 
found  the  Bible  interesting.  Mr 
Harte,  a  Presbyterian,  bega 
by  getting  the  opinions  of  lead 


ing  other  papers,  he  had  e.x- 
panded  his  San  Angelo  property 
into  the  morning  and  Sunday 


office  until  he  moved  into  the 
newspapers’  present  modernistic 
building  in  1951. 


Mr.  Harte  is  one  of  his  new’s¬ 
papers’  best  reporters  and  edi¬ 
torial  writers  but  spelling  isn’t 
one  of  his  strong  points. 

A  new  editor  learned  this  to 
his  chagrin  when  he  railroaded 
(sent  to  the  printer  wnthout 
editing)  one  of  the  boss’  stories 
with  a  misspelled  name. 

“Don’t  you  ever  print  a  story 
of  mine  without  copyreading  it,” 
Mr.  Harte  admonished. 

In  his  early  days,  Mr.  Harte 
avoided  personal  publicity  in 
his  newspapers. 

His  San  Angelo  editors  hewed 
to  this  policy  until  1931  when 
he  received  a  distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  medal  from  the  University 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Differs  Opportunities 

invectlgate  the  development* 
that  are  taking  place — In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8500,000,000  Invested 
In  Australia. 

To  kssD  In  touch  with  msrkstino, 
sdvsrtiilng,  pubiilhinq  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  raad 
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ing  clergymen  regarding  th- 
Bible’s  greatest  stories.  Tli. 
noted  artist,  Guy  Row’e,  illus-A 
trated  the  book.  f 

About  90,000  copies  of  “Ir 
Our  Image”  published  in  1941 
by  the  Oxford  University  Press 
have  been  sold;  it  still  is  ii 
demand.  Mr.  Harte  assigned  hi' 
share  of  the  royalties  to  thost 
who  helped  him  produce  thi 
book. 

“I  didn’t  want  anyone  sayingl 
made  money  from  the  Bible,”  ht 
said. 

Mr.  Harte’s  mother,  Elizabeth 
Houston,  came  to  America  as  i 
girl  from  Londenderry,  in  north 
ern  Ireland,  impelled  by  an  in¬ 
tense  desire  for  a  college  educa 
tion. 

Studied  .\rcliitccture 

The  family  legend  is  that  shi 
went  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohi* 
railroad  station  in  Baltimor 
and  asked  for  a  ticket  to  a  col 
lege  tow’n  as  far  west  as  he 
money  would  take. her. 

She  paid  her  way  through 
the  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  norma 
school  by  working  as  a  cook  ir 
the  home  of  a  professor,  Williar 
F.  Behlmann,  where  she  becam 
as  one  of  the  family.  Then  sh 
taught  and  became  a  principa 
at  the  Knobnoster,  Mo.,  schoo. 

“That  was  pretty  good  for  J 
woman  in  1891,  especially  afte 
a  struggle  like  my  mother  had,’’ 
Mr.  Harte  said.  She  died  whe^ 
he  was  six  days  old. 

His  mother  met  his  father 
(Continued  on  page  140) 
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of  engineering  and  architectural  services 
rendered  by  Lockwood  Greene.  A  sam¬ 
pling  of  these  projects,  both  major  and 

minor,  in  the  highly 
HCWSpnpBr  specialized  news- 
paper-and-printing  field 
is  presented  pictorially 
printing  in  a  new  brochure 

plants 
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Huber  technician 
examines  a  pulldown  of 
news  ink  oil  for  cleanliness 
against  standard 
specifications. 


Huber  checks 
news  ink 

every  step  of  the  way 


You  can  learn 
hoiv  we  make 
high-quality 
news  inks  by 
%vriting  for 
the  issue  of 
Huber  News 
which 

describes  the 
process. 


Constant  quality  control  is  maintained  to  check  raw  materials  and  manu¬ 
facturing  steps  at  H  uber  plants  and  service  stations.  Although  untouched 
by  human  hands,  our  inks  receive  the  greatest  attention  and  control. 


J.  M.  HUBER  CORPORATION  •  INK  DIVISION 
1478  Chestnut  Avenue,  Hillside,  N.  J. 


Houston  Harte 

(Continued  from  paf/e  22) 


me  and  said  he  was  Roinpr  to  fire 
Rert  but  I  told  him  ‘if  you  want 
to  ruin  me  in  this  town  just 
fire  Rert.”  DeMontmollin  heard 
about  this  and  came  around  to 
apologize. 

The  sheriff,  Frank  Duckworth, 
jumped  Harte  on  an  issue  the 
publisher  can’t  recall. 

‘‘We  were  on  the  street  and  I 
was  on  the  losing  end.  Oscar 
.■\ppelt,  a  ranchman,  came  by, 
reached  out  and  pulled  me  up 
on  the  running  board  of  his  car. 
He  offered  me  his  six-shooter  to 
go  after  the  sheriff  but  I 
declined.” 

Mr.  Harte  was  married  in  1921 
in  Kansas  City  to  the  former 
Isabel  McCutcheon  of  Pilot 
Grove,  Mo.  Their  sons,  Edward 
H.  and  Houston  H.  Jr.,  are  top 
executives  in  the  Harte-Hanks 
enterprises. 

The  oil  play  that  brought  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  great  Yates  Oil 
Field  in  1926  began  moving  into 
West  Texas  soon  after  Mr. 
Harte  took  over. 

Eager  Young  Slafl' 

Ry  1928,  in  addition  to  buy¬ 
ing  other  papers,  he  had  ex¬ 
panded  his  San  Angelo  property 
into  the  morning  and  Sunday 


Standard-Times  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Standard.  He  began  hiring 
an  eager  young  staff,  many  of 
them  Texans  and  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
graduates. 

One  problem  was  getting  his 
newspapers  delivered  over  a 
sparsely'  settled  area  the  size  of 
the  state  of  Ohio. 

He  solve<l  that  by'  buy'ing  the 
Sunset  Motor  Lines  and  incor- 
{Kirating  the  trucking  firm,  w'ith 
a  partner,  for  $10,000.  The 
Standard-Times  sold  its  interest 
in  the  lines  recently  for  $2,750,- 
000.  Its  own  trucks  now  travel 
2,800  miles  nightly  in  delivering 
the  newspapers. 

A  ‘Lyndon’  Man 

Mr.  Harte  also  began  as¬ 
suming  civic  leadership  in  the 
rapidly'-expanding  region.  He 
was  depression-era  president  of 
the  West  Texas  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  organizing  80  com¬ 
munities  to  beautify'  cities. 
Scores  of  honors  for  his  work 
on  college  boards  and  civic  en¬ 
terprises  followed.  He  served  for 
12  years  either  as  director  or 
v'icepresident  of  the  w'orld  new's- 
gathering  service.  The  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 

Mr.  Harte  never  had  a  private 
office  until  he  moved  into  the 
newspapers’  present  modernistic 
building  in  1951. 


■  iKEirPLliVre...plant  expansions. ..plant 
modernizations ...  are  all  within  the  scope 
of  engineering  and  architectural  services 
rendered  by  Lockwood  Greene.  A  sam¬ 
pling  of  these  projects,  both  major  and 

minor,  in  the  highly 
HCWSpHpOr  specialized  news- 
paper-and-printing  field 
is  presented  pictorially 
printing  in  a  new  brochure 
w  M  now  available... 

plants 
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City'  room  workers  often  heard 
one-sided  long-distance  telephone 
conversations  in  w'hich  he 
shouted  suggestions  to  national 
political  figures  such  as  his  good 
friend  “Ly'ndon.” 

Mr.  Harte  supported  Lyndon 
Johnson  in  every'  race  he  entered 
from  congressman  to  president. 

The  Standard-Times  took  its 
first  political  stand  when  it  came 
out  against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in 
1923. 

Mr.  Harte  alway's  discounted 
his  political  influence  and  told 
prospective  candidates  his  sup¬ 
port  w'ould  hurt  them  more  than 
it  w'ould  help. 

Rut  political  action  has  a  way 
of  coming  surprisingly  fast  on 
projects  involving  his  belov'ed 
West  Texas. 

“Houston  Harte  is  a  kind  but 
outspoken  man  with  a  brusque 
manner  that  sometimes  giv'es  the 
impression  of  toughness,”  an 
associate  once  said.  “He  never 
rides  his  men  but  nobody  ever 
forgets  who  is  boss,  either.  They 
can  depend  on  his  backing  and 
help  in  any  situation,  which 
probably  is  one  reason  why'  he 
inspired  intense  loyalty  among 
those  who  helped  build  his  new's- 
papers.” 

Editor's  Must 

Mr.  Harte  is  one  of  his  news¬ 
papers’  best  reporters  and  edi¬ 
torial  w'riters  but  spelling  isn’t 
I  one  of  his  strong  points. 

A  new  editor  learned  this  to 
his  chagrin  w'hen  he  railroaded 
(sent  to  the  printer  without 
editing)  one  of  the  boss’  stories 
with  a  misspelled  name. 

“Don’t  you  ever  print  a  story 
of  mine  w'ithout  copyreading  it,” 
Mr.  Harte  admonished. 

In  his  early  days,  Mr.  Harte 
avoided  personal  publicity'  in 
his  newspapers. 

His  San  Angelo  editors  hew'ed 
to  this  policy  until  1931  when 
he  received  a  distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  medal  from  the  University 


of  Missouri  School  of  Journal-  | 
ism.  Then  they  ran  the  wire  I 
ser\'ice  story  on  Page  one  with  I 
a  headline  in  small  type:  “An-«>i 
geloan  Among  Three  News-  - 
papermen  to  Receive  Honors.”  ' 

Gradually  his  newspapers  be¬ 
gan  to  print  more  about  his  ' 
activities,  including  by-line  arti-  : 
cles  he  wrote  during  travels  j 
abroad.  i 

One  of  these  was  an  inter-  ' 
view  with  Gen.  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  w'ho  indicated  he 
hoped  his  native  state  of  Texas  = 
would  support  him  for  the  presi-  j 
dency'  but  declined  to  be  quoted  ; 
directly'  to  that  effect.  ; 

4 

‘In  Our  Image’  ^ 

In  later  years,  Mr.  Harte  even 
found  time  to  edit  the  Rible  by 
stripping  away  phrases  that 
interrupt  the  narrative  of  26 
Old  Testament  stories  and  put¬ 
ting  them  in  a  book,  “In  Our 
Image,”  that  could  be  easily 
read. 

This  resulted  after  he  asked 
his  son,  Houston,  Jr.,  what  good 
books  he  was  reading  and  said 
it  w'as  time  he  read  the  Rible. 

The  son  replied  he  hadn’t 
found  the  Rible  interesting.  Mr. 
Harte,  a  Presbyterian,  began 
by  getting  the  opinions  of  lead¬ 
ing  clergy’men  regarding  the 
Rible’s  greatest  stories.  The 
noted  artist,  Guy'  Rowe,  illus-J 
trated  the  book.  * 

About  90,000  copies  of  “In 
Our  Image”  published  in  1949 
by  the  Oxford  University  Press, 
have  been  sold;  it  still  is  in 
demand.  Mr.  Harte  assigned  his 
share  of  the  royalties  to  those 
who  helped  him  produce  the 
book. 

“I  didn’t  want  anyone  saying  I 
made  money  from  the  Rible,”  he 
said. 

Mr.  Harte’s  mother,  Elizabeth 
Houston,  came  to  America  as  a 
girl  from  Londonderry,  in  north¬ 
ern  Ireland,  impelled  by  an  in¬ 
tense  desire  for  a  college  educa¬ 
tion. 
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\nnnal  Subscription  to  U.  S.  |8 

18  HoaRtoa  St.,  Sydaev,  Aestrello 


.''ludied  Architecture 

The  family  legend  is  that  she^ 
w'ent  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio" 
railroad  station  in  Baltimore  ’ 
and  asked  for  a  ticket  to  a  col-  ■ 
lege  tow'n  as  far  west  as  her 
money  w'ould  take  her. 

She  paid  her  way  through 
the  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  normal 
school  by  w'orking  as  a  cook  in 
the  home  of  a  professor,  William 
F.  Behlmann,  where  she  became 
as  one  of  the  family.  Then  she 
taught  and  became  a  principal 
at  the  Knobnoster,  Mo.,  school. 

“That  W'as  pretty  good  for  a 
w’oman  in  1891,  especially  after 
a  struggle  like  my  mother  had," 

Mr.  Harte  said.  She  died  wheiyr-**- 
he  was  six  days  old. 

His  mother  met  his  father, 
(Continued  on  page  140) 
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Huber  checks 
news  ink 

every  step  of  the  way 

Constant  quality  control  is  maintained  to  check  raw  materials  and  manu¬ 
facturing  steps  at  Huber  plants  and  service  stations.  Although  untouched 
by  human  hands,  our  inks  receive  the  greatest  attention  and  control. 

I)  J.  M.  HUBER  CORPORATION  •  INK  DIVISION 
1478  Chestnut  Avenue,  Hillside,  N.  J. 


You  can  learn 
how  %ve  make 
high-quality 
news  inks  by 
writing  for 
the  issue  of 
Huber  News 
which 

describes  the 
process. 


Houston  Harte 

(Continued  from  page  138) 


Edward  S.  Harte,  in  college. 
They  were  married  in  Knob- 
noster  where  he  operated  a  flour 
mill.  Later  the  father  trans¬ 
ferred  his  business  to  Boonvdlle, 
Mo.,  where  Mr.  Harte  was 
reared. 

Young  Harte  started  studying 
architecture  at  the  University  of 
Missouri.  The  next  year  he 
transferred  to  the  Univ'ersity  of 
Southern  California. 

He  decided  UCLA  w'asn’t  get¬ 
ting  proper  coverage  in  the  Los 
.Angeles  new^spapers  and  w’ent 
to  see  R.  T.  Van  Ettisch,  then 
city  editor  and  later  publisher 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

“He  told  me  if  I  didn’t  like 
the  publicity,  I  could  start 
writing  it  myself.  My  first  story' 
was  about  some  freshmen  get¬ 
ting  dunked  in  the  lily  pond  on 
the  campus  and  mingling  with 
the  protoplasm  and  amoeba. 
That  seemed  to  tickle  Mr.  Van 
Ettisch  and  he  gave  me  a  job.” 

Mr.  Harte  worked  as  a  cub 
reporter  the  following  summer; 
then  returned  to  the  University 
of  Missouri  to  study  journalism. 

He  also  decided  that  the  way 
to  become  an  editor  was  to  buy' 
a  new'spaper. 


“At  the  end  of  my  junior  year 
in  the  University  of  Missouri, 
in  June,  1914, 1  bought  the  Knob- 
noster  Gem  for  $1,500.  “I  got 
home  from  the  university'  one 
day  and  bought  the  newspaper 
the  next,”  he  said. 

“I  had  a  slight  misgiving  when 
the  seller  showed  such  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  my  cash  that  he  crossed 
the  street  to  the  bank  and 
deposited  it.  I  never  offered  to 
pay  cash  again.” 

That  summer  he  wrote  the 
news,  sold  the  advertising  and 
job  printing,  kept  the  books  and 
made  out  the  bills.  The  paper 
was  printed  on  a  hand  press. 

“I  had  sold  the  building  left 
by  my'  stepmother  for  $2,000. 
My  father  felt  sure  I  was  going 
to  lose  this  inheritance,”  Mr. 
Harte  said. 

“At  times  I  was  afraid  he  was 
right.  I  w'as  not  21  years  old 
but  full  of  confidence  and  sur¬ 
feited  w'ith  brass.” 

Before  returning  to  school  in 
the  fall,  Mr.  Harte  hired  E. 
Vernon  Nash  to  run  it  for  him. 
Mr.  Nash  now'  is  a  lecturer  on 
world  affairs. 

“I  was  impressed  because 
Nash  was  a  Rhodes  Scholar  and 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  which  I  was 
not,”  Mr.  Harte  said. 

Partnership  DissoUed 

Mr.  Harte  and  John  Donald 


LAST  CALL! 

May  D*  Deadline  for  Entries! 


1961  First  Prize  Total  of  J550.  to  Pat  Hall,  Omaha  Herald 


$1600  in  Cash  Prizes! 

14  Winners 

Bowling’s  Annual  Photo  Contest 

. .  .  For  Entry  Blanks  and  Details  write: 

Brunswick  Photo  Contest  PR-1 
623  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago  5,  Illinois 

Hurry .  .  .  Deadline  May  1st,  1962 


Ferguson,  of  Nevada,  Mo., 
bought  the  Central  Missouri 
Republican  in  Boonville  Feb.  1, 
1915.  Ferguson,  w'ho  had  just 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Missouri,  ran  the  paper  w'hile 
Harte  finished  school.  Then  they' 
operated  the  paper  jointly  for 
almost  tw'o  years. 

“By  that  time  the  front  office 
W'as  top  heavy,”  Mr.  Harte  said. 
“We  decided  both  of  us  w'ould 
hunt  jobs  and  the  one  w'ho  got 
the  best  offer  would  leave. 
Naturally  Ferguson  got  the  best 
offer.  He  w'ent  to  the  Kansas 
City  Star." 

Mr.  Ferguson  w'ent  on  to  be¬ 
come  president  of  the  Milwraukee 
Journal.  He  retired  last  year. 

Mr.  Harte  entered  the  Army 
in  World  War  I,  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  as  an  infantry  captain. 

Then  he  established  the  Boon¬ 
ville  Daily  Reptiblican  and  sold 
it  and  the  w'eekly  paper  for 
$20,000  the  follow'ing  December. 

Mr.  Harte  first  learned  in 
1917  from  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man  that  the  Standard  w'as  for 
sale. 

“He  told  me  I  should  sell  out 
at  Boonville  and  go  to  West 
Texas,”  he  said. 

“I  wrote  Mr.  Murphy,  but  be¬ 
fore  I  could  do  anything  about 
it  the  war  came  along  and  I 
was  in  it.  When  I  got  back  home 
I  revived  the  old  correspond¬ 
ence.” 

I  The  Grass  Was  Green 

W.  T.  Kemper,  Kansas  City 
banker  and  receiver  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Mexico  &  Orient  Rail¬ 
way,  was  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Harte’s  father. 

“I  saw  that  the  Orient  came 
through  San  Angelo  and  wrote 
Mr.  Kemuer.  He  asked  me  to 
come  to  Kansas  City  and  gave 
me  a  selling  on  Texas  and  San 
Angelo  i  n  particular,”  Mr. 
Harte  continued. 

“He  invited  me  to  come  down 
'  to  San  Angelo  with  him  in  his 
private  car  for  a  meeting  of  the 
railroad  stockholders.” 

Describing  his  first  sight  of 
the  San  Angelo  Country,  Mr. 
Harte  said: 

“The  sun  was  shining  bright 
and  the  grass  was  green  and 
lush.  I  had  no  idea  how  many 
February's  I  w'ould  have  to  look 
at  dry,  winter  killed  grass  and 
wonder  when  we  would  get  the 
rains  that  would  provide  early 
sheep  feed.” 


Fashion  Issue 
Tests  Colors 

Monterey,  Calif. 

Two  types  of  color  inks  were 
tested  in  the  production  of  the 
Spring  fashions  edition  of  the 
Monterey  Peninsula  Herald. 

The  results  showed  benefits  of 
the  water-type  ink  developed  by 
California  Ink  Company,  in  the 
opinion  of  Harry  Wingard,  press 
and  stereo  department  superin¬ 
tendent. 

The  test  was  made  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  separate  sections,  eachg^ 
w'ith  a  full-color  cover.  Conven- 
tional  oil  inks  were  use<l  in  one 
section  and  the  w'ater-base  inks 
in  the  other.  A  cleaner  print 
without  as  much  show-through 
resulted  from  the  use  of  the 
water-type  ink,  Mr.  Wingard 
found.  He  reported  both  inks 
handled  about  the  same. 

• 

Canadian  Weekly 
Drops  Cigaret  Ads 

Gravenhl’rst,  Ont. 

The  weekly  Muskoka  News 
w'ill  refuse  to  accept  cigaret 
advertising  in  the  future. 

The  newspaper,  which  plans 
to  become  a  daily  early  next  I 
month,  is  operated  by  .Andrew^ 
D.  Mac  Lean,  who  describes  him- 
self  as  a  “heav'y'  smoker”  until  j 
10  years  ago.  1 

“I  got  tired  of  coughing  until 
I  was  purple  in  the  face,”  he 
said. 

His  editorial  stated: 

“In  view'  of  the  findings  of 
The  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
and  of  many  Canadian  doctors, 
the  Muskoka  News  w'ill  no  longer 
accept  cigaret  advertising  .  .  . 

We  believe  all  medical  science 
W'ill  endorse  our  decision.” 


3  in  a  Row  for  Red  ^ 

Salisbi’ry,  N.  C.  I 
The  top  national  aw'ard  for 
sports  writing  went  to  Walter 
(Red)  Smith  of  the  New  Y’ork  L 
Herald  Tribune  for  the  third  f 
year  in  a  row  in  balloting  among 
6,000  sportswriters  and  sports- 
casters.  The  award  w'as  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Salisbury-Rowan 
Chamber  of  Commerce  along 
with  those  to  about  50  individual 
w'inners  in  state  competition. 


There  probably  will  be  a  „  ,  .  „  I 

Hai'te  in  the  newspaper  busi-  RPlving  on  Papers 
ness  in  Texas  for  many  years.  Newspapers  will  receive 
The  Harte  sons  have  four  chil-  of  the  $18,600,000  which  mutual 
dren  each,  two  boys  and  two  savings  banks  plan  to  spend  on 
&'Hs.  individual  bank  advertising  in 

“Ed’s  oldest  boy,  Chris,  w'ho  1962,  according  to  a  survey  by  • 
is  14,  worked  here  last  sum-  the  National  Association  of 
mer  as  a  photographer  and  he  Mutual  Savings  Banks.  Last 
is  a  pretty  darned  good  one,  year,  expenditures  reached 
too,”  grandfather  Harte  said.  $17,900,000. 
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WIty  go  on  Just  being  n  Pontiae-nutclterl? 

Catdlimt  makes  oirnirig  one  .so  easy.  It’s  got  everything  that  makes  ’62  belong  to 
Pontiac!  The  performance,  the  handling,  the  style,  the  fineness.  Its  Trophy  V-8  comes  on  icith 
from  215  to  348  of  Pontiac’s  kind  of  horsepower.  ( The  economy  version  sticks  to  a  diet  of 
^^regular  gas’.’)  Though  this  ’62  is  longer  and  lower,  the  turning  radius  is  shorter  by  almost 
31-2  feet!  See  the  Special  Ventura  trim  available  in  Sports  Coupe  and  Vista  models.  This  new 
breed  of  ’’’"Cat”  is  primed  and  priced  to  start  you  Wide -Tracking.  ^ 

Today  is  the  day  to  begin.  Your  Pontiac  dealer  is  the  man  to  see. 


WMe-Tmeh  Pontiac 


'  moeST  STANCE  ON  THE  ROKO  V 


CATAUS4  •  STAR  CHIEF •  BOWEI  ILLE  «  CR.A\D  PRIX 


PONTIAC  MOTOR  DIVISION  .  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


0 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


FIVE  TO  TWO — David  McCuen  and  Joey  Adams  of  tSe  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  surround  themselves  with  their  pictures  which  captured  five 
awards  in  the  Philadelphia  Press  Photographers'  Association  competition. 


Reporting 
Urged  On 

Ry  Boh  ^  arner 

Further  proof  that  suburban, 
weekly  newspapers  are  steadily 
moving  into  an  era  of  photo¬ 
graphic  reporting  in-depth,  or 
an  emphasis  on  magazine-style 
photojournalism,  can  be  seen  in 
some  of  the  words  and  actions 
of  people  in  the  field. 

On  the  action  side  we  have  a 
32-i)age,  magazine-sized  booklet 
published  by  the  Ocean  County 
(N.  J.)  Sun  which  I'ecapitulates 
its  pictorial  coverage  of  coastal 
devastation  brought  to  New 
Jersey  communities  caught  in 
the  March  6-8  north-east  storm. 
The  collection  of  over  50  pic¬ 
tures  and  textural  material 
which  first  appeare<l  in  the  Sun 
in  its  coverage  of  damage  after 
the  storm,  comprises  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness,  county-wide  history  of  the 
storm’s  effect  and  serves  to  illus- 
strate  the  scope  and  depth  of 
the  new  look  in  weekly  photo¬ 
journalism. 

The  “booklet”  sells  for  25 
cents  and,  according  to  co-pub¬ 
lisher  Dav’id  Johnson,  “early 
sales  have  been  brisk.” 

Too  Few  People 

One  of  the  few  faults  we  can 
find  with  this  storm  history  in 
pictures  is  that  only  a  handful 
of  the  52  photos  show  people 
suffering  from  effects  of  the 
storm.  Most  of  the  pitcures  show 
various  forms  of  property  dam¬ 
age,  flooding  and  beach  wreck¬ 
age.  A  dramatic  aerial  cover 
photo  of  farm  country  after  the 
storm  is  somewhat  vitiated  by 
an  amateurish  lettering  job  on 
the  title,  “The  Great  March 
Storm,  1962.” 

In  its  magazine-style  review 
of  the  storm,  however,  the  Sun 
proves  to  its  readers  that  it  has 
a  high  regard  for  picture  cov¬ 
erage  and  the  in-depth  photo- 
joui-nalistic  report.  The  news¬ 
paper  obviously  desires  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  this  feature  of  its  re¬ 
porting  when  it  proudly  points 
out  on  the  first  page  of  the 
booklet:  All  photos  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Ocean  County  Sun. 

In  addition  to  photographs, 
the  booklet  has  art  illustrations, 
maps  and  a  collection  of  facts, 
figures  and  stories  on  storm 
damage. 

Era  of  Pix 

The  Sun’s  booklet  provides 
one  of  many  good  examples  illus¬ 
trating  a  theme  sounded  by  Ed- 
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In-Depth 

Weeklies 

mund  C.  Arnold,  head  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Department  at 
Syracuse  University  and  one  of 
the  nation’s  typographical  ex¬ 
perts,  who  recently  told  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  Press  As¬ 
sociation  that  “our  basic  premise 
is  that  the  American  weekly 
newspaper  is  now  well  embarked 
on  an  era  of  pictorial  journal¬ 
ism.” 

New  Frontier 

The  same  theme  was  sounded 
a  few  months  ago  when  Larry 
Cameron,  chief  photographer 
for  the  Paddock  Publications 
chain  of  weeklies,  told  a  group 
of  journalism  and  photography 
.students  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  that  “suburban  jour¬ 
nalism  is  a  ‘new  frontier’  in 
photojournalism.” 

Mr.  Cameron  said  that  in 
weekly  journalism  “there  is  time 
to  be  more  creative  and  selective 
in  photo  coverage  with  more 
emphasis  on  photo  reporting-in¬ 
depth.” 

The  opportunities  in  weekly 
photojournalism  are  so  great 
and  so  new,  he  indicated,  that 
suburban  photographers  can  de¬ 
velop  their  own  brand  of  picture 
coverage. 

*  *  * 

PRIZE  PIX 

Paul  Connell  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe  was  named  New 
England  Press  Photographer  of 
the  Year  for  the  third  consecu¬ 
tive  year,  by  the  New  England 
Chapter  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association.  The 
award  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
monthly  entries. 

*  *  « 

James  Simpson  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail,  a  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer  at  St.  Catherines, 
Ont.,  won  the  Press  Photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Year  award  for 
1961,  awarded  by  the  Press  Jour¬ 
nal.  The  award  was  for  a  photo 
taken  at  the  scene  of  a  con¬ 
struction  accident  last  Septem¬ 
ber. 

*  ♦  * 

Harold  Robinson,  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail,  was  awarded  the  spot 
news  trophy  at  the  15th  Na¬ 
tional  Print  Show  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  and  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  of  Canada, 
held  at  Toronto.  The  winning 
photo  showed  the  last  sur\’ivor 


of  a  sewage  cave-in  in  the 
Hogg’s  Hollow  area  of  Toronto. 
*  *  * 

MISSOURI  WORKSHOP 

The  14th  annual  Photo  Work¬ 
shop  sjronsored  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  is  scheduled  May  13-19 
at  Joplin,  Mo.  The  famed,  learn- 
by-doing  workshop  concentrates 
on  shooting  sessions  under  the 
direction  of  experienced  photo- 
journalists. 

The  faculty  will  include:  Bob 
Gilka,  National  Geographic; 
Earl  Seubert,  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une;  Angus  McDougall,  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  World,  and 
Rich  Clarkson,  Topeka  (Kans.) 
Daily  Capital. 

For  further  information  write 
to  Cliff  Edom,  27a,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

• 

Judges  Close  Floor 
To  Photographers 

Nashville 

The  eighth  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Courthouse  here  has  been  barred 
to  news  photographers  during 
the  progress  of  a  trial  or  judicial 
proceeding  as  a  result  of  a  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  recently  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States. 

The  two  federal  judges  in  the 


Nashville  District,  William  E. 
Miller  and  Frank  Gray  Jr.,  said 
that  a  directive  from  the  confer¬ 
ence  is  not  mandatory  but  a 
unanimous  recommendation  has 
about  the  same  effect. 

The  judicial  conference  con¬ 
demned  the  taking  of  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  courtroom  or  its 
environs.  Judge  Miller  and  Gray 
construed  the  word  “environs”  to 
include  “all  corridors,  offices, 
witness  rooms,  jury  rooms,  con¬ 
sulting  rooms  and  all  other  space 
in  or  upon  the  floor  upon  which 
the  courtroom  is  locat^.”  Offices 
of  the  U.S.  marshal  and  U.S. 
attorney  are  on  the  same  floor. 

• 

Wins  Photo  Prize 

London,  Ont. 

A  London  Free  Press  staff 
photographer,  Ken  Smith,  has 
been  declared  “pictorial”  award 
winner  in  a  national  photo  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  the  Commer¬ 
cial  and  Press  Photographer’s 
Association  of  Canada.  Compet¬ 
ing  with  more  than  100  Ca¬ 
nadian  cameramen  in  the  annual 
contest,  his  entry  was  his 
seventh  award  in  the  past  six 
years.  For  this  year’s  contest 
he  submitted  si.x  photos.  The 
award-winning  one  shows  four 
icicles  in  the  snow,  a  winter  sun 
and  a  photographer  kneeling 
in  the  snow  taking  a  picture. 
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Here  is  proof  positive  that  not  all  the 
serious  business  of  this  world  is  conducted 
in  ivory  towers.  Nor  are  all  important 
conferences  held  in  the  limestone  pyra¬ 
mids  of  the  big  cities.  In  the  big  business 
of  farming,  for  instance,  much  of  this  is 
done  right  out  in  the  open  air,  when 
farmers  gather  to  learn  exactly  what  is 
new  under  the  sun. 

When  a  farmer  considers  buying  capi¬ 
tal  equipment—  a  new  tractor  or  a  new 
implement — in  most  cases  he  wants  to 
see  that  equipment  prove  itself  under 
actual  working  conditions.  John  Deere 


dealers  know  this,  which  is  why  they 
hold  frequent  field  demonstrations.  They 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  put  a  new 
tractor  or  implement  through  its  paces — 
to  give  the  prospective  buyers  a  chance  to 
try  out  the  outfit  themselves.  And,  you 
better  believe  it — such  a  demonstration 
is  a  real  business  meeting,  through  and 
through. 

The  confidence  of  the  dealer  and  the 
customer  in  Deere-built  products  is  an¬ 
other  reason  why  Deere  &  Company  is 
the  largest  supplier  of  farm  equipment 
for  the  North  American  market. 


DEERE  &  COMPANY  Moline,  Illinois 

Manufacturers  of  John  Deere  Farm  and  Industrial  Tractors  and  Equipment 


SYNDICATES 


—  and  here’s  one  that  is! 

SMITTY.  .  .  the  comic  strip  of  the  most 
popular  office  boy  in  the  tcorld  .  .  .  u  ith  Ginny, 

I/erby,  and  the  Boss  .  .  .  good  clean  fun  for  all 
the  family  .  .  .  full  of  laughs,  chuckles,  and 
outright  roars!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write — today! 

€'hie^atfo  Trihunp  -  JVptr  York  JYvirH 

Om  Kunuina.  x«»»r  yuru 

Tribune  Tawer,  thieaoo 
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Science  Is  Subject 
Of  New  Daily  Strip 


SYTSDIC^ 

Nei 

Dri 


By  Ray  Erwin 

A  daily  science  strip  soon 
will  be  ready  for  use  by  news¬ 
papers  in  multiple  ways. 

The  strip:  “Frontiers  of 
Science.” 

The  w'riter:  Robert  Raymond. 

The  artist:  Andrea  Besciani. 

The  supervisor:  Prof.  Stuart 
Butler. 

The  format:  Five  releases 
weekly  in  both  four  and  five- 
column  width. 

The  first  release:  May  14. 

The  distributor:  Times-Mirror 
Syndicate,  Los  Angeles. 

“Frontiers  of  Science”  is  a 
dramatic  visual  presentation  of 
up-to-the-minute  scientific  dis¬ 
coveries,  theories  and  achieve¬ 
ments  in  every  field.  This  new 
continuing  feature  is  intended  to 
clarify  technological  complexi¬ 
ties  and  present  them  to  readers 
with  striking  daily  impact. 

Three-Man  Team 

The  new  science  strip  is  the 
brain-child  of  an  expert  three- 
man  team  with  access  to  new 
scientific  developments  so  they 
will  be  able  to  incorporate  them 
into  the  feature  while  the  news 
is  still  on  page  one. 

The  writer  is  Robert  Ray¬ 
mond,  veteran  newspaperman 
and  science  w'riter.  The  art  is  by 
Andrea  Bresciani,  international¬ 
ly-known  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  illustrator.  Supervising 
them  to  see  that  scientific  data 
is  correctly  presented  is  Prof. 
Stuart  Butler,  an  authority  on 
nuclear  and  space  physics,  visit¬ 
ing  lecturer  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  Institute  of  Advanced 
Study  at  Princeton  University, 
the  University  of  Birmingham 
and  now  professor  of  theoretical 
physics  at  Sydney  University. 

Complete  Flexibility 

The  feature  is  designed  for 
complete  newspaper  flexibility. 
It  can  be  run  on  a  daily  basis 
Monday  through  Friday  or  Tues¬ 
day  through  Saturday  on  or  off 
the  comics  page.  It  can  be  com¬ 
bined  into  a  pictorial  feature 
for  once-a-week  publication  in 
a  week-end  edition.  It  is  as 
.suitable  for  rotogravure  or  off¬ 
set  printing  as  it  is  for  letter- 
press. 

To  contribute  to  its  flexibility, 
it  is  offered  in  either  three  or 
four-column  width.  Each  strip 
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has  three  or  four  panels. 

A  different  and  single  .scien¬ 
tific  subject  is  discussed  in  each 
week’s  five  releases. 

Subjects  for  the  first  eight 
weeks  are:  Relativity,  The  Hy¬ 
drofoil  Liner,  Voice  From  the 
Sky,  Men  on  the  Moon,  Search 
in  the  Soil.  The  Dyna-Soar,  The 
Horizons  Beneath,  Life  in  Space. 

Rex  Barley,  executive  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times-Mirror  Syn¬ 
dicate,  said  the  first  relea.se  of 
the  strip  for  newspapers  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  will  be  for 
May  14. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

‘/or  Men  Only’ 
Column  Begins 

“For  Men  Only”  is  the  in¬ 
triguing  title  of  a  new  advice 
column  for  men  w'ritten  and 
syndicated  by  Susan  M.  Rog¬ 
ers  (P.  O.  Box  2791,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York  17.) 

The  column  is  written  in 
quest  ion-and-ansvv’er  form  seven 
times  a  week  to  attract  male  in¬ 
terest  to  women’s  pages  and  as 
a  forum  for  men’s  general  and 
specific  gripes  about  women. 

Mrs.  Rogers  is  author  of  the 
popular  books,  “How  to  Get 
Along  With  the  Boss,”  “How  to 
Sell  Women,”  “The  Fine  Art 
of  Supervising  Women,”  1,000 
close-up  biographical  sketches 
of  business  leaders,  as  well  as 
AP  features. 

“Women  will  read  ‘For  Men 
Only,’  intrigued  by  the  daring 
title,”  confidently  predicted  Mrs. 
Rogers.  “Men  will  read  it  for 
its  practical,  common  sense  solu¬ 
tions  to  their  problems.” 
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New  Book  Page  Panel 
Drawn  By  Fitzgerald 


A  new  weekly  two-column 
cartoon  panel  called  “Howie 
Reed,”  created  especially  for 
book  and  literarj’  papes,  will  be 
distributed  by  General  Features 
Corporation,  beginning  May  13. 

The  panel  devoted  to  books  is 
the  work  of  Albert  J.  Fitzger¬ 
ald,  .Ve»r  Orleans  (La.)  Timen- 
Picayune.  The  panel  is  entirely 
pantomime  depicting  the  humor¬ 
ous  side  of  books,  always  with 
a  book  store  or  librarj-  back¬ 
ground. 

Through  fictitious  action,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  shows  that  books  do 
things  and  he  illustrates  the 
humorous  reactions  of  people  to 
the  subject  matter  in  current 
and  past  l)est  sellers. 


Albert  J.  Fitzgerald 


Gentle  CJiaraeler 

The  star  of  the  panel  is  a 
gentle  character,  the  keeper  of 
a  book  store  or  library,  as  the 
case  may  be,  who  is  witness  to 
the  most  fantastic  happenings 
imaginable  in  and  out  of  books. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  originally 
from  Braintree,  Mass.  He  early 
showed  artistic  ability  and 
earned  his  first  dollar  at  the  age 
of  eight  by  selling  a  drawing 
to  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald- 
Traveler.  Throughout  his  public 
school  days,  he  continued  his 
progress  as  an  artist  and  in  high 
school  was  once  forced  to  for- 


Gigi  Marion  j 
Named  Editor 
Vogue  Service 

Gigi  Marion,  former  assistant 
fashion  editor.  Sew  York  Daily 
.\ews,  joined  Vogue  magazine, 
where  she  will  occupy  the  newly 
created  post  of  editor  of  the 
Vogue  Newspaper  Fashion  Serv¬ 
ice,  a  fashion  and  feature  serv¬ 
ice  subscribed  to  by  24  papers. 

A  native  Californian,  Miss 
Marion  was  graduated  from 
Stanford  University  in  1949. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Daily  News, 
she  was  with  Mademoiselle  for 
six  years  as  reporter,  writer, 
and  shopping  editor,  | 

The  Vogue  Newspaper  Fashion 
Service,  which  was  introduced 
last  August,  services  three  news¬ 
papers  in  Canada  and  21  in  the 
United  States  (one  of  which  is 
the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Adver¬ 
tiser.)  The  service  produces  four 
weekday  and  Sunday  picture 
text  features  each  month  — 
photographs,  sketches,  copy  and 
suggested  layouts  on  fashion 
trends,  including  beauty  and 
coiffures  —  and  also  occasional 
by-lined  columns  by  Jessica 
Daves,  editor-in-chief  of  Vogue. 

Idea  Is  Burn 

The  idea  of  a  Vogue  syndi¬ 
cated  newspaper  service  had 
been  considered  for  some  time 
prior  to  its  inception.  The  first 
step  in  this  direction  came  in 
the  summer  of  1958  when  Miss 
Daves  filed  nightly  cabled  dis¬ 
patches  on  the  Paris  collections 
for  United  Press  International. 


SCORING  HITS 
WITH  READERS! 


In  her  five-times-a-week 
column,  she  writes  about 
whatever  interests  or  in¬ 
trigues,  amuses  or  annoys 
her  .  .  .  and  day  after  day, 
readers  are  moved  to 
write  letters  like  these: 

"Love  and  kisses  to  you  for 
the  article  today. 

M.U..  Bronx  53,  N.Y." 


feit  first  prize  in  a  poster  con¬ 
test  because  the  judges  felt  he 
must  have  copied  it.  Despite 
this  discouraging  injustice,  he 
continued  his  creative  art. 

The  artist  developed  a  deep 
interest  in  books  at  an  early 
age  and  this  interest  has  been 
intensified  in  recent  years.  Be¬ 
fore  he  left  high  school,  he  had 
accumulated  a  library  of  300 
volumes.  With  one  of  his  books, 
he  taught  himself  to  spin  a 
baton  and  led  two  bands. 

Army  Service 

With  the  start  of  World  War 
II,  Fitzgerald  enlisted  in  the 
Army  but  continued  his  two 
loves  —  art  and  books.  At  Camp 
Plauche,  La.,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Graphic  Training  Aids 
unit,  where  he  spent  a  year  and 
a  half  working  with  other  pro¬ 
fessional  artists  on  posters  and 
military  training  aids.  Later  he 


the  Promotion  Department  of 
the  Times-Picayune  as  creative 
artist. 

“I  started  developing  the  idea 
for  ‘Howie  Reed’  about  five 
years  ago  and  after  much  ex¬ 
perimentation,  changing,  im¬ 
proving,  trial  by  error,  consul¬ 
tation  with  editors  and  finally 
the  syndicate  we  arrived  at  the 
present  form  which  we  think 
is  just  right,”  said  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald. 

*  *  * 

United  Salesman 

Louis  P.  Di  Palma  has  joined 
United  Feature  Syndicate  as 
sales  representative  for  the 
North  Central  and  Southeastern 
states.  He  was  for  many  years 
associated  with  Bell  Syndicate. 
«  « 

HOME  RUN  KINGS 

Six  or  seven  installments  of 
the  book,  “Kings  of  the  Home 


The  following  year,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  Miss  Daves  provided 
the  same  service  for  a  privately 
organized  group  of  newspapers. 

Last  summer  Adcox  Associ¬ 
ates  of  San  Francisco  and  New 
York,  a  news  feature  syndi¬ 
cating  organization  headed  by 
Glenn  Adcox,  suggested  that 
Vogue  expand  the  service  to  a 
twice-a-week  feature.  With  Ad¬ 
cox  representatives  contacting 
publishers,  the  service  started 
in  August  of  1961,  with  11  sub¬ 
scribing  dailies.  Among  the  24 
papers  which  carry  it  today  are : 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald-Traveler,  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times,  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Deseret  News,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 
and  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star. 

Edwin  F.  Russell,  publisher 
of  Vogue  and  for  many  years 


"Your  column  is  like  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  in  the  murk  that  fills 
the  air  and  the  press  these  days. 

0.M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa." 

"Thank  you  for  your  splendid 
article  today.  Thank  you,  thank 
you,  thank  you! 

E.Y.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la." 

"About  'adult  delinquents,'  I 
hugely  admire  your  courage! 
What  you  say  is  utterly  true. 

S.S.,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 

"I  hope  you  will  hit  the  con¬ 
sumer  protection  theme  again 
and  again.  Your  last  one  gave 
me  quite  a  chuckle. 

L.B.,  Scarsdale,  N.Y." 

PHONE  FOR  AVAILABILITY  AND 
CURRENT  RELEASES  TODAYI 


went  to  radio  school  and  was 
active  as  a  radio  operator  on  an 
Army  ship.  While  aboard  ship, 
be  started  a  lending  library 
(free)  to  encourage  reading. 

In  1947,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  joined 


Runs,”  by  Arthur  Daley,  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize-winning  sports  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  New  York  Times, 
are  being  distributed  by  Books 
in  the  News,  Inc.,  an  affiliate  of 
the  Hall  Syndicate. 


publisher  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot-News,  reports 
that  reaction  to  Vogue’s  News¬ 
paper  Fashion  Service  on  the 
part  of  editors  and  readers  has 
been  highly  favorable. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


Hv  Kick  Frictliiiiiii 


Tlie  year  was  1887  and  if  you 
were  a  weekly  editor  or  weekly 
publisher  (or  most  likely  Ixjth), 
it  was  a  time  of  plenty  and  a 
time  of  chanpe. 

The  plenty  you  were  aware  of ; 
the  change  was  stealing  up  on 
you  and  you  wouldn’t  feel  its 
full  effects  for  another  two 
decades  or  more. 

In  1887  (according  to  N.  W. 
Ayer  Directory)  you  were  one  of 
11,485  weeklies  in  the  United 
States.  (Three  years  later  week¬ 
lies  would  jump  to  13,55!)  as  they 
headed  for  their  all-time  peak 
of  16,115  in  1916.)  And  you 
might  have  read  or  heard  some- 
w’here  that  55  Linotypes  had 
been  made  and  installed  in  this 
particular  year.  (The  previous 
year  Ottmar  .Mergenthaler  had 
installed  the  first  Linotype  in 
the  AVtc  York  Tribune  and  the 
era  of  rapid  typesetting  was 
ushered  in.) 


Sunday  Press 


the  New  York  Evening  Post’s 
Eveninn  for  California,  Oregon 
and  the  Sandwieh  Islands.  (In 
the  year  1880,  most  dailies  which 
published  a  semi-weekly  or  tri¬ 
weekly  also  published  a  weekly. 
Dailies  that  year  reached  3,566,- 
3!»5  subscriljers;  their  weekly 
sul)-editions  reached  3,961,057.) 


Heailv-Prinls 


If  you  were  a  weekly  editor 
or  publisher  (or  both)  aware  of 
the  winds  of  change  in  1887,  you 
w'ere  following  the  development 
of  the  evening  penny  press  and 
the  Sunday  editions  which  rolled 
along  on  the  new  tide  of  social 
and  industrial  change. 

And  if  you  were  a  weekly  edi¬ 
tor  or  publisher  (or  both)  in 
1887,  it’s  a  good  bet  you  ran  a 
country  paper.  (The  population 
census  for  1880  showed  that  of 
the  more  than  50  million  persons 
residing  in  the  United  States, 
only  a  little  more  than  11  million 
were  in  urban  areas.  According 
to  1880  census,  only  285  places 
had  8,000  inhabitants  or  more. 
By  1890,  this  figure  had  jumped 
to  445;  by  1920  the  census  would 
show  that  America  was  as  urban 
as  it  was  rural.  Rut  from  1880 
up  until  that  1920  census,  each 
succeeding  decade  was  to  reflect 
a  steady  prosperity  for  your 
country  w'eeklies.) 

And  if  you  were  running  a 
country  w'eekly  in  1887,  you 
found  yourself  competing  with 
specialized  weeklies  and  with 
dailies  that  had  growm  out  of 
weeklies  and  with  daily-owmefl 
W’eeklies  (new’s  summaries, 
really)  which  came  w’est  into 
your  small  towns  and  hamlets  (a 
practice  which  was  to  die  out 
after  1900,  due  mainly  to  the 
development  of  the  telegraph). 
There  w’as  Horace  Greeley’s 
Weekly  Tribune,  the  Xew’  York 
Sun’s  Saturday  Sun,  the  New 
York  Herald’s  Weekly  Herald 
and  Semi-Weekly  Herald,  and 


Now  Papers 


Rut  like  most  of  the  weekly 
tnlitors  and  publishers  in  1887, 
you  had  a  weapon  to  fight  the 
avalanche  from  the  city  that  had 
l>een  pouring  your  way  since 
the  Civil  War.  It  was  called 
“Patent  Insides,”  and  had  been 
developed  by  a  weekly  publisher 
in  Raraboo,  Wis.,  by  the  name 
of  A.  N.  Kellog.  Not  only  could 
your  country  w’eekly  now  print 
issues  more  cheaply  but  now’  you 
could  secure  a  type  of  feature  in 
the  “patent”  space  w’hich  com- 
IK*ted  in  quality  w’ith  those  of 
the  “city  sheets.”  (By  1880, 
ready-print  companies  served 
3,089  of  the  country’s  8,663 
W’eeklies.  At  Kellog’s  death  in 

1886,  his  company  alone  supplied 
patent  insides  to  1,398  sheets.) 

If  you  w’ere  over  20  years  old 
in  1887,  you  had  read  or  heard 
or  talked  alx)ut  the  new'spaper 
wire  services.  .And,  since  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War,  you  had  seen 
or  heard  or  w’ritten  about  the 
completion  of  the  Transcontin¬ 
ental  Railroad  and  the  Suez 
Canal;  the  finding  of  Livingston 
by  Stanley;  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
III;  the  filing  of  the  first  new’s 
story  by  telephone  in  Salem, 
Mass.;  and  the  invention  of  the 
typew’riter. 

And  you  watched  w’ith  inter¬ 
est  and  sometimes  participate<l 
in  the  waves  of  w’estern  move¬ 
ment  W’hich  had  been  carrying 
your  country  new’spapers  on 
their  crest  as  the  West  changed 
from  unfarmed  plains  to  settled 
farming  areas;  as  the  last  of 
the  buffalo  was  killed;  as  the 
Indian  uprisings  ceastnl.  (In 

1887,  the  last  great  land  rush — 
Oklahoma’s  “Cherokee  Strip” — 
W’as  only  five  years  in  the 
offing.) 


birth  of  the  town  of  Chino  in 
1887.  Laying  out  this  tow’nsite 
W’as  a  soldier  of  fortune  named 
Richard  Gird,  w’ho  had  made 
his  w’ealth  in  the  mines  of  Toml)- 
stone,  Ariz.  With  it,  he  had 
purchased  a  large  piece  of 
Spanish  Land  Giant  named 
Rancho  Santa  Ana  Del  Chino. 

Gird  planted  24,900  acres  and 
set  aside  640  for  the  townsite, 
W’hich  he  subdivided.  .And  to  let 
the  w’orld  know’  about  his  land, 
he  starte<l  the  Champion  and 
hired  John  Wasson  as  e<litor. 
(The  paper,  w’hich  became  the 
tow’n’s  oldest  business  firm,  was 
to  be  published  w’eekly  continu¬ 
ously  from  then  on,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  during  the  Tw’enties  as 
a  semi-weekly.  Wasson  later  be¬ 
came  publisher,  then  a  string  of 
four  or  five  publishers  followed 
until  Elmer  How’ell  Sr.  pur¬ 
chased  the  paper  in  1920.  The 
paper  eventually  passed  to  the 
senior  editorship  and  ow’nership 
of  his  nephew’,  E.  R.  Frady,  and 
stayed  in  the  family  until  1947. 
Three  series  of  partners  fol¬ 
lowed,  then  the  paper  w’as  pur¬ 
chased  in  1956  by  its  present 
ow’ners,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  P. 
McCombs.) 


First  Issue 


New’  communities  were  devel- 
oj)ing  and  every  time  one  was 
born  (betw’een  1860  and  1890,  at 
least),  a  community  new’spaper 
was  at  once  established.  Papers 
.such  as  the  Chino  Valley 
Champion  in  fertile  Southern 
California. 

The  birth  of  the  Chino  Valley 
Chami)ion  coincidefl  w’ith  the 


The  first  issue  on  Nov.  11, 
1887,  contained  four  10xl6-inch 
pages  of  four  13-pica  columns. 
(The  Chino  Champion  today  is 
a  9-column,  lOli-pica-column- 
w’ide,  full-size  paper,  averaging 
12  pages  per  issue  and  ocassion- 
ally  going  up  to  16  pages.)  If 
you  W’ere  a  Chino  resident  that 
day  you  might  have  read  Editor 
Wasson’s  prophetic  statement  in 
the  paper:  “Here  is  the  Chino 
Valley  Champion.  It  has  come 
to  stay.” 

The  paper  w’as  admittedly 
Republican  (and  w’as  to  lean 
that  w’ay  under  most  of  its  pub¬ 
lishers,  although  maintaining  an 
independent  outlook.) 

The  new’s  columns  of  the  first 
issue  described  the  Chino  lands 
and  contained  several  articles  of 
general  interest  about  agricul¬ 
ture,  such  as  those  headed : 


“Fruit  Without  Irrigation”  and 
“Age  of  Orange  Trees.”  (The 
Chino  Champion  today  is  an 
aggressive  paper,  vocal  in  local 
affairs  and  unafraid  to  empha¬ 
size  its  beliefs.  The  publisher 
doubles  as  managing  editor  and 
advertising  manager.  The  rest 
of  the  staff  consists  of  a 
reporter-photographer,  classified 
ad  manager,  circulation-and- 
general-office  clerk,  and  three 
full-time  and  three  part-time 
employes  in  the  back  shop.) 

The  largest  type  u.se<l  in  the 
news  columns  of  that  first  issue 
W’as  eight-point,  even  in  the 
head.s.  Several  24-point  fonts, 
how’ever,  w’ere  available  for  use 
in  ads.  The  only  illustration  w’as 
that  of  a  windmill,  w’hich  w’as 
used  in  an  ad  for  a  w’indmill 
sales  firm  in  nearby  Pomona.  It 
W’as  the  only  paid  ad  in  the  first 
issue. 

Chino  in  1887  w’as  a  farm 
center.  Gird  grew’  sugar  beets 
on  his  lands  and  brought  a  beet 
sugar  manufacturing  plant  to 
his  tow’n.  (It  was  the  principal 
industry’  until  the  factory  closed 
in  1917.  The  town,  which  had 
l)een  incorporated  in  1910, 
remained  a  small  agricultural 
community  until  the  po.st-war 
population  rise  in  Southern 
California.  Today  its  population 
of  11,200  is  grow’ing  at  the  rate 
of  approximately  600  a  year. 
Agriculture  is  still  the  main 
source  of  income  but  several 
small  industrial  firms  have 
established  there.  Chino  has  also 
become  a  bedroom  tow’n  for  large 
industries  in  nearby  communi¬ 
ties.  The  area  has  gained  the 
reputation  as  thoroughbred 
horse-raising  country,  dating 
back  to  a  prize  string  owned  by 
Gird  up  and  through  the  era  of 
the  great  Swaps  w’ho  once 
grazed  on  the  famous  Rex  Ells- 
w’orth  ranch.) 


Primer  to  Editor 


If  you,  like  Gird,  were  looking 
to  go  into  weekly  journalism  in 
1887,  the  usual  way,  unlike  him, 
W’as  from  printer  to  editor. 
(Continued  on  page  148) 
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(Continued  from  pnge  146) 

Larpe  numljers  of  future  editors 
and  publishers  were  being'  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  field  through  the 
route  of  the  “printer’s  devil.’’ 
And  it  was  still  true  in  1887 
that  a  one-man  newspaper  could 
l>e  launched  in  a  western  com¬ 
munity.  But  many  country  edi¬ 
tors  like  yourself  were  now 
conducting  a  larger  business 
enterprise  than  had  been  true 
in  previous  decades  and  were 
gaining  higher  standings  in  the 
community.  Men  such  as  Thomas 
J.  Walker. 

In  1886,  Walker  moved  into 
Plymouth,  a  New  Hampshire 
town  on  the  Pemigewasset  Riv'er, 
alwut  40  miles  north  of  Concord, 
the  state  capital.  Almost  imme¬ 
diately  he  purchased  the  town’s 
existing  two  papers,  the  Grafton 
County  Journal  and  the  Grafton 
County  Democrat,  which  he 
killed.  And  on  Saturday,  Jan.  1, 
1887,  he  published  the  first  issue 
of  the  Plymouth  Record. 

PljTnouth,  which  had  been 
organized  as  a  town  on  July  17, 
1766,  was  the  hub  of  an  indus¬ 
trial  (lumbering,  saw  mills,  rail¬ 
roading),  recreational  and  agri¬ 
culture  areas.  (Today,  its  indus¬ 
tries  are  still  manufacturing, 
agriculture  and  recreation,  and 
a  teacher’s  college  has  been 
added.)  The  population  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  said  the  1880  census,  was 
1,719.  (In  1890,  it  was  1,852,  in 
1960,  it  was  3,210.) 

The  first  issue  of  the  Record 
on  the  first  day  of  1887  was  a 
six-column  paper  of  eight  pages 
which  sold  for  4  cents  a  single 
copy  and  $1.50  a  year  “in 
advance.”  (In  1962,  yearly  rates 
were  $4.00).  An  admonishment 
in  the  upper  right-hand  comer 
next  to  the  fiag  was  headed 
“Newspaper  Laws”  and  warned: 

1.  Any  person  who  takes  a 
newspaper  regularly  from  the 
office — whether  his  name  or 
another’s,  or  whether  he  has 
subscribed  or  not — he  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  payment. 

2.  If  a  person  orders  papers 
diseontinued,  he  must  pay  all 
arrearages,  or  the  publisher  may 
continue  to  send  it  until  pay¬ 
ment  is  made,  and  collect  the 
whole  amount,  whether  the  paper 
is  taken  from  the  offiee  or  not. 

3.  The  Courts  have  decided 
that  refusing  to  take  newspapers 
and  periodieals  from  the  post 
office,  or  removing  them  and 
leaving  them  uncalled  for,  is 
“prima  facie”  evidence  of  fraud. 

$1.50  per  year,  strictly  in 
advance. 

$2.00  will  be  collected  if  not 
paid  in  advance. 

Steam  Job  Printing  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 


If  you  were  a  Pljmiouth 
Record  reader  on  that  cold  New 
Hampshire  New  Year’s  Day, 
you  learned  that  the  big  story 
of  the  week  (on  the  far  left 
column)  was  the  death  of  fameil 
Civdl  War  General  John  A. 
Logan,  announced  in  a  head  that 
had  four  decks,  the  last  deck 
reading:  “Legal  Difficulties  in 
the  Way  of  Using  a  Chicago 
Park  for  the  burial  of  Gen. 
Logan’s  Body — Probabilities  of 
the  Funeral.” 

The  dateline  was  Washington, 
Dec.  27.  (All  of  the  news  in  the 
paper  was  at  least  a  week  and 
no  less  than  three  days  old.) 

Other  major  stories  you  would 
have  read  that  day  were  about: 
a  “novel  life-saving  boat”  in 
Boston  that  would  float  either 
side  up;  a  train  robbery  outside 
of  Chicago ;  the  improving  health 
of  President  Cleveland  in  Wash¬ 
ington;  and  a  “heresy”  trial  at 
the  Andover  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  Boston. 

A  column  of  “The  News  Con¬ 
densed”  and  dated  each  day 
from  Thursday,  Dec.  23  through 
Wednesday,  Dec.  29,  in  one  and 
two-line  paragraphs  informed 
among  many  things:  that  the 
Boston  police  were  “following 
the  gamblers  very  actively”;  a 
German  fleet  was  on  its  way  to 
Zanzibar  to  support  German 
occupation  of  the  coast  of  Vita; 
the  New  York  fire  insurance 
agents  were  “somewhat  agi¬ 
tated”  over  the  question  of 
brokers’  fees  and  a  war  of  rates 
was  feared;  the  Court  at  Cairo 
rejected  the  claim  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  government  to  the  land 
owned  by  Ismiel  Pasha,  the 
former  khedive,  and  had  ordered 
the  surrender  of  the  land  to 
Ismiel’s  agents;  Daniel  O’Leary 
and  W.  A.  Hogland  of  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  has  started  on  a  300-mile 
walk;  and  there  was  a  freight 
brakemen’s  strike  in  progress 
on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad. 

The  report  of  a  couple  of 
suicides  were  also  there.  (“Hor¬ 
ace  Phelps,  of  Middletow’n, 
Mass.,  committed  suicide  by 
hanging  himself  in  his  bam 
yesterday.  He  was  about  65 
years  of  age  and  was  found  by 
his  daughter,  who  cut  him 
down.”) 

And  there  was  this  social 
item,  lifted  with  full  credit  from 
the  New  York  Mail  and  Express 
and  headed  “Fall  River  Sensa¬ 
tion”  : 

“Jessie  Barnard,  aged  18, 
granddaughter  of  Levis  Barn¬ 
ard,  founder  of  Barnard  mill, 
has  just  married  Philip  Scully, 
her  grandmother’s  coachman.” 

There  were  items  about  a 
“hard  glove”  boxing  match  held 
in  “a  room  upto^vm”  in  New 
York,  a  dying  man  who  con¬ 
fessed  to  an  old  murder,  a  man 


who  died  under  “suspicious  cir¬ 
cumstances”  after  he  drank 
three  whiskies  straight,  and  the 
Knights  of  Labor  denouncement 
of  the  Socialists  in  New  York. 

‘Guaranteed’  C.ures 

.Ads  at  the  bottom  of  the  front 
page  hawketl  “Dr.  King’s  New 
Discovery  for  consumption,  colds 
and  coughs”  which  could  cure 
“each  and  every  affection  of  the 
throat”  on  “a  positive  guaran¬ 
tee”;  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 
which  “no  household  blessed  with 
children  could  be  without”;  and 
Bucklen’s  Arnica  Salve,  the 
“l)est  salve  in  the  world  for  cuts” 
and  “positively  cures  piles  or 
no  pay  required.” 

One  inch  of  advertising  in 
the  Record  of  1887  cost  $1; 
“business  cards”  Vz  inch,  $5  per 
year;  column  one  year,  $30; 
*4  column  one  year,  $55;  1  col¬ 
umn  one  year,  $100. 

Page  Two  was  devoted  to 
“selections  for  New  Year’s  read¬ 
ing,”  and  included  poetry,  short 
stories  and  essays,  all  illustrated 
with  numerous  and  excellent 
cuts.  Among  the  bylines  were 
such  familiar  names  as  Carlyle, 
Tennyson,  Byron  and  Emerson. 

Page  'Three  contained  a 
“Young  Folk’s  Column”  and 
“some  notes  on  scientific  facts 
and  experiments.”  The  latter 
reported  on  an  orchid  flower 
which  looked  like  a  white  dove; 
“Some  useful  suggestions”  on 
how  “to  get  and  keep”  good 
health  (pure  air,  rest  and 
abstinence  from  food  for  a 
time),  an  anti-malarial  plant, 
and  a  mild  cure. 

(“An  organ  of  the  mind  cure 
fraternity  has  been  started  in 
Boston,  of  course.  It  is  called 
Mental  Healing,  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  ...  As  concern¬ 
ing  the  mind  cure,  all  intelligent 
persons  are  agreed  that  there  is 
at  least  a  grain  of  truth  in  it.”) 

There  were  also  “Facts  of 
Interest,”  on  this  page,  such  as: 
“A  Strong  young  man  recently 
jumped  from  the  top  of  a  factory 
chimney  160  feet  high  and  lived. 
He  balanced  himself  by  hanging 
to  a  raised  umbrella.” 

The  fourth  page  was  “devoted 
to  local  happenings.”  (“Willard 
C.  Oakes’  knee  was  injured  by 
a  circular  saw  but  he  is  now  able 
to  work  again.”  “Enoch  Rogers 
is  reported  to  be  on  the  gain. 
Sherbum  Baker  is  still  very 
sick,  without  much  change  in 
his  condition.”  “The  Christmas 
gathering  on  Mad  River  Street 
was,  as  usual,  a  grand  success, 
and  the  school  house  was  filled 
to  overflowing.”) 

Review  of  1886 

The  publishers  called  “spe¬ 
cial  attention”  to  the  fifth  page 
which  contained  a  “chronologi¬ 


cal  record  of  the  principal  events 
of  the  year  just  closed”  and 
broke  down  into  these  major 
headings:  “Recoi’d  of  a  Year,” 

“The  Labor  Movement”  and 
“The  Political  World.”  Sub¬ 
heads  included  “The  Year’s 
Necrologj’,”  “Social  and  Per¬ 
sonal,”  “Earthquakes  to  Spare,” 
“Trouble  in  Other  Lands,”  “Do¬ 
mestic  Miscellany”  and,  in 
smaller  type  under  it,  “Foreign 
Miscellany,”  “Criminal  Calen¬ 
dar”  and  “World  of  Sports.” 

(The  St.  Louis  Browns  were  the 
baseball  champs  of  the  world  in 
1886  after  they  beat  Chicago  in 
six  games;  Yale  beat  Princeton 
by  one  touchdown  and  Prince¬ 
ton  protested.) 

Page  Six  was  the  editorial 
page  and  here  the  publishers 
laid  out  in  length  their  editorial 
platform,  part  of  which  said : 

The  Record  speaks  for  itself 
and  we  believe  it  tvill  not  suffer 
by  comparison  with  other  papers 
circulating  in  fields  similar  to 
its  oivn.  The  people  of  Plymouth 
and  vicinity  have  expressed  de¬ 
sire  for  an  enterprising  paper 
devoted  primarily  to  local  inter¬ 
ests.  This  the  publisher  of  the 
Record  ivill  endeavor  to  furnish, 
trusting  in  time  to  secure  the 
confidence  of  the  community  and 
a  liberal  patronage.” 

The  Record  declared  it  would 
“act  in  accord  with  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party,”  but  it  would  not 
hestitate  “to  condemn  individual 
action  of  its  own  party  mem¬ 
bers,  or  commend  those  of  other 
political  organizations.” 

A  second  editorial  on  the  page 
dwelled  on  the  death  of  Gen. 
Logan. 

Page  Seven  contained  “de¬ 
partments  relating  to  the  farm 
and  garden”  (“Progressive  agri¬ 
culture  —  in  the  dairy  —  Dress¬ 
ing  Poultry”),  and  “Ladies 
Fashions”  (reception  gowns). 

The  publishers  promised  these 
would  be  permanent  features. 

Page  Eight  was  more  general 
news  similar  to  that  on  Page 
One. 

Illustraird  .Ads 

There  were  “business  card”  ^ 
ads  for  attorneys,  fire  insurance 
agents  and  dentists.  There  were 
display  ads,  with  excellent  cuts, 
for  a  jeweler/optician,  Web¬ 
ster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary, 

P.  H.  Woodward’s  book.  Secret 
Service  to  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  Spurr’s  Drive  To¬ 
bacco  (four  ounce  plugs),  Royal 
Baking  Powder,  Lydia  E.  Pink- 
ham’s  Vegetable  Compound, 
Sheridan’s  Condition  Powder 
(guaranteed  to  make  hens  lay 
eggs)  Smith’s  Confectionery  and 
Hanover  Crackers,  and  the 
“Wonderful  Luburg  Chair.” 

As  the  first  readers  of  the 
Record  in  1887,  you  were  in- 
(Continued  on  page  150) 
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"Coca-Cola"  and  "Coke"  are  spelled 
with  a  capital  "C." 

We  respectfully  ask  that  you  spell 
them  this  way,  too. 

We* re  proud  of  our  trade-marks.  And 
we* re  proud  of  the  three-quarters  of 
a  century  we*  ve  spent  offering  a  pure, 
wholesome,  refreshing  product  to  the 
American  people. 


The  familiar  trade-marks  "Coke"  and 
"Coca-Cola"  symbolize  our  refreshing 
beverage  the  world  around.  We  would 
appreciate  your  help  in 
safeguarding  them. 

So  please,  when  you  write 
about  our  product,  remem¬ 
ber  to  touch  the  SHIFT  KEY.  Aik  forU  either  way 

^rr\iT  ...  both  trade-marks 

THANK  YOU.  mean  the  same  thing 


Weekly  Editor 

{ConthiHcd  from  page  148) 

foimed  by  advertisement  that 
SerHincr'n  Magazine,  January' 
No.  1.  Vol.  1,  was  now  ready, 
and  that  you  could  subscribe  to 
the  Boston  Journal,  Boston 
Semi-Weekly  Journal  and  Bos¬ 
ton  Weekly  Journal  (“Terms 
invariably  in  Advance”),  Har¬ 
per's  Bazaar  (Illuustrated), 
and  Country  Gentleman  (“The 
l)est  of  the  agricultural  week¬ 
lies”). 

And  you  were  also  advised 
that: 

ADVERTISERS  learn  the 
exact  cost  of  a  proposed  litie  of 
advertising  in  American  papers 
by  addressing  Geo.  P.  Rowell  & 
Co.,  Newspaper  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

A  few  years  later.  Walker, 
having  been  appointed  a  bank 
commissioner,  moved  to  Concord 
and  sold  the  Record  and  its 
ju-inting  plant  to  Edward  A. 
Chase  and  Charles  C.  Wright, 
who  formed  a  new  partnership 
on  June  1,  1894.  (On  April  1, 
1901,  Mr.  Wright  sold  his  in¬ 
terest  to  Mr.  Chase.  In  1918,  Mr. 
Cha.se  sold  the  newspaper  and 
printing  business  to  Richard  J. 
McClean,  who  carried  on  until 
1932,  when  he  sold  it  to  two 
members  of  his  staff.  Miss 
Suzanne  Loizeaux  and  Harold 
E.  Wilkins  (whose  family  had 
lived  in  Pl>Tnouth  since  1909). 
Twelve  years  later  Miss  Loiz¬ 
eaux  sold  her  interest  to  Mr. 
Wilkins,  the  present  publisher 
and  now  70  years  of  age.  His 
present  staff  consists  of  an  edi¬ 
tor  (his  sister,  Mrs.  Doris 
Wherland),  and  seven  other  em¬ 
ployes.  Circulation  is  now  over 
3,500.) 

‘Big’  Stories 

If  you  were  a  weekly  editor 
in  1887,  whether  it  was  in  New 
Hampshire  or  California, 
chances  are  your  “big”  stories 
(according  to  Edith  Merwin 
Bartow  in  her  book  Neivs  and 
the  United  States)  were  the 
Baptist  Strawberry  Festival, 
Methodist  Sunday  School  Picnic, 
meeting  of  the  D.A.R.  or  the 
local  equivalent  of  the  Temper¬ 
ance  Union.  You  printed  ad¬ 
dresses  and  proclamations  of 
president  and  governors,  long 
serials,  short  tales,  anecdotes, 
a  poem  or  two  and  jokes.  Oc¬ 
casionally  you  went  off  to  the 
state  capital  or  to  Washington, 
leaving  things  in  the  hands  of 
the  “boy.”  And  you  wrote  let¬ 
ters  back  to  the  paper  from 
those  far-away  and  important 
places. 

You  lived  a  good  part  of  your 
days  and  nights  in  a  cluttered 
office  which  smelled  of  printer’s 
ink,  kerosene,  tobacco  and  dust. 


It  was  an  office  open  to  buzzing 
bluebottle  flies  in  summer,  sealed 
and  superheated  in  winter,  and 
plastered  with  ancient  calendars. 

Like  most  country  editors  in 
1887,  you  lived  mainly  on  the 
barter  system.  The  drj'  goods 
merchant  at  the  fair  or  the 
proprietor  of  the  Paris  Shoppe 
advertised  his  bargains  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  thread,  buttons, 
lace,  percale  and  corduroy  he 
supplied  to  your  wife.  The  shoe 
store  owner  shod  the  many  feet 
of  your  many  children  in  re¬ 
turn  for  proclaiming  his  wares 
free  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  your  “sheet.”  And,  as  Miss 
Bartow  also  points  out,  “even 
the  undertaker  w'as  willing  to 
gamble  the  price  of  at  least  one 
first-class  funeral  for  a  weekly 
card.” 

And  Miss  Bartow’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  you  is  a  gem  which  car¬ 
ries  your  image  through  the 
years  to  our  suburban  journal¬ 
ism  age  of  1962: 

Lords  of  America’s  far-flung 
and  variegated  grassroots  news¬ 
papers  they  were  stoop-shoul¬ 
dered,  dyspeptic,  always  need¬ 
ing  stronger  spectacles  and  sel¬ 
dom  solvent.  They  were  dedi¬ 
cated  to  securing  all  the  multi¬ 
plying  conveniences  of  the  times 
and  they  changed  the  face  of 
rural  America. 

• 

N.  Y.  Circulators 
Elect  C.  J.  Latus 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Charles  J.  Latus  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  Rochester,  was 
elected  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Circulation  Manag¬ 
ers  Association  here  last  w^eek. 

He  succeeds  Ralph  Mizrahi  of 
the  Gloversville  Leader-Herald. 

Other  new  officers  include  M. 
Orville  Hoover,  Dunkirk  Ob¬ 
server,  first  vicepresident :  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Wahl,  Rochester  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle,  second  vice- 
president;  J.  Truman  Kahler, 
Rome  Sentinel,  secretary^-treas- 
urer,  and  Vincent  Bordash.  Gar¬ 
den  City  Newsday,  convention 
secretary. 

• 

Suburbia  Names  Nalle 

Alfred  S.  Nalle  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  New  York  manager 
for  Suburbia  Today  magazine. 
He  was  formerly  associated  with 
the  Saturday  Review  and  with 
Harper-Atlantic  Sales  Inc.  He 
will  be  in  charge  of  sales  for 
the  Eastern  Coast. 

• 

To  Publish  Weekly 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Charles  A.  Hamilton,  political 
reporter  and  columnist  on  the 
Greensboro  Record,  has  resigned 
to  become  publisher  of  the 
Harnett  County  News  in  Lilling- 
ton,  N.  C. 


THURSDATA 


SUPPLEMENT  —  One  of  the 
earliest  offset  newspapers  in  In¬ 
diana,  the  Graphic,  at  Portland, 
has  become  a  16-page  pictorial 
supplement  to  the  daily  Port¬ 
land  Commercial-Review,  which 
was  purchased  by  the  Graphic 
publisher. 

*  *  * 

EXPANSION  —  Jordan  En¬ 
terprise  Weekly  Newspapers  of 
.Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  established  a 
new  tabloid  weekly  for  the  north 
side  of  Atlanta.  'The  new  paper 
is  an  extension  of  the  North 
Dekalb  Record  in  Chamblee.  The 
Record  is  changing  its  name  to 
the  North  Dekalb  Record  and 
Tri  County  Graphic.  A  six-col¬ 
umn  tabloid  will  be  published 
the  first  part  of  each  week  and 
a  nine-column  newspaper  will 
be  published  the  latter  part  of 
each  week.  At  the  outset,  both 
newspapers  will  go  to  all  pres¬ 
ent  subscribers  of  the  Record. 
« 

JOINS  UP — The  semi-weekly 
Mt.  Kisco  Patent  Trader  (16,- 
562  ABC)  is  the  first  New  York 
State  newspaper  to  join  the 
Suburban  Press  Foundation. 

*  *  * 

MERGER— Daivd  Webb,  edi¬ 
tor/publisher  of  the  Meadville 
(Miss.)  Franklin  Advocate,  and 
Mary  Lou  Jones,  editor  of  the 
Tylertoivn  (Miss.)  Times,  were 
married  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day. 
Both  were  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Southern  Missis¬ 
sippi  School  of  Journalism. 

*  *  * 

CIRCULATION  CAMPAIGN 
— The  Brownsville  (Ore.)  Times 
netted  284  new  subscriptions  in 
a  campaign  sponsored  by  a  local 
home  economics  club. 

«  *  « 

ALL-AMERICAN  — The  MU- 
ton-Freewater  (Ore.)  Valley 
Herald  cashed  in  on  its  com¬ 
munity’s  selection  as  an  All- 
American  City  with  a  24-page 
section. 

«  «  « 

Lilungton,  N.  C. 

Henderson  Steele,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Harnett  County 
News  since  he  founded  it  in  this 
county  seat  43  years  ago,  has 
leased  the  weekly,  together  with 
the  commercial  printing  plant, 
to  Charles  A.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Steele  announced  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  the  April  4  issue. 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  formerly  with 
the  Greensboro-Daily  Record. 

*  *  * 

Lonoke,  Ark. 

James  W.  Swaim,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Lonoke 
Democrat,  has  announced  the 
sale  of  the  newspaper  to  Cone 
Magie,  publisher  of  the  Cabot 
Star-Herald. 


Mr.  Magie  will  continue  as 
editor  and  manager  of  his  job 
printing  plant  at  Cabot  and 
will  name  a  manager  for  the 
Lonoke  Democrat  office. 

*  «  « 

NEW  NAME  —  The  Bor- 
rensburg  (N.  Y.)  News  has 
changed  its  84-year-old  name  to 
the  Warrensburg-Lake  George 
News. 

• 

Soiitham  Company 
Has  Good  Year 

Toronto 

Record  revenue  and  net  earn¬ 
ings  were  reported  for  1961  by 
the  Southam  Company  Ltd.,j 
which  operates  a  group  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  has  interests  in  radio  and 
television  stations.  Revenue  for 
1961  totalled  $40,742,329,  up 
from  $39,704,072.  Net  earnings 
increased  to  $4,510,554  from  $4- 
319,898. 

The  annual  report  showed 
newspaper  advertising  linage 
slightly  down  from  118,269,453 
in  1960  to  117,770,937,  and  De¬ 
cember  circulation  up  from  465,- 
781  to  478,454. 

In  the  report  chairman  Philip 
S.  Fisher  and  president  St.  Clair 
Balfour  mentioned  that  “in  1961 
we  faced  the  increased  competi¬ 
tion  which  resulted  from  the 
advent  of  second  television  sta¬ 
tions  in  all  of  our  major  mar-  ^ 
kets.  This  seems  to  have  had  lit¬ 
tle  effect  on  our  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  ...  We  see  no  situation 
developing  in  the  industry  which 
will  inhibit  our  growth.” 

• 

Tliom^oii  Appointed 
To  Scottish  Militia 

Toronto 

Roy  Thomson,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  operations  in  Canada  and 
abroad,  has  been  appointed 
Honorary  Colonel  of  the  'Toronto 
Scottish  Militia  Regiment. 
Colonel-in-Chief  of  the  Toronto 
Scottish  is  the  Queen  Mother. 

Roy  Thomson,  now  67,  was 
rejected  for  overseas  service 
during  the  first  World  War  for 
weak  eyes  but  held  a  lieutenancy 
in  the  Home-Defence  12th  York 
Rangers  militia  regiment  and 
later  was  on  the  officers  reserve 
until  1939.  . 

• 

Twins  Are  Scholars 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

For  the  first  time,  twdns  have 
won  Frank  Gannett  Newspaper- 
boy  Scholarships.  They  are 
Charles  Douglas  Evans  and 
William  Stuart  Evans  Jr.  of 
North  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  carriers 
of  the  Plainfield  Courier-  News 
since  March,  1957.  Each  scholar¬ 
ship  is  valued  at  $3,000  toward 
college  education. 
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“Trucks  keep 
Grand  Union 

on  the  go” 


says  Thomas  C.  Butler,  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Grand  Union 

In  the  vast  economy  of  our  nation  the  modern  supermarket  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  goods  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 

is  a  vital  center  through  which  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  his  thousands  of  customers. 

goods  move  daily  to  and  from  warehouse  to  local  con-  Trucks  keep  Grand  Union  and  many  other  vital  retailers 

Sumer.  One  of  the  largest  is  the  Grand  Union  chain  of  on  the  go,  day  and  night,  year  in  and  year  out,  and  play  an 

supermarkets  whose  President  and  Chief  Executive  important  role  in  our  expanding  economy.  Have  you  ever 

Officer,  Thomas  C.  Butler,  has  long  recognized  the  realized  that  nearly  everything  you  eat,  wear  or  use  takes 

efficient  dependability  of  American  trucks  in  maintaining  a  ride  on  a  truck  at  one  time  or  another? 


Empire  State  Bldg.  New  York  1,  N.Y.  TYREX  (Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.)  is  a  collective  trademark  of  Tyrex  Inc. 
/Afui  for  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord.  Tyrex  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord  is  also  produced  and  available  in  Canada. 


AMCMCAN  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 


Retail  Ad 
Capitalize 

Chicago 

Sell  rotoj>Tavure  monotone  and 
color  just  as  you  would  run-of- 
the-paper  black  and  white  copy 
in  your  regular  editions? 

Few  ad  men  would  expect  it 
could  be  done. 

Koto,  esi)ecially  color  roto,  has 
always  seemed  to  the  retail  dis¬ 
play  salesman  to  require  some 
abracadabra  that  sets  it  apart 
from  regular  merchandising 
copy  and  keejis  it  the  exclusive 
province  of  the  jjeneral  or  na¬ 
tional  advert isinp  specialists. 

Certainly  no  one  who  had  a 
hand  in  the  development  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising’s  “Time 
Table  of  Retail  Opportunities” 
had  in  mind  tailoring  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  roto. 

Nevertheless  roto  is  being 
sold  in  Chicago  according  to  the 
book  and  “by  the  bookful”  to 
retail  advertisers  by  retail  dis¬ 
play  salesmen. 

Co-conspirators  i  n  the  tor- 
pedoeing  of  this  pet  tradition 
are  the  entire  retail  display 
sales  staff  and  promotion  de¬ 
partments  of  Field  Enterprises 
Newspaper  Division  under  the 
leadership  of  L.  T.  Knott,  vice- 
president,  advertising,  and  Gabe 
Joseph,  advertising  manager. 

Beneficiaries  of  the  departure 
are  Chicago  Life,  published 
Saturdays  by  the  Chicago  Daily 
Neivs,  and  Midwest  magazine, 
published  Sundays  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times.  Each  is  shaped 
by  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
two  papers  to  the  tastes  of  their 
respective  readerships. 

A  Mailer  of  Timing 

Principles  of  the  Bureau’s 
Time  Table  were  put  into  prac¬ 
tice  right  out  of  the  book  with 
one  change  —  timing. 

In  roto  selling,  however,  Mr. 
Joseph  states,  it  has  proved  a 
vitally  important  one.  Both  sup¬ 
plements,  he  said,  had  been  of¬ 
fered  in  the  past  by  members 
of  the  retail  staff  to  leading 
retailers,  especially  for  seasonal 
specials,  with  somewhat  spotty 
results. 

When  contacted  on  a  normal 
schedule  for  this  type  of  promo¬ 
tion  many  potential  advertiseis 
reported  they  were  interested 
but  had  no  co-operative  ad 
money  available. 

Mr.  Joseph,  who  felt  retail 
accounts  of  the  two  papers  were 
missing  a  sound  merchandising 
opportunity,  ordered  a  survey 
of  agencies  and  factory  adver¬ 
tising  men  controlling  the  co-op 
money.  He  wanted  to  know 
where  it  was  going  and  why. 


Salesmen 
on  Roto 

Suspecting  timing,  rather 
than  media  jireference,  was  the 
key  factor  he  asked  for  specific 
information  on  how  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  co-op  funds  were  com¬ 
mitted  in  each  case  and  the  ad- 
veitiser’s  attitude  toward  news¬ 
papers  and  toward  newspaper 
supplements  in  particular. 

He  confirmed  his  suspicion 
that  not  only  roto  but  many 
newspaiier  seasonal  promotions 
were  losing  special  promotional 
co-op  money  to  television  and 
magazines  because  of  late  starts 
on  selling.  Geared  to  early  clos¬ 
ing  magazines  they  overlooked 
late  closing  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments. 

Prior  Coniiiiitnicnis 

Some  prospects  contacted  had 
ceased  to  consider  elaborate  sea¬ 
sonal  supplements  in  their  long- 
range  selling  plans  because 
funds  were  usually  committed 
before  initial  contact  was  made 
by  the  newspapers.  Yet  they 
readily  acknowledged  the  sup¬ 
plements  had  a  selling  edge  be¬ 
cause  of  tbeir  ability  to  tie  the 
product  to  specific  local  distri¬ 
bution  outlets. 

This  was  the  background  for 
the  change  in  the  'Time  Table 
which  was  to  make  it  work  for 
Chicago  Life  and  Midwest. 

Launching  dates  for  initial 
selling  efforts  on  co-op  as  well 
as  national  for  special  sections 
were  advanced  by  six  months. 
This  meant  selling  began  from 
7  to  9  months  in  advance  of 
publication  date.  Improvement 
was  rapid  and  gratifying,  Mr. 
Joseph  reported. 

During  the  remainder  of  1962 
Chicago  Life  and  Midwest  will 


offer  five  coordinated  major  sea¬ 
sonal  promotion  issues,  each 
with  its  own  editorial  treatment 
of  the  theme  but  sold  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  a  package  deal  for 
their  combined  circulation  of  1,- 
170,000. 

S(‘as4»iial  Pitcli 

“We  are  attempting  to  estab¬ 
lish,”  said  Mr.  Joseph,  “a  pat¬ 
tern  of  merchandising  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Each  special  rotogra¬ 
vure  section  editorially  ap¬ 
proaches  an  area  of  broad  in¬ 
terest  to  the  reader  and  broad 
marketing  possibilities  for  our 
advertisers.  Each  section  is 
timed  to  afford  Chicago  retail¬ 
ers  and  their  suppliers  with 
audiences  conscious  of  their 
products  and  services  at  the 
l>eak  of  each  season. 

“We  find,  incidentally,  that 
this  program  of  special  sections 
makes  adv'ertisers  more  aware 
of  the  possibilities  of  rotogra- 
vmre  at  both  retail  and  national 
levels.  We  have  also  found  that 
the  members  of  our  sales  staff 
can  look  forward  to  these  selling 
opportunities  as  a  source  of  new 
ideas  for  their  accounts.” 

Because  of  the  long  selling 
period,  various  special  sections 
will  be  in  various  stages  of  their 
sales  program  at  any  given  time. 
To  insure  fullest  possible  de¬ 
velopment  of  each  a  coordinator 
is  named  to  “ramrod”  each  sec¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  carefully  worked 
out  steps  of  the  sales  program 
clicking  on  schedule.  These  as¬ 
signments  are  rotated  among 
members  of  the  retail  display 
staff  to  give  every  man  an  op¬ 
portunity  in  time  to  share  in 
the  problems  and  gain  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  special  section 
promotion  and  of  the  not  so 
mysterious  field  of  rotogravure 
advertising. 

“We  were  concerned  at  first,” 
Phil  Moses,  manager  of  supple¬ 
ment  advertising,  said,  “that 


two  factors  might  give  us  trou¬ 
ble.  We  thought  we  might  find 
ourselves  hitting  the  same  i>eo- 
ple  too  often  wdth  our  promo¬ 
tion  material.  Also,  we  thought 
it  might  prove  confusing  to  the 
salesman. 

“Because  of  the  widely  varied 
appeals  of  the  various  supple¬ 
ments,  however,  we  found  we 
were  zeroing  in  on  almost  en¬ 
tirely  different  groups  of  adver¬ 
tisers,”  Moses  said.  “As  for  the 
latter,  the  coordinator  sy.stem 
has  effectively  prevented  confu¬ 
sion  and  resulted  in  heightened 
interest  among  the  sales  staff. 
They  show  a  real  desire  to  help 
one  of  their  own  group  make 
good.  And,  too,  they  don’t  know 
when  their  turn  will  be  next.” 

First  on  the  roto  calendar 
are  bride  sections  which  will  be 
issued  April  28  by  Chicago  Life 
(News)  and  May  G  by  Midwest 
(Sun-Times).  Timed  for  the 
opening  weeks  of  the  four-month 
period  in  which  the  greatest 
number  of  marriages  take  place, 
this  special  dangles  before  re¬ 
tailers  the  prospect  of  56,000 
marriages  performed  annually 
in  Chicago,  each  estimated  to 
generate  $15,000  in  sales,  $1,000 
for  the  wedding  itself,  which,  of 
course,  is  only  the  beginning. 
Narrowed  down  to  the  specific 
and  present  opportunity,  the 
sales  target  for  specific  items 
of  which  the  retailer  might  ex¬ 
pect  to  sell  his  share,  amounts 
to  $220,000,000. 

Next  on  the  time  table  is  the 
back-to-school  theme  which  the 
Daily  News  will  handle  as  a 
“College  Fashions”  section  in 
Chicago  Life  of  August  4,  two 
to  three  weeks  ahead  of  the 
earliest  college  registration 
dates.  Though  space  will  be  sold 
in  combination  the  Sun-Times 
Midwest  will  slant  its  August 
12  section  to  an  audience  of 
young-marrieds  with  generally 
younger  children  preparing  for 
school,  title  it  “Back  to  School 
and  College.” 


f 


Infants  in  the  Fall 


“It’s  Twins”  and  birth  an¬ 
nouncements  went  in  the  mail 
during  March  to  signal  the  sell¬ 
ing  theme  for  paired  Daily  News 
—  Sun-Times  infant’s  sections 
scheduled  to  bring  the  “roto  im¬ 
pact”  treatment  to  Chicago’s 
multi-million  dollar  infant’s  and 
children’s  market  during  Sep¬ 
tember.  Cigars,  naturally,  will 
follow  the  announcements,  as 
well  as  fact-sheet  mailings. 
Agency  and  general  presenta¬ 
tions  on  the  sections  got  under 
way  during  February.  Chicago 
Life’s  section  will  appear  with 
the  News  September  15,  Mid¬ 
west’s  with  the  Sun-Times  of 
Sunday,  September  23. 

Still  building  toward  the  year 
end  push  for  retail  sales  the 
{Continued  on  page  160) 
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MEET  MISS  LEADING  OF  1962 

We'd  like  to  see  more  of  her.  Sweet,  young 
things  like  this  young  lady  are  good  for 
America.  But  we'd  like  to  see  less  of  a  well- 
known  phony  with  a  similar  name.  He's  a 
crook  known  as  misleading  advertising. 

He  destroys  newspapers  by  under¬ 
mining  believability  in  adver¬ 
tising.  He  cheats  the  public. 

And,  when  he  masquer¬ 
ades  as  an  automobile 
dealer,  he  blackens  the 
reputation  of  ethical  dealers 
everywhere.  We're  out  to  get  him . . . 
with  your  help.  We  urge  every  newspaper 
to  establish  high  standards  of  acceptability 
for  automobile  advertising.  Let  nothing  in 
your  columns  associate  the  fast-buck  dealer 
with  ethical,  franchised  new-car  and  truck 
dealers ...  who  work  with  you  to  make  your 
city  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  and  do 
business.  NADA  pledges  itself  to  fight  dishonest 
advertising.  We  appreciate  your  co  operation. 


Please  write  for  a  free  copy  of  "Recommended  Standards  of 
Practice  for  Advertising  and  Selling  Automobiles,"  prepared 

by  NADA  and  the  Association  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc. 

THE  NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Official  Organization  of  America's  Franchised  New  Car  and  Truck  Dealers  2000  "K"  Street  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
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Spot  News  Photos 
Here  Before  ANPA 


|{y  John  Faber 

Historian,  National  Press  Pliotographers  Assn, 


“We  have  dealt  heretofore  hardly  sanction  a  stranger  ap- 
with  pictures  made  from  draw-  preaching  a  person  and  asking 
ings  or  engravings.  Here  we  him  to  pose.  A  formal  introduc- 
have  one  direct  from  nature,  tion  was  obligatory  just  to  ask 
There  has  been  no  redrawing  of  permission  to  photograph, 
the  picture.  The  transfer  print  With  this  new  camera  a  pho- 
has  been  obtained  direct  from  tographer  could  make  pictures 
the  original  negative.  As  will  with  a  freedom  of  operation 
be  seen,  certain  of  the  effects  never  known  before.  It  was  an 
are  obtained  by  the  use  of  verti-  ideal  camera  for  news  photog- 
cal  lines.  This  process  has  not  raphy,  leading  the  way  to  news 
yet  been  fully  developed.  camera  techniques  of  today. 

“We  are  still  experimenting 
with  it,  and  feel  confident  that 

our  exi)eriments  will,  in  the  long  The  use  of  artificial  light 
run,  result  in  success  and  that  sources  came  into  being  in  the 
pictures  will  eventually  be  regu-  gO’s.  Foremost  was  the  intro- 
larly  printed  in  our  pages  direct  duction  of  flashpowder.  Jacob 
from  photographs  without  the  Riis,  police  reporter  for  the 
intervention  of  drawing.”  New  York  Sun,  pioneered  its 

So  read  the  editor’s  statement  use  in  newspaper  '  ~ 

identifying  a  picture,  “Shanty-  sometime  he’d  been  rt^ _ „ 

town,”  appearing  in  the  March  the  degrading  slum  conditions 
4,  1880^  issue  of  the  New  i  ork  that  existed  in  New  York  City. 
Daily  Graphie.  Written  words,  he  found,  were 

It  was  the  first  photograph  to  almost  ineffectual;  photographs 
be  reproduced  in  a  U.  S.  news-  brought  about  public  indigna- 
paper  by  means  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  half-tone  engraving. 

The  process  had  been  invented  photographer, 
by  Stephen  Horgan,  one-time  In  1888  he  described  his  tech- 
photographer  and  then  manager  nique:  “Flashpowder 
of  the  photo-mechanical  depart-  tained  in  cartridges  fired  from 
ment  of  the  Graphie.  It  opened  a  revolver, 
up  a  new  epoch  in  the  history 
of  journalism. 

Early  Equipment 

In  the  80’s  newspapers  did  not 
hav’e  photographic  departments 
and  staff  photographers.  Com¬ 
mercial  cameramen  were  hired 
to  make  pictures.  The  photogra¬ 
pher  generally  used  a  6 *2x8 *2 
or  a  3^^x414  camera  making 
dry  glassplate  negatives.  The 
camera  did  not  have  a  shutter, 
the  photographer  “capped”  his 
lens  to  make  an  exposure  of  2 
to  6  seconds.  Therefore  the  cam¬ 
era  had  to  be  mounted  on  top  a 
tripod.  In  the  middle  80’s  in¬ 
stantaneous  shutters  were  first 
introduced  and  quickly  per¬ 
fected. 

At  the  same  time  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  rev'olut  ionary  style  of 
camera.  It  was  popularly  called 
a  “Detective  Camera.”  Today 
we  would  call  it  a  “candid  cam¬ 
era.”  It  did  not  look  like  the 
camera  of  those  times.  It  had 
no  bellows,  was  box-shaped  in 
design,  and  because  of  its  in¬ 
stantaneous  shutter  it  could  be 
“hand-held.” 

Its  purpose  was  to  literally 
“steal”  pictures  of  unsuspecting 
subjects.  Social  etiquette  would 


The  Johnstown  Flood  destruction  is  recorded  in  a  news  picture  .  .  .  1889 

a  paper  base  supimrtetl  with  a 
gelatin-bromide  emulsion.  An 
Eastman- Walker  Roll  Holder 
canied  the  film  and  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  back  of  the  camera 
where  previously  a  single  glass 
plate  had  l)een  inserted. 

To  process  the  film,  the  pho- 
togra))her  cutoff  only  the  ex- 


’  '  j  The  camera  in  the  hands  of 
work.  For  Jacob  Riis  became  a  powerful 
-eporting  force  that  changed  and  im- 
...  .tions  proved  the  living  conditions  of 
ork  City,  thousands  of  people. 

Pictures  frniii  JoIiiisUihii 

Of  the  major  news  stories  re- 

tion  and  with  it  the  changes  he  corded  by  photogiaphy  during  „  ,  „  —  —  ^  a»otj 

was  working  for.  He  became  a  the  80’s,  the  “John.stown  Flood”  posed  length,  and  processed  this^tear 

is  perhaps  the  most  memorable,  normally.  Then  the  gelatin-  the 
In  mid-afternoon  on  May  31,  bromide  emulsion  was  .stripped  deal 
was  con-  1889  the  Conemaugh  Lake  Dam,  off  the  paper  support  and  trans-  and 
overflowing  from  constant  rains,  fer red  to  a  piece  of  glass;  dried  saic 
The  spectacle  of  burst.  A  torrent  of  water  one-  «iod  printed.  ^-aj 

half  a  dozen  strange  men  in-  half  mile  wide  and  40  feet  high  The  profession  of  news  pho-  p 
vading  a  house  in  the  midnight  swept  down  the  valley.  In  less  tography  as  we  know  it  today  Us 
hour  armed  with  big  pistols  than  15  minutes  it  traveled  18  was  practically  non-existent  in  Ap 
they  shot  off  recklessly  was  miles  sweeping  everything  be-  the  80’s  when  ANPA  began.  Yet  wei 
hardly  reassuring,  however  sug-  fore  it — human  l)eings,  railroad  it  was  during  the.se  10  event-  12 
ary  our  speech,  and  it  was  not  engines,  and  buildings.  More  ^ul  years  that  the  basis  of  to-  the 
to  lie  wondered  at  if  the  tenants  than  5,000  people  lost  their  lives,  day’s  .systems  liegan:  the  pho-  cen 
bolted  through  windows  and  Commercial  photographers  tographic  half-tone  reproduction  wo 
down  file  escapes  wherever  we  were  dispatched  by  eastern  i*^  newspapers;  the  “handheld  vio 
went.  Rut  as  no  one  was  mur-  newspapers  to  get  pictures  of  candid”  camera;  artificial  light  31. 
dered,  things  calmed  down  after  the  destruction.  One  of  these  sources;  and  the  use  of  rollfilm.  , 
a  while,  though  months  after  I  men  was  William  N.  Jennings  A  few  interesting  facts  about  th( 
found  the  recollection  of  our  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  using  news  photography.  ag 

visits  hanging  over  a  Stanton  a  new  “tool”  in  photography —  •  of 

Street  block  like  a  nightmare.”  rollfilm.  The  roll  was  actually  .  ,  8c 
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papers  Shut 
■Mn  Detroit, 
lyiinneapolis 


Strikes  by  teamster  union 
members  shut  down  the  news¬ 
papers  in  Detroit  and  Minneap¬ 
olis  this  past  week.  Conciliation 
and  nieiiiation  sessions  were 
under  way  as  E&P  went  to 
press  April  18. 

The  Detroit  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  the 
Teamsters  Union  apreed  to  sub¬ 
mit  contiact  offers  to  Police 
Commissioner  George  Edwards 
as  mediator.  .lames  P.  Hoflfa, 
president  of  the  teamsters,  in¬ 
sisted  on  continued  suspension 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Presit  dur¬ 
ing  the  mediation  which  was  to 
begin  April  18. 

Members  of  Ix>cal  372,  em¬ 
ployed  as  delivery  truck  drivers, 
went  on  strike  April  12  at  the 
Free  Press.  Mailers  and  print¬ 
ers  joined  the  walkout  the  next 
day  and  other  craftsmen 
honored  the  picket  lines.  The 
Detroit  Neu's  then  suspended 
publication  but  a  joint  Sunday 
edition  was  published  at  the 
News  plant. 

Robert  C.  Butz,  publishers’ 
association  secretary,  said  the 
teamsters  had  made  demands  on 
the  Knight-owned  Free  Press 
dealing  with  control  of  sales 
and  distribution.  A  union  official 
said  clarification  of  the  contract 
was  sought. 

Publication  of  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Star  and  Tribune  halted 
April  12  when  150  truck  drivers 
went  on  strike  and  members  of 
12  other  unions  declined  to  cross 
the  picket  lines.  The  dispute 
centered  on  wages,  hours  and 
working  conditions.  The  pre¬ 
vious  contract  expired  last  Dec. 
31. 

Joyce  A.  Swan,  publisher  of 
the  Cowles  papers,  said  man¬ 
agement  had  offered  an  increase 
of  10c  an  hour  the  first  year  and 
8c  more  the  second  year  which 
would  bring  wages  of  the 
drivers  to  $2.99  an  hour  for  day 
work  and  $3.14  for  night  work. 

The  printers  turned  down  the 
same  offer  which  would  have 
raised  their  pay  to  more  than 
$4  an  hour. 

The  mailers  objected  to 
changes  in  methods  of  operation 
in  the  modernized  production 
setup. 

• 

Stephens  to  Retire 

Philip  B.  Stephens,  general 
manager  of  the  New  York 
Oaily  News,  will  retire  June  1, 
•  it  was  announced  this  week.  He 
is  pre.sently  on  a  tour  of  Europe 
with  Mrs.  Stephens.  He  joined 
the  Daily  News  in  1930. 


CANADIAN  COMMENT — "A  Fearless  American  Editorial  Writer  Gets 
Off  a  Rip-Snorter  Concerning  Canada's  Trade  with  Cuba." — By  McNally, 
Canada  Wide  Features. 


Judge  Deplores 
Tax  Case  ‘Leak’ 

Federal  Judge  Archie  O.  Daw¬ 
son,  New  York,  expressed  shock 
at  stories  given  to  newspapers 
by  government  officials  before  a 
grand  jury  returned  an  indict¬ 
ment. 

Judge  Dawson  hit  the  “leak” 
in  the  case  of  an  income  tax 
evasion  indictment  against  J. 
Truman  Bidwell,  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  Mr.  Bid- 
well’s  lawyer,  Simon  F.  Rifkind, 
a  former  judge,  charged  the 
government  with  “misconduct” 
in  leaking  news  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion. 

“This  defendant  has  been  in¬ 
jured  in  a  most  vital  spot,”  said 
Mr.  Rifkind.  “He  is  entitled  to 
secret  exoneration  or  secret  ac¬ 
cusation  by  the  grand  jury.  To 
publish  facts  concerning  the 
case  in  advance  is  to  injure 
him.” 

“1  have  lieen  a  little  shocked, 
not  only  as  to  the  advance  pub¬ 
licity  in  this  case,  but  in  an¬ 
other  case  in  this  court,”  sternly 
declared  Judge  Dawson. 


tion  to  her  newspaper  would 
transcend  her  oath  of  secrecy  as 
a  juror. 

After  conferences  wdth  the 
judge.  Miss  Schacht,  who  had 
already  been  sw^orn  in,  continued 
to  serve.  Her  paper’s  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Robert  L.  Burnes,  was  fore¬ 
man  of  a  Grand  Jury  in  1959. 
An  editorial  in  the  Globe  Demo¬ 
crat,  charging  the  Post-Dispatch 
with  attempting  to  “tamper” 
with  the  composition  of  the 
Grand  Jury,  said  its  employes 
are  encouraged  to  perform  jury 
duty  by  way  of  setting  a  good 
example  for  other  citizens. 

• 

$175,000  Verdict 
In  Privacy  Action 

A  jury  in  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court  this  week  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  $175,000 
against  Time  Inc.  in  favor  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  J.  Hill  of 
Old  Greenwich,  Conn.,  in  a  right 
of  privacy  suit.  The  damages 
were  assessed  as  $125,000  com¬ 
pensatory  and  $50,000  punitive. 

Slor>'  in  Life 


Vl  tiler  on  Grand  Jury 

St.  Louis 

Beulah  Schacht,  feature 
writer  and  columnist  for  the  St. 
Louis  aiohe  Democrat,  remained 
on  the  Grand  Jury  in  Circuit 
Court  here  this  w'eek  after  the 
question  of  “conflict-of-interest” 
had  been  raised  by  the  St.  Lotiis 
Post-Dispatch. 

Arthur  R.  Bertelson,  Post- 
Dispatch  managing  editor,  said 
he  had  sent  a  reporter  to  ask 
Circuit  Judge  Franklin  E.  Rea¬ 
gan  if  Miss  Schacht’s  obliga- 


The  Hills  sued  on  the  ground 
that  a  re-enactment  of  Life 
magazine,  Feb.  28, 1955,  of  their 
experience  as  hostages  of  des¬ 
perados  invaded  their  privacy 
and.  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hill,  a 
psychiatric  injury.  Leonard 
Garment  of  Mudge,  Stern,  Bald¬ 
win  &  Todd,  New  York  law  firm, 
was  their  trial  attorney. 

Life  employed  actors  from  the 
stage  play,  “The  Desperate 
Hours,”  to  pose  for  pictures  re¬ 
telling  the  story  of  what 
occurred  in  the  Hills’  home,  then 
in  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia. 

Attorneys  for  Time  moved 
for  dismissal  of  the  verdict  on 
the  ground  it  was  excessive. 


Phila.  Bulletin 
Denies  Job  Bias; 
Reply  to  Boycott 

Philadei.piii.\ 
The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  this 
week  denied  a  charge  by  a  group 
of  Negro  ministers  that  it  dis¬ 
criminates  against  Negroes  in 
employment. 

The  ministers’  group,  describ¬ 
ing  itself  as  “The  Negro  Pastors 
of  Philadelphia  and  Vicinity,” 
on  .April  1-5  asked  parishioners 
to  stop  reading  the  Bulletin.  Its 
lioycott  Ilian  is  known  as  the 
Selective  Patronage  Program. 

The  718,133-circulation  paper, 
in  a  formal  statement  said  it 
did  not  discriminate  against  any 
prospectiv’e  employe  because  of 
race,  religion  or  color. 

According  to  the  Bulletin,  the 
ministers’  group  visited  the  of¬ 
fice  by  appointment  March  16 
and  asked  questions  concerning 
the  number  of  Negro  employes. 
“They  were  given  complete  in¬ 
formation,”  the  statement  con¬ 
tinued.  The  ministers  presented 
a  prepared  list  calling  for  the 
hiring  of  28  Negroes  and  speci¬ 
fying  the  departments  in  which 
they  were  to  be  placed. 

The  Bulletin  said  it  now  em¬ 
ploys  more  than  50  Negroes  in 
supervisory  and  white  collar 
positions  and  has  26  Negro 
branch  captains.  “And  behind 
these  are  some  650  independent 
newspaper  boys,”  the  paper 
added. 

According  to  the  Bulletin,  the 
ministers’  demands  “could  be 
met  only  by  creating  vacancies 
w’here  none  exist  or  by  dis¬ 
charging  qualified  people  of  one 
race  to  make  room  for  people 
of  another.” 

• 

Loeb  Paper  Charged 
With  Violating  Decree 

Boston 

The  Union  Leader  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Manchester,  N.H.,  and 
its  president,  William  Loeb, 
were  haled  before  U.S.  Judge 
Charles  E.  Wyzanski  Jr.  here 
April  18  on  a  complaint  that 
they  had  violated  a  section  of 
his  antitrust  decree. 

The  Haverhill  Gazette  charged 
in  a  petition  for  a  contempt  of 
court  citation  that  the  Loeb 
company,  publisher  of  the  Ha¬ 
verhill  Journal,  had  granted 
reduced  rates  for  adv'ertising 
by  local  retailers.  The  court 
had  ordered  rates  to  be  charged 
in  strict  conformance  with  pub¬ 
lished  rate  schedules. 

The  Gazette  petition  also  as¬ 
serted  that  the  Journal  had 
received  all  of  the  advertising 
of  one  firm  due  to  a  cooperative 
arrangement. 
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Dooley  Editor 
When  Ettelson 
Retires  in  June 

San  Francisco 

Edmund  J.  Dooley  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  when  Lee 
Ettelson,  Hearst  veteran,  re¬ 
tires  in  June,  it  was  announced 
this  week. 

Mr.  Dooley  has  taken  over 
duties  as  manaping  editor  and 
John  T.  Wallace,  special  edi¬ 
torial  assistant  to  W.  R.  Hearst 
Jr.,  and  Randolph  A.  Hearst, 
has  become  executive  editor.  Mr. 
Wallace  will  continue  his  gen¬ 
eral  management  responsibili¬ 
ties  but  will  transfer  his  head¬ 
quarters  back  to  San  Francisco. 

‘Long-range  Plans' 

The  moves  are  in  accordance 
with  long-range  plans  for  staff 
and  product  improvement,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Charles  Gould,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Mr.  Ettelson.  The 
retiring  editor  said  that  at  the 
time  of  his  return  to  the  Exam¬ 
iner  as  editor  in  November, 
1960,  it  was  agreed  that  he 
would  be  relievetl  “as  soon  as 
certain  changes  could  be  af¬ 
fected.” 

Immediate  changes  included 
the  appointment  of  Jack  Dough¬ 


ty,  news  editor,  as  night  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor.  James  Mc¬ 
Lean  continues  as  day  assistant 
managing  editor. 

Joshua  Eppinger  Jr.,  associ¬ 
ate  managing  editor,  has  been 
named  to  supervise  a  group  to 
do  in-depth  reporting. 

Ed  Dooley  joined  the  Exam¬ 
iner  in  19.57  after  discontinuing 
publication  here  of  Pacific  Coast 
Business,  a  business  weekly.  His 
previous  career  included  seven 
years  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Denver  Post. 

• 

ISo  Defense  in  Part 
Of  Sprinjjfield  Suit 

Springfield,  Mass. 

In  a  surprise  move  April  17, 
the  defendants  in  the  Spring- 
field  newspapers  case  offered  no 
defense  to  three  of  four  suits 
brought  by  the  Newark  Morning 
Ledger  Co.  as  minority  stock¬ 
holder. 

Defense  Counsel  Robert  W. 
Meserve  rested  in  phases  of  the 
litigation  involving  examination 
of  books  and  records  and  acqui¬ 
sition  of  an  interest  in  a  tele¬ 
vision  station  in  the  name  of  the 
employe  pension  funds. 

Defense  was  started  with  ex¬ 
pert  witnesses  on  the  fourth 
case  which  relates  to  acts  of  the 
directors  and  trustees. 

(Part  II  of  the  Springfield 
story  will  be  found  on  page  48.) 


A  gain — as  AN  PA  convenes 
— we  will  be  on  the  sidelines 
at  your  important  convention. 

Our  New  York  office  will  be 
supplemented  by  suites  in  the 
Summit  Hotel,  where  we  look 
forward  to  greeting  old 
friends  and  meeting  new  ones. 

ALLEN  KANDER 
Associates,  Inc. 

Negotiators  for  the  Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Daily  Xeii'spapers 


Netv  York  Office 
60  East  42nd  Street 
MUrrav  Hill  7-3727 


Summit  Hotel 
51st  and  Lexington 
PLaza  2-7000 


ALLEN  KANDER  DAVE  ABSE  GEORGE  COOPER  DON  HOGATE 
Over  33  )  ears  of  Continuous  N ationu'ide  Service 


Police  Press 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

authority  to  control  communistic 
political  propaganda  distributed 
through  the  mail.” 

One  amendment  would  ban 
“mail  matter  determined  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  be  Com¬ 
munist  political  propaganda” 
under  a  section  establishing 
postal  rates  for  international 
mail.  The  second  amendment 
states  that  “no  U.S.  postal  rate 
established  by  the  Postage 
Revision  Act  of  1962  shall  be 
available  for  the  receipt,  han¬ 
dling,  transportation  or  delivery 
of  mail  matter  determined  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  U.S. 
to  be  Communist  political  propa¬ 
ganda  financed  or  sponsored, 
directly  or  indirectly  by  any 
Communist  controlled  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Violaliuns  Cited 

The  ASNE  committee  said 
that  “no  matter  how  laudable 
the  intent  of  the  amendments  to 
reduce  the  influence  of  Com¬ 
munist  philosophy,  they  violate 
basic  American  fundamental 
principles  by  (1)  depriving  the 
public  of  the  right  to  form  a 
judgment  based  on  a  free  and 
democratic  society  and  (2)  by 
granting  the  Attorney  General 
power  that  is  far  too  broad  in 
scope  on  a  subject  where  inter¬ 
pretation  can  be  abused  in  a 
highly  political  or  emotional 
atmosphere.” 

The  committee  added  that  “the 
amendment  covering  the  control 
of  international  mail  also  would 
stifle  access  by  library  and  scien¬ 
tific  groups  to  information  which 
has  been  extremely  valuable  in 
determining  the  progress  by 
Communist  countries  in  the 
fields  of  science,  medicine,  agri¬ 
culture,  industry  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  military  weapons.” 


3  Buffalo  News 
Executives  Are 
Given  Promotions 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Three  i>romotions  of  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  business  and  produc¬ 
tion  departments  of  the  Ruffah 
Evening  Seivs  were  announced 
this  week  by  Mrs.  Edward  H. 
Butler,  president  of  the  News. 

Edgar  C.  Steeb,  who  has  been 
business  manager,  was  appointed 
general  manager.  Named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Steeb  as  business  man- j.. 
ager  is  Henry  Z.  Urban,  whow 
has  ser\ed  as  assistant  business 
manager  and  production  and  re-  ' 
.search  manager.  l 

Ralph  B.  Tufts,  who  has  been  1 
assistant  production  and  re-  j 
search  manager,  was  appointed  ! 
production  and  research  man¬ 
ager. 

All  three  men  report  to  James 
H.  Righter,  publisher. 

Mr.  Steeb  started  his  career 
with  the  News  in  September 
1911  as  an  errand  boy.  He  has 
been  business  manager  since 
1957.  Prior  to  1957  he  serx^ed 
many  years  as  office  manager. 

Mr.  Urban  joined  the  News’ 
business  office  in  1953  and  in 
1957  became  assistant  business 
manager.  For  the  past  year  he^ 
also  has  served  as  production 
and  research  manager. 

A  1942  graduate  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  Mr.  Urban  was  with  the 
George  Urban  Milling  Co.  from 
1946  until  1953. 

Mr.  Tufts  has  been  with  the 
New's  since  1958  when  he  started 
as  color  co-oidinator. 

• 

Russell  Porter 
Killed  In  A  Fall 


Russell  Porter,  69,  a  top  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Timet 
for  many  years  and  a  reporter 
for  more  than  50  years,  died 
the  evening  of  April  16  in  a  fall 
from  his  tenth-floor  bedroom 
window’.  His  wife  said  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  sleep  w’ith  the  bedroom 
window  open  and  that  it  w’as 
difficult  to  raise. 

Mr.  Porter  usually  covered 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  conventions. 
He  had  covereil  such  stories  as 
the  Hall-Mills  murder  case,  the 
Hauptmann  trial  for  the  kidnap- 
murder  of  the  Lindliergh  baby 
and  the  forming  of  the  United 
Nations  in  San  Francisco. 

He  was  city  editor  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  before 
he  was  21  and  later  seiwed  as 
reporter  or  news  executive  of 
the  Neiv  Y’ork  Press,  New  York 
World,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Eagle,  Newark  Ledger. 
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SANDY  vs.  THE  PIRATES"  -  STARTS  MAY  7 


In  this  new  episode,  SANDY  rides  “Tweet,”  his  magic  duck,  to  free  a  kidnaped  girl 
named  “Coral”  from  Captain  Greedy,  the  most  terrible  pirate  of  the  South  Seas. 
Chock-full  of  dramatic  action  and  “ev  e-ap[xnd,”  SANDY  wins  children  aged  7  to 
14  years. 

“Successful  newspapers  of  tomorrow,”  warns  world  famous  psychologist  Dr.  George 
W.  Crane,  “know  they  must  recruit  grammar  schoolers  TODAY!  And  the  comic 
page  is  the  ONLY  doorway  through  which  pre-adolescents  ever  enter  the  usual 
newspaper.  Yet  most  comic  strips  are  slanted  over  the  heads  of  grammar  schoolers.” 

Hut  SANDY  wins  all  these  youngsters— plus  adults,  too! 


WAT  SHIP/ 

TWAT'S.. 


niMy/ruvi'^ 

NOT  TOO  -4 
FRltNDLV^ARfc] 
.  THKV? 


HEAR  THAT?  THEM  1% 
SOMEONE  IN  TEOUSIE  ^ 
k  ON  THAT  SHIP, 


HELP/ 


’LOOKfrurTt 

LOWERED  A  BOAT 
TMEV'RE  COMING 
.  ASHORE.*  j - - 


AND  60  THEV  ARE,  &ANDV . IT'6  THE 

MOST  TERRIBLE  AND  FEARED  PIRATE 
IN  ALL  OF  THE  SOUTH  SCASl^I  iniM 


I  HOPE  WE  CAN  FIGURE 
OOT  SOME  WAN  TO  ^ 
HELP  WHOEVER  18  IN  JM 
TROUBLE  ON  THAT  VK 
s.  SHIP,  y - ■ 


HOPKINS  SYNDICATE.  INC 


MELLOTT,  INDIANA 


(  Adverf'nement) 

Ohio  Corp. 
Buys  Papers 
At  Kingsport 

The  acquisition  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  at  Kingsport,  Tennes¬ 
see,  by  Sandusky  Newspapers 
Inc.,  an  Ohio  corporation,  was 
announced  March  28  in  a  joint 
statement  by  C.  P.  Edwards  Jr., 
former  owner  of  the  papers,  and 
Dudley  A.  White,  publisher  of 
the  Sajidiisky  (O.)  Register  and 
\'orwalk  (O.)  Reflector-Herald. 

The  sale  was  handled  by  John 
A.  Park  Jr.,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Purcha.se  price  was  not  disclosed 
but  it  was  indicated  that  the 
new  owners  bought  assets. 

The  property  is  composed  of 
the  Morning  Seivs,  circulation 
6,916,  the  Evening  Times,  circu¬ 
lation  17,771,  and  the  Sunday 
Times-Xeu's,  circulation  22,710. 
The  circulation  figures  are 
ABC,  March  31,  1961. 

The  Kingsport  Times,  46 
years  old  this  month,  was 
founded  by  Major  Cy  Lyle  as  a 
semi-weekly  until  1924  when  it 
became  a  daily.  Mr.  Edwards, 
heading  a  group  of  Kingsport 
civic  leaders,  purchased  the 
paper  in  1938  from  Mr.  Pratt 
and  Howard  Long  and  four 
years  later  started  the  Kings¬ 
port  News. 

Mr.  White  said  he  would 
assume  the  offices  of  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Kingsport 
Publishing  Corporation,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Sandusky  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  He  indicated  he 
w'ould,  because  of  his  position 
with  the  Norwalk  and  Sandusky 
newspapers,  continue  to  be 
based  in  Ohio.  In  leaving  San¬ 
dusky  for  formal  possession  of 
the  Kingsport  property  he  is 
accompani^  by  Ellsw’orth  G. 
Heiberger,  former  Sandusky 
Register  business  manager  and 
now  promoted  to  vicepresident. 

Norman  F.  Rau,  Register 
controller,  will  take  over  as 
business  manager  of  the  San¬ 
dusky  paper.  Robert  E.  Pifer 
will  be  promoted  to  advertising 
director  and  Richard  W.  Mum- 
ford  will  assume  the  duties  of 
retail  advertising  manager. 

At  reported  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 

jf. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
SALES  AND  PURCHASES 

1807  McDonald  Lane  •  Box  6091 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  •  TE  3-3018 


OwenLandon 
Named  Prexy 
Of  Mathews 

Owen  E.  Landon  Jr.,  36,  vice- 
president  and  sales  manager, 
this  week  took  over  the  presi¬ 
dential  reins  at  The  Julius 
Mathews  Special  Agency  Inc., 
New  York.  He  succeeds  William 
E.  Foster  who  becomes  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Landon  joined  Mathews 
in  19.51  in  the  firm’s  Chicago 
office.  He  l)ecame  manager  in 
1953,  assistant  sales  manager 
in  1956,  and  sales  manager  in 
1958.  He  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  sales  manager  in  1961. 

Mr.  Landon  was  instrumental 
in  pioneering  Mathews’  entry 
into  Ohio  where  it  now  repre¬ 
sents  seven  newspapers.  He  also 
directed  acquisition  of  13  new 
newspapers  during  the  years 
1958-1961.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  l)oard  of  directors  of  the 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representat  ives. 

Mathews  was  founded  in  1894 
by  Julius  Mathews  primarily  as 
a  regional  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  firm  doing  business 
chiefly  in  New  England.  Today, 
the  firm  represents  papers 
throughout  New  England  and 
parts  of  New  York  State,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Ohio.  It  employs 
58  people  in  eight  offices. 

Mr.  Foster  joined  Mathew’S  in 
the  early  1900’s  and  became  gen¬ 
eral  manager  in  1918. 

In  1925  Mathews  originated 
and  i>erfected  in  the  representa¬ 
tive  field  the  system  known  as 
“fieldw'ork”  which  has  since  be¬ 
come  a  trademark  of  the 
Mathews  operation.  This  sys¬ 
tem  permitted  a  concentration 
of  sales  effort  on  highly  effec¬ 
tive  sales  factors  in  major  dis¬ 
tributing  centers  affecting 
Mathews-represented  papers  by 
locating  sales  personnel  in  these 


Owen  E.  Landon,  Jr. 


key  distribution  centers. 

According  to  Mr.  Foster,  this 
system  is  recognized  by  most 
publishers  as  havdng  done  a 
strong  promotion  job  for 
“LOCALnews  Dailies.” 

Mr.  Landon  commented  that 
marketing  trends  “are  running 
strongly  in  favor  of  non-metro¬ 
politan  markets  and  the  news¬ 
papers  serving  them.” 

• 

Jim  Sasser  Joins 

N.  Y.  Joumal'Anierioan 

The  New  York  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican  has  named  James  W.  Sasser 
to  the  position  of  promotion 
manager.  His  appointment  was 
announced  by  Frederick  N. 
Lowe,  Director  of  Promotion, 
Plans  and  Public  Relations. 

Mr.  Sasser,  36,  came  to  New 
York  from  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
where  he  was  promotion  and 
production  manager  of  the 
State-Times  and  Morning  Advo¬ 
cate.  Previously,  he  was  a 
reporter  for  the  New  Orleans 
Item,  United  Press  and  the  Lake 
Charles  (La.)  Southwest  Citi¬ 
zen.  He  is  a  former  publisher  of 
the  w'eekly  Interstate  Progress 
in  Logansport,  La. 


Macmillan 
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are  incumbents.  All  were  eligible 
for  renomination  under  the 
by-laws. 

The  annual  report  of  AP 
General  Manager  Frank  J.  Star- 
zel,  already  has  been  distributed 
to  members. 

Color  Slides 

Color  slides  wdll  be  used  in 
presenting  the  AP  Board  of 
Directors  report  in  a  novel  way 
at  the  afternoon  session.  A 
Board  member,  Paul  Miller, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochi'ster, 
N.  Y.,  will  be  the  commentator. 

Photos  will  be  shown  illus¬ 
trating  big  stories  of  1961  with 
emphasis  on  coverage  by  the 
Associated  Press.  Graphs,  charts 
and  maps  will  be  us^  to  show 
revenues,  costs  and  coverage 
areas  around  the  world. 

The  new  Board  of  Directors 
on  Tuesday  will  elect  officers  of 
the  news  service  for  the  en.suing 
year. 

The  fourth  annual  breakfast 
of  the  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  Regional  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciations  will  be  held  at  8  a.m. 
Monday  in  the  Sert  Room  of  the 
Waldorf.  Hosts  will  be  UPI 
executives  headed  by  Frank  H. 
Bartholomew,  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  the  new  president, 
Mims  Thomason. 

(jirtoonisls'  (invention 

The  National  Cartoonists 
Society  will  hold  its  first  nation¬ 
al  convention  at  the  Hotel  Astor 
Monday  with  clinics,  lectures, 
forums  and  seminars  through¬ 
out  the  day.  The  “Cartoonist  of 
the  Year”  Reuben  statuette  and 
a  number  of  honor  pla(|ues  in 
several  categories  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Society  that  night  at  the 
Astor. 

Mayor  Wagner  on  April  20, 
in  preparation  for  the  meeting 
of  cartoonists,  changed  a  Times 
Square  street  sign  to  Cartoonist 
Square. 

Bill  Holman,  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Symdicate  comic 
strip  cartoonist,  is  president  of 
the  National  Cartoonists  Soci¬ 
ety.  This  will  be  the  16th  annual 
awards  dinner  of  the  society, 
but  it  will  be  the  first  all-day 
convention  held  in  an  effort  to 
bring  cartoonists  here  from  all 
over  the  country  for  a  helpful 
panel  discussion. 

• 

On  Forei^  Desk 

Ike  Flores,  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  returned  to  the  for¬ 
eign  desk  in  New  York  City 
after  a  special  assignment  in 
Santo  Domingo. 
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Press  Award 
List  Posted 
In  Canada 

Toronto 

Winners  of  the  13th  Annual 
National  Newspaper  Awards, 
for  work  done  in  1961,  were  an- 
nouncefl  this  week. 

The  awards: 

Editorial  writing  —  Lubor 
Zink,  Brandon  Sun. 

Spot  News  Reporting  — 

•  Charle.s  King,  Southam  News 
Ser\'ice,  Ottawa,  for  a  story 
July  12  on  the  climactic  mo¬ 
ments  of  the  controversy  over 
James  Cojme,  then  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  Canada. 

Feature  Writing  —  Guy  La- 
marche,  formerly  Montreal  Le 
Devoir,  now  Montreal  La  Presse, 
for  a  series  in  Le  Devoir  in 
March,  1961,  that  prompted  a 
Quebec  government  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Jean  Talon  Hospital 
in  Montreal. 

Staff  Corresponding  —  Bruce 
Phillips,  Southam  News  Ser\'- 
ices,  Ottawa,  for  a  series  ap¬ 
pearing  last  December  about 
the  Separatist  Movement  in 
Quebec. 

Spot  News  Photography  — 

I  Gordon  Karam,  United  Press 
International,  Ottawa,  for  a 
photogi'aph  taken  for  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Citizen  Nov.  1  of  Mayor 
Charlotte  Whitton  sprawled  on 
the  ice  after  throwing  a  curling 
stone. 

Feature  Photography  —  Jack 
Jarvie,  Brantford  Expositor,  for 
a  photograph  taken  last  fall  of 
a  little  boy  and  girl  standing 
hand-in-hand  before  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Tunnel  of  Love  at 
the  Norfolk  County  Fair  at  Sim- 
coe,  Ont. 

Cartooning  —  Ed  McNally, 
Montreal  Star,  for  a  cartoon 
Nov.  22  on  Canada  and  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Common  Market. 

Sports  Writing  —  Ted  Reeve, 
Toronto  Telegram,  for  a  series 
of  columns  on  a  variety  of  sport 
topics. 

The  awards  will  be  presented 
at  a  dinner  here  Saturday,  May 
19,  given  by  the  Toronto  Men’s 
Press  Club.  Winners  receive 
$400  each  and  a  certificate.  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Murrow,  director  of  the 
United  States  Information 
Agency  at  Washington,  will  be 
the  speaker. 

• 

Metlal  for  Tourism 

Toronto 

St.  Clair  McCabe,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  Limited,  was  awarded 
the  Raleigh  Medal  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  tourism  in  Trinidad 
wid  Tobago. 


Frank  Streeter  Dies; 
Grants  Pass  Editor 

Long  Be.\ch,  Calif. 

Frank  B.  Streeter,  74,  retired 
editor  of  the  Grants  Pass  (Ore.) 
Daily  Courier,  was  found  dead 
in  his  apartment  April  15. 

Mr.  Streeter  was  bom  in  Bis¬ 
marck,  N.  D.,  and  worked  on  the 
Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  American.  He 
later  attended  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and,  from  1910  to 
1912,  he  was  head  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Journal  police  news 
bureau. 

After  World  War  I  service 
he  purchased  the  Linton  (N.  D.) 
Record.  He  sold  the  Record  in 
1926  and  was  a  police  reporter 
for  the  Long  Beach  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  from  1927  to  1946.  When 
he  left  the  Press-Telegram,  Mr. 
Streeter  accepted  the  Grants 
Pass  editorship. 

• 

New  Sunday  Paper 
In  New  Jersey  Area 

E.  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Rotlney  G.  Luery,  president  of 
the  Sentinel  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  has  announced  plans  to 
publish  a  tabloid-sized  Sunday 
new.spaper  offering  coverage  of 
Middlesex  County  news.  The 
first  issue  w’ill  be  published 
May  20. 

Mr.  Luery,  whose  firm  pub¬ 
lishes  three  weekly  newspapers, 
said  the  Sunday  newspaper 
w'ould  be  a  separate  operation 
with  its  own  staff  and  manage¬ 
ment. 

• 

For  JFK’s  Friend 

Dallas 

The  Dallas  Morning  News,  an 
independent  Democratic  news¬ 
paper,  has  declared  for  John 
Connally  for  Governor  as  long 
as  he  is  a  friend  and  not  a 
stooge  of  President  Kennedy 
and  Vicepresident  Johnson.  Mr. 
Connally  resigned  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  run  for  Governor 
of  Texas. 


Arizona  Journal 
Shows  Progress 

Phoenix,  .Arizona 

On  February  14th,  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Arizona’s  becom¬ 
ing  the  48th  state,  the  Arizona 
Journal  began  publishing. 

After  a  little  more  than  two 
months,  the  offset-printed  daily 
approached  solvency.  Circulation 
climbed  from  40,556  in  late  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  52,850  on  April  12,  and 
is  still  climbing  steadily  each 
week,  according  to  company  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

Advertising  accounted  for 
approximately  35  percent  of  the 
total  space  in  February  but  by 
mid-April  reaches  55  percent 
some  days. 

T.  Frank  Stewart,  advertising 
manager,  said:  “When  we  reach 
45,000  inches  of  ads  monthly, 
sometime  this  summer,  we  will 
be  operating  in  the  black.’’ 

The  daily  runs  20  pages  daily 
and  54  pages  Sunday,  plus  a 
color  comic  section.  The  answer 
to  solvency  with  relatively  low 
advertising  income  —  standard 
for  new  publications — lies  in  in¬ 
expensive  operations  and  a  back¬ 
log  of  good  will. 

.Advance  Sub!«eriptiuiis 

As  for  the  latter.  Democrats 
and  political  independents  in  the 
Greater  Phoenix  area  —  includ¬ 
ing  Tempe,  Scottsdale,  Mesa, 
Glendale,  Sunnyslope — have  been 
buying  subscriptions  one  year  in 
advance. 

Journal  Publisher  Robert 
Morrison,  former  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Arizona  said,  “the 
paper  may  write  journalistic 
history  for  the  high  percentage 
of  subscribers  paying  a  year  in 
advance.” 

The  Journal  is  broad-based  in 
ownership,  with  10,575  stock¬ 
holders.  As  of  mid-April,  Ari¬ 
zonans  were  still  buying  stock 
in  the  publishing  company. 


The  Journal  has  eight  leased 
Hoe  Lithomatic  units  operating 
and  will  put  two  more  into  use 
April  25.  Two  color  humps  are 
in  use,  according  to  Willard 
Parsons,  proiluction  superinten¬ 
dent,  formerly  with  the  Ft. 
Worth  Shopper,  a  “cold  type” 
operation. 

• 

Moffett  Heads 
Color  Agency 

Election  of  John  Moffett, 
vicepresident  and  advertising 
director  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune,  as 
chairman  of  Newspaper  Color 
Advertising  Inc.,  was  announced 
this  week. 

He  succeeds  George  E.  Aker- 
son,  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald-Travel¬ 
er,  who  becomes  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Harold  H.  Jaeger  was  re¬ 
elected  NCA  pi’esident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Larry  T.  Knott,  vicepresident 
and  advertising  director  of  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times,  was 
elected  a  vicepresident  as  was 
Daniel  Ridder,  co-publisher  of 
the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  &  Press-Telegram. 

J.  Rufus  Doig,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  Cres- 
mer.  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc.,  was  reelected 
vicepresident,  and  Fred  H. 
Stapleford,  business  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer,  was  reelected  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

• 

L.  A.  Times  Union 

Los  Angeles 

Pressmen  employed  on  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  voted  204 
to  169  to  have  Local  18  of  the 
newspaper  web  pressmen’s 
union  (AFL-CIO)  as  their  bar¬ 
gaining  representative.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  the  paper’s 
80-year  history  that  a  union 
won  a  representation  election. 


Daily  Works  With  RIT  on  Color  Section 


Worcester,  Mass. 

Richard  C.  Steele,  publisher 
of  the  Worcester  Telegram-Ga¬ 
zette,  announces  that  these 
newspapers,  in  cooperation  with 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technol- 
opry»  will  issue  an  eight-page 
offset  supplement  in  RIT  color 
as  part  of  the  May  13  Sunday 
Telegram. 

Tabloid  in  size,  the  supple¬ 
ment  will  have  four  pages  in 
full  color,  four  in  spot  color  — 
with  five  pages  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising. 

Leland  J.  Adams,  Telegram- 
Gazette  advertising  director,  re¬ 
ports  considerable  advertiser  in¬ 
terest  in  this  step  to  make  color¬ 


ful  w’eb  offset  printing  available 
to  local  and  national  advertis¬ 
ers. 

This  initial  section  was 
planned  and  timed  as  a  pro¬ 
motion  for  Worcester  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Week, 
May  14-21.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  civic  themes  in  both 
editorial  and  advertising  con¬ 
tents. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  and  di¬ 
rectors  purchased  a  two-page 
spread  in  full  color.  Another 
full  color  page  is  sponsored  by 
Worcester  Area  New  Car  Deal¬ 
ers  Association.  Spot  color  pages 
are  sponsored  by  Worcester 
Sales  Executives  Club  and  Wor¬ 


cester’s  new  Goddard  Industrial 
Center. 

Several  more  web  offset  sup¬ 
plements  will  be  issued  by  the 
Telegram  -  Gazette  throughout 
the  year.  While  plans  are 
created,  and  developed  in  detail 
by  the  newspapers,  all  color 
separation  and  press  w'ork  is 
done  in  the  Graphic  Arts  Re¬ 
search  Department  at  RIT  in 
Rochester. 

William  G.  Weinrich,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  Telegram- 
Gazette,  has  worked  closely  for 
many  months  with  the  Institute 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  the 
web  offset  system  for  newspa¬ 
per  color  applications. 
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Ad  Salesmen 
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two  papers  will  prepare  and 
jHiblish  special  Fall  Home  Fur¬ 
nishing  and  Hi-Fi  in  the  latter 
part  of  October  aimed  at  the 
six  to  eipht  week  period  in  which 
most  catesories  of  merchandise 
in  this  field  account  for  25  per¬ 
cent  to  38  percent  of  their  an¬ 
nual  volume.  Promotion  mate¬ 
rial  pegs  the  daily  sales  po¬ 
tential  at  $2,800,000  per  day  for 
the  perioti. 

The  Daily  News,  whose  1961 
Chicago  Life  homefurnishings 
sections  won  an  award  from  the 
industry,  will  juiblish  its  1962 
section  Saturday,  October  20. 
Midwest,  the  Sun-Times  com¬ 
panion  supplement,  will  publish 
its  special  section  one  week  later, 
Sunday,  October  28.  Initial  pres¬ 
entations  for  these  sections  be¬ 
gan  early  in  April  and  retail 
mailings  will  begin  in  the  first 
week  of  May. 

Pioviding  a  final  push  and 
wrap-up  for  the  meichandising 
year  will  be  gift  sections  im¬ 
mediately  following  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  issued  with  the  News  of 
November  24  and  the  Sun-Times 
of  November  2.5. 

Iy«M-al  Market  Data 

.Application  of  the  Time  Table 
of  Retail  Opportunities  to  the 
sale  of  roto  advertising  called 
for  some  special  handling,  ac¬ 
cording  to  members  of  Vance 
Johnson’s  promotion  staff. 

Figures  directly  related  to 
the  Chicago  market  were  as¬ 
sembled  for  each  of  the  special¬ 
ized  fields  to  show  graphically 
what  the  advertiser’s  sales  op¬ 
portunity  represented  in  units 
and  dollars  for  the  seasonal 
peak  the  section  was  planned 
to  spearhead. 

Presentation  books  of  the 
“A-frame”  type  are  prepared 
for  both  national  and  retail 
salesmen  to  aid  them  in  getting 
the  story  of  the  section  being 
offered  told  fully  but  briefly  in 
each  call. 

Prepared  by  the  promotion 
department,  the  presentations 
are  the  particular  responsibility 
of  Paul  Hirt,  working  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  Phil  Moses,  man¬ 
ager  of  supplement  advertising. 

Sleek,  colorful  and  sturdy,  the 
kits  look  definitely  expensive. 
Economy-minded  promotion  men 
might  be  scared  off  by  a  four- 
color  bride  illustration  on  the 
cover  of  the  bride  supplement 
presentation.  If  that  were  in¬ 
sufficient  the  appearance  of  an 
autumn  leaf  in  hi-fidelity  natu¬ 
ral  color  and  full  relief  on  the 
cover  of  the  homefurnishings 
presentation  would  surely  dis¬ 
courage  them. 


Actually  the  elaborate  look¬ 
ing  cover  decoration  and  spot 
color  lavishly  si)rinkled  through 
the  presentations,  Hirt  explains 
are  almost  ridiculously  inexpen¬ 
sive  measured  against  the  cost 
of  rc))roducing  them  by  conven¬ 
tional  production  methods  in 
limited  quantities. 

The  -secret  is  a  de.sk-top  plas¬ 
tic  laminating  machine  which 
fuses  thin  transparent  plastic 
from  rolls  to  front  and  back  of 
a  common  8*i>  x  11  sheet  of  pa- 
l)er  or  cardboard  in  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  at  a  cost  of  about  eight 
cents  per  sheet. 

Striking  though  it  is,  the  leaf 
illustration  is  not  a  master- 
work  of  the  art  department  and 
costly  embossed  printing.  It’s 
the  real  thing  —  a  leaf  picked 
uj)  in  Mr.  Hirt’s  front  yard. 

And  how  about  the  four-color 
bridal  illustrations?  That  was 
a  stock  letterhead  blank  from  a 
in  e-print  stationery  house.  Cost, 
six  cents  i)er  sheet,  plus  lami¬ 
nating.  Display  type  of  tj’pe- 
wrltten  copy  to  taste  can  be 
laminated  to  the  cover  at  the 
same  eight  cent  cost. 

Contents  of  the  presentations, 
just  as  the  covers  are,  can  be 
tyi)ewritten  or  set  in  type  and 
proofed  on  any  ordinary  paper 
stock,  then  laminated  in  plastic 
to  give  a  scuff  and  smear  proof 
finishetl  product  with  the  high 
lustre  and  readability  of  fine 
printing  on  Kromekote. 

Presentations  at  present  are 
being  typewritten  on  new  elec¬ 
trics  with  changeable  tyqie  seg¬ 
ments  to  provide  variety  of  type 
faces.  A  new  sizing  photo-copy¬ 
ing  machine  capable  of  making 
right  -  reading  positive  copies, 
either  reduced  or  enlarged,  was 
recently  installed.  It  will  pro¬ 
vide  display  lines  from  type¬ 
written  originals. 

Midwest,  in  a  lavish  use  of 
editorial  space,  recently  devoted 
eight  full  pages  of  text  and  pic¬ 
tures,  plus  a  cover  in  four 
colors,  to  telling  the  story  of  a 
street. 

William  Braden,  Times 
.staffer,  took  readers  on  a  fanci¬ 
ful  “open-top  double  deck  bus” 
ride  up  the  40  mile  length  of 
Sheridan  Road  which  winds 
from  the  city’s  mid  north  side 
to  the  Wisconsin  state  line. 

Sid  Bulla,  Sunday  Midwest 
Magazine  editor,  said,  “We 
found  the  old  street  rich  in 
memories  of  more  than  a  bun¬ 
dled  years  of  Chicago’s  growth 
northward  and  full  of  nostalgic 
reminders  for  an  amazing  num¬ 
ber  of  our  readers.” 

Emmett  Dedmon,  Sun-Times 
managing  editor,  said  the  plan 
of  the  roto  magazine,  now  in  its 
seventh  year,  five  in  its  present 
format,  has  been  purposely  kept 
flexible  to  permit  such  concen¬ 
tration  on  a  story  that  merits  it. 


The  issue  of  March  18  spot¬ 
lighted  Chicago’s  surge  of 
growth  on  the  occasion  of  the 
city’s  125  birthday.  It  coin¬ 
cided  with  printing  of  a  40- 
page  lotogravure  annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 


Shop  Talk 

(Contumed  from  page  166) 


interest  the  Latin  American 
countries.  ...  A  greater  under¬ 
standing  among  the  publications 
of  the  continent  will,  inevitably, 
have  to  create  greater  under- 
-standing  among  the  peoples  of 
the  continent  itself.  In  ending, 
I  must  insist  on  the  necessity 
for  revising  the  value  of  news 
with  regard  to  its  classifleation 
for  publication,  in  accordance 
wdth  the  requirements  of  a 
world  which  demands  a  new  and 
more  humanistic  philosophy. 
Faced  with  this  demand,  jour¬ 
nalism  cannot  and  should  not 
be  left  behind.” 

Jorge  Losada,  editor  of  Vi¬ 
sion,  speaking  on  “the  freedom 
and  responsibility  of  the  press 
in  Latin  America,”  expressed 
the  belief  that  freedom  should 
be  tempered  with  responsibility. 
He  said  the  Latin  American 
press  with  few  exceptions  has 
better  foreign  coverage  than 
its  counterpart  in  the  U.S.  press 
but  it  is  less  reliable  in  its  local 
coverage.  He  mentioned  some 
of  the  shortcomings  of  the  Latin 
American  press,  with  some  not¬ 
able  exceptions,  and  added 
“more  and  more  it  seems  or¬ 
dained  that  in  a  modern  society, 
liberty  must  be  tempered  by 
responsibility.” 

Turner  Catledge,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Timeii, 
discussed  “Freedom  and  Re- 
.sponsibility  of  the  Press  in  the 
U.S.”  “The  press  of  North 
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America  did  not  just  happen. 
Neither  was  it  transplanted  to 
these  shores.  .  .  .  F ree  press  be¬ 
gan  to  appear  wherever  free¬ 
dom  grew — not  as  a  luxury  to 
be  indulged  but  as  a  necessity 
to  the  maintenance  of  freedom 
itself.” 

Mr.  Catledge  said:  “We  who 
are  currently  custodians  of  the 
North  American  jiress  come 
upon  the  scene  in  an  era  when 
the  need  for  information  is  the 
greatest  ever,  at  a  time  when 
practically  every  great  public 
issue,  however  complicated,  has 
an  unquestioned  and  direct 
bearing  on  our  lives  as  indi-  ^ 
viduals  and  our  continuation  asW! 
a  civilization.  Our  responsibili-  ^  ! 
ties  are  too  obvious  to  need  more  ! 
than  these  general  descriptions. 

...  If  we  fail  to  meet  them  we 
will  have  no  excuse  except  the 
inadequacy  of  our  intelligence 
and  our  morality.  We  have  the 
physical  tools;  we  have  the  le-  ^ 
gal  rights  and  privileges.  We  i 
are  living  in  an  era  marked  by  \ 
the  greatest  technological  ad-  ’ 
Vances  in  communication  in  the  ■ 
history  of  the  world.  Just  for  s 
one  thing,  we  have  in  television 
what  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in 
mass  communication  since  the 
invention  of  movable  type. 

“We  are  now  on  the  threshold 
of  other  revolutionary  develop-  ' 
ments  in  this  field.  I  for  one  w 
contend  that  we  are  capable  of  ■ 
the  job;  or  at  least  we  are  cap¬ 
able  of  being  capable.  I  would 
not  contend  that  American 
journalism — the  American  press 
— is  the  final  best  product  of 
which  we  are  capable.  But  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  moving  on  to  meet 
our  responsibilities — flounder- 
ingly  at  times,  noisily  at  times,  : 
imi)erfectly  often  times  —  but  . 
nevertheless  we  are  moving 
with  a  perfect  awareness  that 
they  exist.” 
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,  *  Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 

!  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

.ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Newspaper  Brokers  . 

NBTWSPAPER  SALBS-PURCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  579.  Gadsden,  Alabama 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspai>ers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

SALEIS-PURCHASBS-FINANCTNG 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

i  DIAL 

’  “America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Kalamazoo  8»  Mich.  Phone  FI  2-6922. 

WANT  A  CALIFORNIA  OR 
ARIZONA  NEWSPAPER? 

We  have  them-  from  large  dailies  to 
small  weeklies.  GABBERT  &  HAN¬ 
COCK.  .3709-B  Arlington  Ave.,  River¬ 
side,  Calif. 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

P.O.  Box  509,  Roseburg.  Oregon 

i  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif, 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  April  21,  1962 
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WNOINCEMENTS 

ISewspapers  For  Sale 


COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  weekly, 
only  paiier  in  rich  farm  county.  You 
will  enjoy  hunting,  fishing,  living  in 
vestern  mountain  state  valley.  Good  , 
plant.  $.i0.000  with  {14,300  down.  ' 
Should  net  $15,000.  This  is  a  soun<l 
new8pai)er  in  fine  town.  Joseph  A.  , 
Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Bomneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Ph. 
BE  3-1361  day  or  nite. 

KOW  OFFERING  exceptional  proper¬ 
ties  recently  developed  in  Florida.  1 
Georgia.  Miss.,  Tenn.,  Ala.  and  Ky. 
Gross  from  $30  to  $135,000.  Newspaper  , 
Service  Co.,  Inc.,  40S  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  I 
Panama  City.  Fla.  j 

WESTERN  WEEKLIES  AND  DAILIBS  ; 
e^•erywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSO-  I 
CIATES.  Suite  600-607,  6381  Holly- 

||V0^  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 

SELECT  WEEKLIES:  Colorado  $70M; 
Iowa  $45M;  Mississippi  $100M ;  Mis- 
louri  $65M  :  Nebraska  $20M.  $50M: 

Oregon  $30M:  S.  Dakota  $20M.  $25M; 
Texas  $2»M  ;  Washington  $35M;  Wyo. 
J30M:  New  England  $125M.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  community 
newspaiier  of  24M  in  exploding  mer¬ 
cantile  area  30  minutes  from  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Gross  over  $76M  l)efore  recent 
adjudication.  Terrific  potential.  Pricetl 
at  $39M.  Write:  Publisher,  P.O.  Box 
433,  Westminster,  Calif. 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE  to  close  i 
partnership.  Deep  South  strong  weekly.  [ 
Present  gross  $;S5.M  ;  net  $14M:  clean,  ■ 

d  equipment.  Johnson  and  Lynch,  i 
;ers.  Newfield,  N.  Y.  Ph.  LN 
4-7778. 

SOUTHERN  DAILY  proiierty.  Gross 
over  $25nM.  growing  Last.  Excellent 
equipment.  Nearest  com|>etition  (big 
daily),  85  miles.  Owner  retiring.  Box 
1538,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


.WNOINCEMKMS 

ISewspapers  Fitr  Sale 

WESTERN  COUNTY  SE.\T  DAILY. 
Nice  small  city  in  picturesque  mountain 
valley.  Irrigatecl  ranches  and  cattle 
ranches  too.  What  a  place  for  your 
cow  lioys  and  cow  girls  to  grow  up! 
Fine  hunting  and  fishing  for  you  too! 
Good  plant,  sound  future,  steady  local 
payroll.  Only  $25,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif.  KE  3-1361. 


SERVKXS 


"WOMAN’S  EXCHANGE”  floo<Is  your 
mail.  Provetl  by  our  readers.  Try  it! 
No  contract  to  sign !  Box  1458,  Mitor 
&  Publisher. 

NEEDI.EPOINTERS,  informative  rec¬ 
ord  review  column,  weekly,  is  boon  to 
baffled  LP  collectors.  Write  today  for 
samples.  P.  White.  Music  Critic.  Dur¬ 
ham  Morning  Herald,  Durham,  N.  C. 


CENTRAL  WISCONSIN.  Two  full-  _ _ ... 

time,  full-format  weekly  newspai>ers  tMetci>papers  l.i.st 

00  years  old,  plus  13-weeks  summer  '  ' 

vacationer  at  grand  lake,  all  grossing  UNIQUE  ‘KE7Y  NEWSPAPB3IS’  LIST. 
$34,100  with  3  employes  and  2  owners.  Political  must.  Joe  T.  Lovett,  5502 
price<l  at  $30,'i00.  knocke<l  down  foi  \  Albia  Road,  Washington  16,  D.  C. 
quick  sale  to  $20.f(i0.  Wire  for  re-  - - - - - - - — 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Uae  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  (9  55e  per  line  each 
iniertlen;  3  times  @  70c:  2  ®  80c: 
1  9  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service.  Do 
net  send  irreplacable  clippings,  etc.,  in 
response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until  direct 
reguest  is  made  for  them.  E  &  P  cannot 
be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 

AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion: 
3  times  (8  $1.15:  2  times  ®  $1.30:  1 
time  @  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

E  (  P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  bos  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent. 

01.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
70c  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED.  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations,  (add  1  line  for 
box  information).  Box  holders’  identities 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
doily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the 
tight  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
8S0  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLoza  2-7050 


1468.  May  Brothers.  Binghamton.  N.Y.  ^ 

M.\SS.  WEEKLY  and  Printing  Plant.  , 
30M  Gross  Class.  Well  establisheil.  ‘ 
mo<lern  e<iuii>ment,  excellent  printing 
stair.  Town  6.(H,0.  $32M  with  $10M 
down  to  capable  erlitor  who  can  take 
over  June  1.  Bo.x  1561,  Editor  & 
Putrlisher. 

OLD  ESTABLISHED  prize-winning 
Wisconsin  weekly,  college  city  62iMi. 
Beautiful  new  building  and  plant.  Com¬ 
plete  letterpress-otfset  oiwration  in¬ 
cluding  fine  commercial  department.  , 
Once  in  a  life-time  opixirtunity  for  j. 
new8pjii)er  man  (€>r  partners)  to  ac¬ 
quire  .a  pro|>erty  such  as  this.  Par¬ 
ticulars  only  to  those  financially  able 
to  handle  this  oi>eration.  takes  55-6(iM 
i  down.  All  corres|x)ndence  must  lie  in  g 
i  strict  confidence.  Owner  h,as  other  in-  , 

I  terests.  Box  1563,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

SOUTHWE.ST  NEWSPAPERS 

★  .\rizona,  no  plant.  $6.5oq,  $2M  dn. 
WNew  Mexico,  no  plant,  $10M.  2.'>‘ ; 

dn. 

WNew  Mexico,  complete.  $20M,  $5M  dn. 
WArizona  offset  paiier.  $22M.  $*,(M  tin.  J 
W.Yrizona  suburlian.  $26,300,  $7. .500  dn.  * 
★Texas  desirable  weekly,  $53M,  29"f  ’ 

tin.  5 

★  .'\rizona  gtxxl  profit.  $69M.  $20M  dn.  ^  j 
★.Yrizonn,  two  paiiers.  $20.5M,  20' r  dn.  ' 

ARIZONA  PRINTING  PLANTS  ^  ' 

★  Half  interest  comlx)  only  $1,500  [ 

★Small  offset  $7,18,0.  $2,000  dn.  ' 

★Suburban  comlio,  $8. .500,  $2M  dn.  :  ^ 

★  Machine  et|uip|>etl,  SIOM.  $3M  dn. 
★Scottstlale  combo,  $13,500,  $5M  dn. 

★  Phoenix  tyiiefoundry,  $ltM,  20'’c  dn. 

★  New  Zenith,  camera,  etc.  $25,500 
★Tucson  comlio,  $2S,0C0,  29'c  tin.  |  j 

★  Plitienix  offset.  $31. .500.  29';  dn.  ' 
★Shop,  home,  bItIg.  $:14.M.  $9M  dn.  ‘ 

★  'i  interest  offset.  $35M,  20',r  dn.  • 

★  Mesa  unusual  offset.  $45M,  25%  dn.  * 

★  Large  volume  offset.  $15oM.  terms.  ' 

AlUZ.  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES  ' 

Dean  Sellers,  625  E.  Main,  Mesa.  Ariz. 

or  Val  Kill,  926  E.  Granatla.  Phoenix  ' 
Affiliates  of  Cummins  Trust  Co.  I 

Fuhlications  For  Sale 


65-YR.-OLD  MONTHLY  grossing 
$28,000  serving  people  interested  in 
nutritional  and  natural  approach  to 
health.  Published  in  west  but  could  be 
moved  anywhere.  Favorable  printing 
contract.  $12,500.00  cash.  Price  in¬ 
cludes  receivables  and  cash  on  hand 
of  app.  $6,000.  Don  C.  Matchan,  The 
Krause  Co.,  130  Main  St.,  Los  Altos, 
Calif. 


Fuhlic  ISotices 


WANT  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS  done 
by  Herliert  Johnstin,  Cesare.  Fitzpat¬ 
rick,  Sykes,  Cassell,  Winsor  McCay  & 
Kemble,  etc.  Write  Box  1548,  Etiitor  & 
Publisher. 


Subscriptions  Wanted 


(CONFIDENTIAL  WEEKLY  World 
i  News  Letter,  now  in  limited  circula- 
I  tion,  would  accept  a  few  additional  | 
subscriliers.  Exclusive  to  first  buyer 
,  in  any  paiier.  If  you  qualify,  sample 
copy  of  recent  vintage  will  be  sent 
for  pre-order  insiiection.  Report,  date- 
'  lined  from  UN,  offers  distillation  by 
professional  newsman  of  background  ' 
data  on  current  and  prospective  events, 
with  main  stress  on  how  U.S.  is  doing. 
Valuable  help  to  eclitors  concerne<l 
j  with  well-rounded  handling  of  world  | 
news  and  editorial  interpretation.  Box 
[  I486.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  I 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— 'TRUCKING 
Eiepert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO.,  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING, 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


M.\CJ»>ERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Complete  Plants  \ 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  and  circu¬ 
lar  printing  plant,  first  class  equip¬ 
ment,  complete  in  every  detail.  10 
machines  loade<I  with  modern  type. 
Ludlow  with  160  fonts  of  mo<lern 
faces,  40  pp.  Goss  single-width  press, 
with  color  deck  and  quarter  folder, 
new  heavy  duty  Pony  Autoplate.  Can 
lie  seen  in  busy  ofieration.  Principles 
only.  Box  1507,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Composing  Room 

1  MODEL  F-2  INTERTYPE  MIXER. 
290  Channell,  Electric  Pot.  Serial 
over  15,000.  Going  TTS.  Excellent  bar¬ 
gain  H  $5,000:  also  available  about 
June  15th  1  Mo<lel  B-2,  Intertype  Elec¬ 
tric  Pot  @  $2,600.  Box  1508,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

JUSTOWRITERS — 2  recorders  and  one 
repnxlucer,  nearly  new.  $6000.  Box  88, 
Warren,  Penna.  Phone  RA  3-8200. 


MACHINERY  and  SI  PPI.IES 

Composing  Room 

INTERTYPES 

Model  G4/2,  No.  23174 
Model  Cj4  No.  20390 
Moilel  F4/4,  No.  15831 
Model  C4''4,  No.  15219 
Mo<lel8  B.  C.  eSM 
Each  machine  has; 

Electric  Pot.  AC  Motors 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

LINOTYPES  ~ 

as  is — where  is 

Model  14's  converted  to  Model  8’s  in¬ 
cludes  3  magazines  with  saw  and  blower. 
Automatic  feeder,  gas  pot,  3  molds. 
Good  condition.  Being  replaced  by  high¬ 
speed  etjuipment. 

18  pt.  Bodoni  with  Bodoni  Bold  Italic 
No.  21 B;  Mi.xer  Notch  7:  2  Fonts  with 
Sorts.  For  72  Split  Magazine. 

18  pt.  Cairo  Bold  (1  Letter  Mat)  No. 
4420:  Mixer  Notch  7;  1  Font  with  Lots 
of  Sorts.  For  Split  72  Magazine. 

30  pt.  Gothic  No.  472:  Mixer  Notch  7; 
Side  Magazine  34  Channel;  with  Pi 
Mats  &  Sorts.  Each  Font  $75.00. 

Contact; 

Earl  Swinney 

THE  WAUKEGAN  NEWS-SUN 

116  Madison  St., 

!  Waukegan,  Illinois 

336-1111 

THE  NATION  S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News- 
I  paper  Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B 
SALES  COMPANY.  113  West  Market 
Street,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


Fngraring 

FOR  SALE  -ELGRAMA  ENGRAVER. 
Excellent  condition,  I’j  years  old.  12  x 
18  plate  area.  Line-tone  and  line-cut. 
Sunday  Herald,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Mr. 
Ritter. 

Press  Room 

TWO  CUTLER-HAMMER  Press  Drives 
— 75HP  each,  two  control  panels,  prac¬ 
tically  new.  Will  run  single  or  tandum. 
Will  sell  separately.  Box  1112.  EMitor 
&  Publisher. 

GOSS  CX)X-0-TYPE  PRESS,  excellent 
condition.  Linotype  Comet  with  Tele¬ 
typesetter  keyboard.  Teletypesetter  Per¬ 
forator.  Priced  to  sell.  Tribune-Demo¬ 
crat,  La  Junta,  Colo. 


EDITOR  ASD  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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Shop  At  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —  And  Save 

Used  Equipment  &  Supplies — Private  Sources,  Dealers,  Supply  Houses 


Press  Room 


INTERESTED  IN  WEB  OFFSET? 

Then  Be  Sure  To  See  The 
1962  THATCHER  PACER 
(Now  in  Production) 
Featuring 

The  Completely  New  Heavy 
Duty  “Jaw  Type”  Precision 
Folder  —  That  Outperforms 
Them  All!! 

Rugged  Construction  —  Walk- 
Thru  Units  —  Dynamatic  “Ad- 
justo-Spced”  Drive  —  Fully 
Automatic  Tensions  —  Simple 
Mechanical  Controls. 

Note:  We  will  take  your  present  equip¬ 
ment  in  trade.  We  buy  and  sell  all 
newspaper  equipment,  including  presses, 
typesetting  machines,  TTS  equipment, 
l^dlows,  Elrods,  mat  rollers,  etc. 

Distributed  By 

IN  SCO 

SALES  AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP.) 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
HA  1-5365 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
2-to-l  Model,  No.  484,  AC  Drive. 
8-Page  Top  Deck  installed  new, 
1950.  Complete  vacuum-back 
stereotype. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


12-Pg  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PRESS 

FREE 

Pay  only  for  this  complete  accessory 
equipment.  All  in  A-l  condition, 
used  daily  until  March  I,  1962  when 
offset  press  took  over  presswork. 

I  heavy  duty  DIRECT  PRESSURE  Mat 
roller 

I  Sta-Hi  mat  former  scorcher 
I  Richards  curved  plate  router 
I  Monomelt  flat  shaver 
I  Nolan  metal  pot  with  electric 
pump 

I  Quarter  folder,  lO-ft.  delivery 
extension 

1  heavy  duty  stereo  saw 

2  tube  casting  boxes,  one  honed  for 
no-pack  mats 

I  Carpaco  color  fountain,  also  drip 
fountain  (brackets  for  all  positions) 

I  heavy  duty  boring  machine 
Extra  new  rubber  form  rollers 
14  Stereo  chases 

Press  has  new  gear  train  (last  year), 
complete  electric  controls,  speeds  to 
17,000  hr.  This  COMPLETE  pressroom 
and  stereo  for  used  price  of  acces¬ 
sories  only — 


$16,000 


fob  Garland,  Texas  (near  Dallas) 
Citizens  Publishing  Co. 


Press  Room 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 
with  COLOR 

4  Low  Construction  Units 
I  COLOR  Half  Deck 
I  Double  Folder  2 1 V2" 

I  Balloon  Former 
Mounted  on  Substructure 
4  Cline  3-Arm  Reels 
I  Full  Automatic  AC  Motor  Drive 
I  Wood  Pony  Autoplate  Machine 

COLOR  CAPACITY 

Up  to  32  page  straight — 4  pages  spot 
Up  to  24  pages  straight — 4  pages — 4 
color 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
MU  5-4774 

PRESS  UNITS 

Goss  6-U*nit8,  substructure,  Cline  reels. 
A  C  drives.  Oouble  upper  formers. 
22*%'^  cut-off.  Available. 

Scott  4  or  5  Units,  Substructure. 
Reels.  Two  color  cylinders.  22^4^ 
off.  Available. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903 
Boise,  Idaho 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS.  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


ONE  16-PAGE  DUPLEX  standard  2-1 
Tubular  Press,  Serial  T6U5  with  combi¬ 
nation  Y2  and  %  page  foufer,  60  HP 
full  automatic  Cline  drive  and  controls 
for  operation  on  208-220  volt,  three 
phase,  60  cycle  current.  Complete  with 
Stereo  equipment  including  Sta-Hi  For¬ 
mer  and  brand  new  Vacuum  Casting 
Box.  Write  Business  Manager,  Key  West 
Citizen,  Key  West,  Florida. 

VANGU-^RD  2  unit  .36"  web  offset 
press,  22*/i"  cut  off,  with  power  for  4 
units.  Si)eed  12,500  pph,  half  and 
quarter  fold  pyramid  web  infeed  jog 
control  at  each  unit.  Asking  $38,000. 
Like  new,  3  years  easy  use.  Will  teach 
operation  in  your  plant.  Delivery  July 
15,  1962.  Have  purchased  larger  press. 
W'rite  Box  1484,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOSS  24-4S  page  23-0  16"  with  extra 
color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  *4 
folil:  end  feeil,  jwwer  hoist;  AC  drive: 
\Vo<¥l  Pony  .Xutoplate  and  complete 
stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

6  UNIT  24-PAGE  Duplex  Tubular  2 
to  1  fobler.  Necessary  accessories, 
casting  box,  mat  dryer,  plate  trimmer, 
router,  motors,  controls.  As  is  where 
is.  Make  offer.  Available  July,  1962. 

I  Citizen  Publishinjf,  111  W.  Harris, 
La  Grange,  Ill. 

I  FOR  $2,000— OUR  FIOOR  —  Walter 
I  Scott  s  or  16-i»aKe  stereotyi>e  press, 
j  complete  with  accessories.  Go^l  condi- 
I  tion.  Ideal  for  daily  or  large  weekly. 

Too  large  for  our  situation.  Nicholas 
■  Chronicle.  Summersville,  West  Va. 


Press  Room 


1952  Hoe 

Color  Convertible  Unit 
with  Color  Cylinder 
223/4  Inch  Cut-off 

Available  May  1962 


Stereotype 


WOOD — Double  Automatic  Auioplat* 
#178  &  182;  23-9/16  cutoff:  15"  print, 
ing  diameter;  1-ton  Kemp  gas  fireil 
pot;  3  pump  water  cooling  system; 
Two  Wood  Heavy  Duty  Autoshaveri 
#112  &  126,  Available  immediately; 
will  sacrilice.  J.  F.  O’Connor  Pittsi 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  Pittsburgh,  Ps. 
ATIantic  1-6100. 


This  unit,  along  with  7  “Z"  Pattern  WOOD  PONY  Al.TOPLATE  heavy 
units,  was  purchasetl  from  the  San  duty.  223i".  vacuum  back,  water. 
Francisco  Chronicle.  We  will  install  i  cooled  arch,  pneumatic  pum|i.  30ti0- 
the  7  "Z's"  only  pound  electric  metal  furnace,  contrdls.j 

pump  :  Tubular  chases.  « 

Contact  A  Q.  Miller.  .San  Gabriel  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  I 

Valley  Tribune,  West  Covina,  Calif,  '  *  4.1  10*  xt  v  t-t  1-  .7. 

Phone:  EDgewood  8-5511.  East  4-nd  bt..  N.Y.  17  OXfonI  i-4o90 

"  Wanted  to  Buy 

DUPLEX  8-page.  standard  tubular  i 

deck,  2  to  1  mislel,  long  side  frames.  !  HOE  CURVED  ROUTER  for 

21',..>  plates  -old  style  in  the  neigh- 
DUPLEX  16-page,  standard  tubular.  \«rhood  of  #530.  Wire  or  write:  D.  H. 

2  to  1  model.  :10  H.P.  AC.  drive.  Com-  ,  Colorprint  Corp., 

plete  stereo,  Sta-Hi.  Mat  Roller.  Warwick  Blvd.,  Newport  News, 

Va. 

DUPLEX  24-page,  standard  tubular.  .  7  Z 

■'  to  1  moilel  50  HP  AC  drive  Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 

Complete  Sta-Hi  Mat  Roller  , 

;  136  Church  Street.  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


DUPLEX  8-page.  standard  tubular  i 
deck,  2  to  1  mislel,  long  side  frames.  I 

DL’^PLEX  16-page,  standard  tubular. 

2  to  1  model,  :!0  H.P.  AC,  drive.  Com¬ 
plete  stereo,  Sta-Hi,  Mat  Roller. 

DUPLEX  24-page,  standard  tubular, 

2  to  1  moilel.  50  H.P.  AC,  drive. 
Complete  stereo,  Sta-Hi.  Mat  Roller. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.i 
"Newspaper  Press  Erectors"  \ 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif.  , 
POplar  .5-0610  TRiangle  7-3S7I  j 

GOSS  COX-O-TYPE, 

Ser.  No.  388 

with  rubber  rollers.  "V"  belt 
var.  sixl,  drive,  chases,  all  ac¬ 
cessories.  "As  is”  in  like-new 
condition.  Available  immediately 
and  priced  for  quick  sale.  Contact 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE:  Standard  Duplex  Tubular 
Press.  24  page,  one  to  two  sold  as  a 
complete  unit  with  drive  and  push 
buttons.  In  excellent  condition,  can  be 
seen  running;  equipped  with  side  lay 
plate  cylinders,  pip^  for  ink,  electric 
paper  rewinder,  electric  roll  hoist,  3 
color  fountains,  two  motor  drive,  220 
volt  60  cycle  A.C.  current  with  re¬ 
placement  motors  for  each,  off  side 
former  with  sections  up  to  12  pages, 
69  ft.  of  cutler  hammer  paper  con¬ 
veyor,  vacuum  casting  box,  IV^  ton  | 
metal  pot,  finishing  machine,  finishing 
block.  Contact;  Paul  T.  Morgan,  Tex¬ 
arkana  Newspapers.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
621,  Texarkana.  Ark. 

GOSS — Five  units  High  spee<l,  low 
construction:  double  folder.  Inline  arch 
type:  Cline  reels  and  tension.  Three 
arm  reel.  D.C.  motor,  line  shaft  drive. 
Nestled  angle  bars  behind  folder;  tab 
slitter ;  plate  and  impression  cylinders 
have  roller  bearings.  Press  geared  for 
36M  papers  per  hour.  Cutoff  23-9/16. 
Press  #1460.  For  immediate  sale  as  is. 
where  is  $25,000.  J.  F.  O’Connor. 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  ATIantic  1-6100. 

Stereotype 

MAT  ROLLERS,  Sta-Hi  machines.  | 
V4-page  folders,  curved  routers,  casting  ' 
equipment.  A.C.  motor  drives.  30,  40. 
.50,  75,  100  HP.  Extra  control  boards.  ! 
G.  C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 

WOOD  PONY 
AUTOPLATE  ’ 
Ser.  No.  339 

for  22*4"  cutoff.  Vacuum  back 
lx>x.  Water-coole<l  arch.  Excellent 
condition.  Available  now.  Contact 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1  1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
OOMPLEHE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STHaiEO  BQUIPBtBNT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


HKIP  WANTED 

Administrative  J 

LARGE  EASTSniN  UNIVERSITY 
wants  man  with  business-editorial  ex¬ 
perience  to  assume  full-time  advisory 
position  on  student  newspaper.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  graduate  study. 
Box  1509,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGEMENT  ASSISTANT 
Growing  group  of  small  -  medium 
Southern  dailies  (5  to  30  H  circula¬ 
tion)  needs  management  assistant  un¬ 
der  40  who  wants  more  than  anything 
to  become  publisher  and  part  owner  i 
of  his  own  daily  newspaper.  Ideal  I 
candidate  will  be  college  grad,  com-  I 
munity-minde<i,  with  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  sales  promotion.  Give  full 
details,  including  photo,  first  letter. 
(Confidences  protected). 

Gene  Worrell,  President  j 

Bristol  Newspaper  Printing  Corp.  j 
Bristol,  Virginia-Tennessee  I 

INDIVIDUAL  WITH  TECHNICAL  ! 
and  administrative  experience  in  edu¬ 
cational  audio-visual  aids,  still  and 
motion  picture  photography,  and  tele¬ 
vision  techniques,  to  administer  small. 
well-equippe<l  audio-visual  center  at  a 
New  England  State  University.  Proved 
administrative  ability  and  ability  to 
handle  inter-departmental  relationships 
are  of  paramount  importance.  Chart 
Area  1  lietween  New  York  and  Boston. 
Write  Box  1.54.5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

(’irculation 

I  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  manag¬ 
er  for  midwest  publishing  house. 

'  Should  be  young,  enthusiastic,  ener-  ) 
getic.  Definite  talent  for  copy,  design. 
Not  too  much  experience  needed.  Box 
1402,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  CIRCULATTON  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  9,500  daily  serving  prosperoui 
I  rural  area.  Opportunity  for  growth, 

I  advancement.  Circulation  experience 
;  helpful  but  not  necessary.  Hlxcellent 
opportunity  to  Icam  newspapering. 
Liberal  benefits,  profit-sharing,  bo¬ 
nuses.  Journal.  New  Ulm,  Minn. 

CIRCULATTON  MANAGER  for  8.000 
California  PM  daily.  "Little  Merchant" 
plan.  Send  background,  references  to 
Box  1424,  Editor  tc  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &C  PUBLISHER  for  April  21,  1962 
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If  you  seek  a  job  —  or  wish  to  further  your  career 

Consult  these  'HELP  WANTED'  opportunities 


Circulation 

I  _ 

>plat« 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 


Display  Advertising 


Display  Advertising 


editorial 


c  r  li 


Top  rate<I.  S2-year.ol<l  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  puhlishinfr  14  pa|)ers  in  northwest 
lakurbs  of  Chicago  nee<ls  a  circulation 
manager  who  is  familiar  with  U.  S. 
maii  distribution  and  ABC  require¬ 
ments.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
(or  an  aggressive  man  or  woman  to 
capitalize  on  an  unlimiterl  numlier  of 
potential  subscribers  in  a  rapidly 
rowing  area.  Pleasant  working  con- 
tions,  modern  air-conditioned  offices. 


ADVERTISING  M.'^N.VGER  wanted  in  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  expert  DESK  M.AN  with  makeup  experience. 
Hawaii  by  PM  daily,  10.500  circula-  retail  ad  salesman  on  progressive  Good  pay,  fringes  and  a  good  future 
tion.  Must  be  creative,  abie  to  sell  and  Mid-West  daily  35,000  circulation  to  to  a  man  who  can  do  the  job.  If  you 
to  lead  retail  sales  staff  of  4.  Send  handle  established  list  of  accounts,  are  not  absolutely  qualified,  don’t 
full  particulars  and  recent  photo  to  Very  fine  working  conditions,  good  waste  your  time  or  ours.  Medium- 
Editor,  Tribune-Herald,  Hilo,  Hawaii,  salary,  excellent  bonus  plan.  Please  sized  daily  in  ^hart  .Vrea  1.  Box 

give  full  information  in  first  letter. 

Apply  Box  1528,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  11,000 
semi-weekly  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 
Experienced  in  handling  shopping  cen¬ 
ter  accounts  desirable.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Write:  R.  D.  Gill,  Dover  (N.J.) 
Advance. 


14S9.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


^jee  r  liberal  company  benefits,  ideal  loca- 
i  tion.  Send  resume  and  salary  require- 
I  ments  to:  S.  R.  Paddock.  Jr.,  Paddock 
Publications.  Inc.,  217  W.  Campbell 
Ave.,  Arlington  Heights.  Illinois. 

home  delivp:ry  supervlsor 


A.M.  DAILY  in  Chart  Area  2  needs 
fully  experienced  desk  man.  We  are 
r  r,-  I  looking  for  a  person  who  can  give  top 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  Display  competition  to  our  present  staff  mem-  u  u  n  ' 

.Advertising  Salesman  on  Northern  bers.  You  make  your  own  future  with  winning  suburban  weekly  newspaper 


NEWS  EDITOR.  Experienced  man, 
strong  on  local  news,  good  writer  and 
photographer,  for  expanding  suburban 
weekly  in  Ohio.  Box  1530,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  outstanding  award- 


New  England  Daily.  Salary  JlOO 
weekly.  Send  complete  resume  with 
first  letter.  Bo.x  1488,  Elitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


us.  Write  full  particulars  to  Box  1445, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS.  Young,  ag¬ 
gressive  editor-ad  man  needed  by  pub- 


rapidly  -  growing  Chicago  area. 
$125.00  weekly  to  start.  Send  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  samples  of  writing 
to  Box  1513,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Large  Southwest  metro  D  &  S  needs  OiNE  OF  THE  MIDWEST  S  leading  Usher  of  3  Ohio  weeklies.  Modern  plant 
supervisor  ex|>erience<l  in  home  de-  new^spa^rs  has  an  exceptional  oppor-  — mechanical  worries.  Send  history, 

.  tundy  for  a  fully  developed,  experi-  g^iary  requirements.  Box  1454,  Editor 

enced  Retail  Advertising  Manager.  '  ^  Publisher. 

We*re  looking  for  a  strong  man  to  ' 


livery  distribution.  lnde|>endent  dis¬ 
tributor  system.  Salary  oiien.  Excellent 
benefits.  Challenge  and  opportunity  in 
growth  area.  Sen<l  complete  resume. 
Box  15r>.>.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


head  up  a  strong  department.  Salary  DESK  MAN  for  afternoon  daily  in 


TES 

4590 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
TELEPHONE  SUPERVISOR 

We  offer  an  unlimiteil  opportunity  to 
either  an  exfierienced  sufiervisor  or 
top-flight  telephone  solicitor  (Female 
or  .Male),  to  take  charge  of  the  rapidly 
growing  classifieil  telephone  room  of 
one  of  America’s  fastest  growing 
newspapers.  Located  on  the  Eastern 
I  seaboard  in  one  of  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  Metropolitan  cities.  Pleasant  work- 


open,  tell  all.  first  letter.  Enclose 
photo.  Interviews  in  Chicago  and  New 
York  City  within  a  month.  Box  1432, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Pennsylvania.  Will  start  on  rim  and 
work  into  slot.  Outstanding  paper  and 
community.  Only  person  with  desire 
and  ability  to  progress  need  apply. 
Send  full  particulars  to  Box  1442, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS 

Please  don’t  tvrite  ns  unless  you  want 
to  work  for  an  aggressive  newspaper 
with  high  standards. 

This  large  metropolitan  daily  (Chart 
Area  2)  has  excellent  opportunities  for 
men  with  two  to  three  years  generai 
reporting  experience.  College  degree 
preferred,  but  not  necessary.  Prefer 


SALES  and  PROMOTION  manager 
wanted  for  good  Chart  Area  8  daily, 
town  of  20.000.  Prefer  man  in  late  EXPERIBINCED  REPORTER  to  cover  men  who  have  completed  military  ob- 

20s  or  30s  who  has  the  education,  general  assignments  on  a  6-day  PMS  iigation.  Please  send  complete  resume 

record,  and  background  to  assume  ts.ocio  daily  in  scenic  Piedmont  and  including  education,  experience  and 

Blue  Ridge  mountain  section  of  Vir-  salary  desired, 

ginia.  (Jood  pay  and  many  fringe  bene-  „  „ 

fits.  Prefer  Southerner.  James  A.  1^39  Editor  &  Publisher 

Hodges,  City  Editor.  The  Daily  Ad¬ 
vance,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


business  management  of  this  paiier 
within  a  very  few  years.  Personal  in¬ 
terview  at  our  expense  arranged  for 
((ualifiecl  applicants.  Write  fully.  Con¬ 
fidences  resiiected.  Box  1511,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Salary  base<l  on  e.xperience,  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Good  sports  city.  Contact  Man¬ 
ager,  Daily  Independent.  Gallup,  New 
Mexico. 
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MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  after¬ 
noon  daily,  diart  Area  11.  Job  re¬ 
quires  hard  work,  long  hours,  adminis- 

■  expe- 

writing  ability,  flair  for  photography,  rienc^  desk  njan  wanted.  Must  be 
The  man  we  seek  likely  is  accustom^  capable  of  producing  conciM,  factual 


SALESMAN  for  growing  Idaho  daily 

..  „  -  Sliortsman’s  paradise.  Excellent  oppor  ^ _ _  _ _ _  _ _ _ _ _ 

llig  conditions?  plus' goo<rTal  ary  and  for  advancement.  Send  resume  trative  and  supervisory  ability.  Must  ,,- 

benefits  For  complete  details  submit  Herald-Bulletin,  Bur-  have  newspaper  background,  creative  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  -—alert, 

resume  to  Box  1487,  Editor  &  Pub-  l®y.  Waho.  — - — -  ---  --  - - ,le,W  m,n  wanted  Mr 

_  ^ _  VALUABLE  STA’TE  FRANCHISE — -  (q  salary  higher  than  our  $7,200  maxi-  heads  rapidly  and  be  able  to  dummy 

CTASSIFlin)  M.\N.\GER — 30.000  M&E  FEE!  If  y^  can  put  4  salesmen  nium.  But  he  is  interested  in  opiior-  K?*®  *  attractively  and  on  dradline. 

combination.  Outsi.le  sales  and  man-  ,  $200  wwk ly  commission  tunity  to  succeed  in  a  difficult  and  P>®.ase  air-ma''  full  detail  to :  Editor, 

agement  combination.  Must  know  pro-  ;  I””  challenging  job.  and  in  living  in  a  Monitor  Leader.  Mt.  Clemens, 

motion,  rate  structures,  etc.  Lilieral  '  f”*"  terrihc  MAKKIED  LlrE  magazine,  pleasant  community  in  center  of  good  Mich. 

salary  plus  Ismus.  profit-sharing  and  outdoor  recreational  area.  Write  full  t-ttit  r-TwnMM  tcvniTtPirR  hoa 

other  Wnefits.  Write  backgrouno  to  Box  369E.  details  to  Box  1450,  Editor  &  Pub-  o™® 


E.  H.  Richter.  Texarkana  Gazette  and 
Daily  News.  Texarkana.  Texas. 


Westjwrt.  Conn. 

WORK  AND  PLAY  IN 
THE  SUNSHINE  STATE 
Experienced  display  salesman  needed 
immediately.  If  you  are  a  devoted 
newspaperman  with:  a  high  aptitude 
for  creating  layouts  and  copy  that  sell, 
a  capacity  for  handling  volume  ac- 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  experienceil 
in  classifieii  advertising  sales  for  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  newspaper  in  Chart 
Area  3.  Energetic  salesman  will  find 

good  opportunity  in  large  market  with  ,  -  j.-  ,  _ 

promising  prosiiects  for  continue<l  '  capacity  for  handling  volume  ac-  SOCIETY  EDITOR  for  small  Califor 
growth:  goml  salary  and  bonus,  liberal  ®®unts,  a  good  personality  and  of  sound  nia  p.m.  daily.  Contact  John  Wilson, 
benefits,  including  hospitalization,  life  ®J'afact®r.  ana  an  eye  to  the  future  Managing  Editor.  Imperial  Valley 

insurance  and  retirement  plan.  Write  Centro,  Calif, 

generai  background  to  Bo.x  1553,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


lisher.  opening  for  Financial  Editor.  Send 

_  1  resume,  salary  requirements  to:  Don 

REPORTER— Experienced,  for  Chart  E-  B^ttie.  Ass’t.  Managing  Mitor, 


Area  3  morning  newspaper.  Five-day, 
40-hour  week,  excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions,  fringe  benefits.  Write  Box 
1480,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
Ohio. 


Cincinnati, 


WISCONSIN  DAILY.  20,000  P.M., 

nee<ls  general  reporter.  Prefer  college 
grad  with  Wisconsin  experience.  Write 
details  to:  Frank  Plano,  Wausau 
(Wis.)  Record-Herald. 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN  for  reporting- 


Display  .ddvertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for 
weekly.  Chart  Area  6.  Goo<l  layout, 
copy,  sales  essential.  Salary,  commis¬ 
sion.  Box  1,">05,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


for  this  position.  You’ll  start  with  a  -  _ 

good  salary,  incentive  pay.  paid  vaca-  SUPERIOR  PAPER  needs  superior  editing  spot  with  publisher  of  com- 

tion,  life  and  medical-surgical  insur-  swing  man  for  city.  wire,  sports  desks,  munity  weeklies  in  Metropolitan  N.Y. 

ance  and  other  fringe  benefits.  Send  Go^  salary,  benefits.  S-day  week.  If  Please  indicate  starting  saiary.  future 

full  resume  to:  J.  M.  Ressa,  Director  ;  you’d  enjoy  working 'with  an  aggres-  goals.  Box  1533,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

of  Advertising.  Tallahassee  Democrat,  sive.  congenial  staff  in  a  college  com-  ’ 

Tallahassee,  Florida.  munity  near  two  metropolitan  cities,  A^^'TIOX  JUNE  GRADUAT^ ! 

send  brief  resume  and  salary  expecta-  ,  have  oi>eninjr9  for  a  sports  editor 
“  and  a  general  reporter.  Starting  salary 
for  each  position  is  $4,680.00.  Write 
giving  us  full  particulars  about  your¬ 
self  and  when  available.  Daily  Herald, 
Fairtern,  Ohio. 


ADDING  2  EXPERIENCED  MEN  to  tions  to  The  Free  Lance-Star,  Fred- 
iniKinAr  i  detail  Advertising  staff  of  T-day  (Chart  ericksburg,  Va. 

_  I  Area  6)  30,000  imi>er.  Salary  and  com- 

miss'on.  Full  resume  in  first  letter. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER.  „  u 

Excellent  opportunity.  Salary  -f-  ex-  ’’ox  l.>44.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
penses.  Nash  Newspapers.  Somerville.  “ 

N.  J.  RA  .5-3300 

—  -  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

LiWal  salary  and  lienefits.  Write:  !  chart  Area  6  evening  nnner  with  0  000  .  .  .  — 

Advt.  Mgr  Keene  Evening  Sentinel  '  *  i  P"*’*"  "un  .mum  pn  small  daily.  Excellent  -  -  .  , 

Keene.  N^  H.  ^  ,  AB(  .  Advertising  Director  nee<  e<l  to  |  pgy_  Write:  Herb  Hames,  News-Trib-  |  PansL""  PT®*'.*’?"!:  L’’!?"'® 


VERSATILE  REPORTER  to  cover 
suburban  beat  for  Connecticut  daily. 

At  least  6  month’s  experience  and  car  ^  ^ 

essential.  Good  pay:  excellent  bene-  COPY  READER  for  growing  suburban 
fits.  Box  1465,  Editor  &  Publisher.  chain  of  five  award-winning  weeklies 

_ _  on  fTiicago’s  North  Shore.  26.500  cir- 

WANTED:  GOOD  NEWSMAN  for  the  culation.  Excellent  future  as  imporUnt 

member  of  progressive  editorial  ex- 


_  handle  retail  display,  classifietl  and 

I  national.  Train  and  motivate  6-man 
EXProiENCED  AD  SALESMAN,  I  department.  Salary  o|ien.  all  fringe 
morning-evening  daily;  salary,  bonus,  '  lienefits.  This  is  a  demanding  position 
car  allowance.  Write:  Advertising  Di-  [  re<|uiring  an  enthusiastic  approach, 
rector.  Box  80.  Casper,  Wyoming.  Write  Box  1.564.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


line.  La  Salle,  Ill.,  for  application  benefits.  David  Roe.  Hollister  Publica- 
form.  tions,  Wilmette,  Ill. 


th. 


,  COPYREADER  and  young  reporter  i  COPYRE.\DER  14M  college-town  PM 
I  for  Ohio  p.m.  and  Sunday  daily.  Ad-  j  daily  upstate  New  York.  Box  1568, 

I  vancement  opportunities  above  aver-  Blditor  &  Publisher. 

_  ,  ^  I  age.  Box  1512,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

raPBRIENCED  Display  Advertising  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  large  ' - - -  EDITORI.AL:  National  Weekly  has 

Mlesman.  Ac«pt  the  challenge  of  the  coloreil  weekly.  Must  have  the  ability  1  GENERAL  REPORTER  for  fast  opening  for  M.  E.  in  New  York. 

fyatif*®F"’  Alaska’s  farthest  to  direct  and  train  salesmen  personally,  |  growing  Iowa  daily.  Excellent  opjior-  $6.5-7500.  Must  h.ave  exp.  on  daily.  3 

north  daily  (10,000  circ.)  will_  soon  j  and  must  himself  lie  an  aggressive,  j  tunity  for  young  man  with  some  expe-  j  years  with  one  paper:  also  have  open- 

nave  an  opening  for  a  sober,  indus-  I  proiluctive  salesman  who  is  strong  on  rience  or  journalism  degree.  Write:  ^  ing  for  reiiorter-rewrite  man,  $80  per 

tnous  n^n  good  on  sales,  layout,  and  |  promotions;  must  be  thoroughly  fa-  Editor,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  Messenger.  |  week.  2  years  on  daily  or  college  pa- 

“®®"ent  working  conditions,  |  miliar  with  display  and  classifiecl  pro-  , -  - - - — •  per.  Latter  position  also  available  in 

njodam  plant,  good  salary,  bonus  plan.  '  ce«lures.  Please  send  complete  resume.  ,  NEWS/ FEATURE  WRITER,  experi-  Midwestern  office.  Write  Bo.x  1574, 

romple^  resume  first  letter  to  |  including  salary,  history  and  require-  ,  ence<l  in  makeup;  some  photography  '  Editor  &  iKiblisher.  Specify  job  sought. 

Auvertising  Director,  Fairbanks  Daily  i  ments  with  first  letter.  Box  1565.  Edi-  '  desirable.  To  $125.  Catholic  Star  Her-  j  Or  ’phone  SP  7-9283  (New  York) 

News-Miner.  Fairbanks.  Alaska.  1  tor  &  Publisher.  I  aid.  101  N.  7th  St..  Camden-2.  N.J.  1  starting  Tues.,  April  24. 
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HKIJ*  \\  AM  K1> 


HKM*  W  ANTED 


HEI.I*  W  ANTED 


Sm  ATIONS  W  ANTED 


Kditttrial 


Editorial 


Salesmen 


EDITOR  for  Miilwest  ciuily-weekly. 
tTse  caniern.  I*erin:mont  iKtsition  for  i 
right  man.  Oliver  T.  Maxwell.  News.  i 
Boonville.  Mo. 


FLORIDA  -  -  Expaiiilini;  weekly  (troup 
neeils  general  assignment  reisirter. 
Must  lie  accurate,  fast,  solier.  Prefer 
young  man  or  woman  with  some  exiie- 
rience.  Send  resume,  references  to : 
Publisher.  The  Courier.  Plant  City. 
Fla. 


GENERAL  ASSIGN.MENT  REPORTER 
for  eO.OOO-circulation  morning  paiier  in 
Chart  Area  6.  G<H>d  pay.  fringe  liene- 
fits.  excellent  retirement  plan.  Give 
backgrouml  and  references  in  reply. 
Box  l.)62.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


H.WE  OPENING  FOR  ALERT,  in¬ 
telligent  reiKirter  with  giKMl  academic 
background  to  handle  full  news  cover¬ 
age  of  lively,  news-generating  New 
England  college  town  for  neighlioring 
daily  that  covers  community  in  depth. 
Challenging  assignment.  Good  pay  and 
lienefits.  tkanl  skiing  and  cultural  op¬ 
portunities.  Should  have  car.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  camera  hel|>ful.  Box  1569.  Eili- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTH ERN  CA  LI FORNTA 
COPYREADER  Top  flight  man  for 
universal  desk  of  metro|Hilitan  a.m. 
Excellent  advancement  opisirtunities 
for  <iuality  iierformance.  The  liest  in 
liaid  retirement  and  health  insurance 
Ilians  pius  other  gissl  fringe  lienefits. 
working  conditions  and  wages.  Box 
1550.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN  newspa- 
lier  press  room,  mechanical  supplies  to 
sell  iKipular  comic  as  side  line.  Good 
commission.  Bo.x  1396,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TKADE  .S(:il(H>E.S 


TOP  REPORTER  on  :!-|ierson  stalf. 
small  P.M.  Mon.-thru-Fri.  daily.  Re- 
siKinsible  news  except  sixirts.  society. 
Use  camera.  Permanent  only.  Refer¬ 
ences  re<iuired,  Tinies-Gazette,  Shelby- 
ville.  Tenn. 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


WOM.VN'S  SElTION  EDITOR  for  new 
Sunday  newspaiier  covering  Middlesex 
County.  N.  J.  Writing,  editing  and 
page  layout.  Please  call  or  write  Ed¬ 
ward  Mack,  editor.  The  Sunday  ^nti- 
nel.  East  Brunswick.  N.  J..  CLifford 
4-7000. 


SITUATIONS  W  ANTED 


Administrative 


SCIENCE  REPORTER 

CHICAGO  AREA.  Clear,  readable  ac¬ 
counts  of  scientific  and  engineering 
advances  for  the  general  public.  Avail¬ 
able  for  reporting  page  one  stories  u 
well  as  the  steady  progress  described 
at  technical  symposia.  Former  trad* 
publication  (electronics)  editor  and 
graduate  engineer  and  physicist.  Box 
1387,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


REPORTER  OR  WIRE  EDITOR,  ex¬ 
perienced:  state  salary  exiiected.  Chart 
Area  7.  Bo.x  1559.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  large  weekly.  With 
some  exiierience.  or  lieginner  with 
training.  Write:  Editor,  Wildwood 
(N.J.)  Leafier. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOC.ILVPHER  on 
fast-growing  Chicago  suburban  daily. 
Chance  for  advancement  to  city  desk 
job.  Consider  older  man  if  sober  and 
reliable.  Write  Box  1572.  Etlitor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
WE  CAN  EXPUHT 
But  w-e'll  help  train  him.  too.  Quality 
bi-weekly  in  Florida  gulf  coast  city 
wants  lieginner  willing  to  work  for 
small  starting  salary  in  order  to  learn, 
increase  exiierience,  grow  with  us. 
Must  have  natural  writing  talent,  avid 
curiosity,  basic  camera  and  darkroom 
skills,  itch  (or  newswork  and  no  clock 
watcher.  Suiiervision  by  former  metro 
pros  who'll  flemand  giKal  work  and 
show  how  to  flo  it.  Semi  full  details 
to  Venice  Gomlolier  Publishing  C<i., 
Venice.  Fla. 


Mechanical 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  neefletl 
for  small  daily  in  heart  of  liest  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  country.  Salary  $Sn  per 
week  -(-  lienefits.  Write:  Editor,  Mont¬ 
rose  Daily  Press,  Montrose,  Colo. 


SPORTS  REPfVRTER  for  Calif,  daily 
near  L..A.  List  exiierience.  references. 
Goofl  opiiortunity.  pay,  lienefits.  Box 
1566.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  with  some  expe¬ 
rience  wanteil  by  Centr.al  Virginia 
morning  newspaiier.  Five-day,  40-hour 

wni-t-  1 _ 


work  week.  Excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Good  working  conditions.  It.aviil  W. 
Wright.  Managing  Editor,  The  News, 
Lynchburg.  Va. 


Public  llelatitnis 


Public  Relations 


ARTIST  M.\N.\GEMENT  seeks  man 
(or  womanl  willing  to  travel,  able  to 
bt»k  well-known  auflitorium  attractions 
with  college,  fraternities,  civic  organi¬ 
zations.  etc.  Should  also  know  pub¬ 
licity,  promotion.  Starting  salary  $150 
-H  opportunity  to  share  in  business. 
P.O.  Box  215.  Rye.  New  York.  (Office 
Manager  also  wanted). 


CHAMBER  OF  OOMMERCT:  manager 
wantefl.  Must  have  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity  experience.  Starting  salary  $5,500 
to  $6000.  Population  2.500  -  -  Dude 
R.anch  Capital  of  the  Worhl.  Wicken- 
burg,  Arizona.  Contact :  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Office,  Wickenburg.  Arizona. 


MIDWEST  PR  MANAGER.  Skilled 
news  and  feature  writer  with  PR  con¬ 
sumer  experience  for  national  associa¬ 
tion  in  North  Chicago  suburb.  Some 
travel  and  public  siieaking.  Box  1384, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICITY 

DIRECTOR 

FOR  RACE  TRACK 


Exceptional  opportunity  for  man  with 
solid  sports  writing  background.  Must 
be  able  to  write  imaginative  feature 
material;  have  good  photo  sense.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  racing  desirable:  ability  to  handle 
national  and  local  press  contacts,  execute 
public  relations  program.  Send  complete 
resume,  including  educational  and  pro¬ 
fessional  background;  photograph;  salary 
requirements.  Replies  confidential. 

Box  1552,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVE 


Agency  PR  Director  needs  able  assistant,  under  40,  to  service  major 
accounts,  aid  in  supervision  of  staff.  Requirements:  College,  editorial 
background,  practical  public  relations  experience,  strong  creative 
and  writing  ability.  In  confidence,  send  complete  resume,  work  sam¬ 
ples,  salary  requirement,  and  photo  to  Richard  L.  Gordon,  Public 
Relations  Division,  Parson,  Huff  &  Northlich,  Inc., 

7(X)  Terrace  Hilton  Bldg.,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio. 


RHM 


CREIDIT  MANAGER  —  Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable  Manager.  Either  or  both.  Over 
25  years'  metropolitan  newspaiier  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1457,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CONTROLLER.  Exiierienced  Finance 
Officer  familiar  with  mechanizeil  ac¬ 
counting,  cre<lits  and  collections,  pur¬ 
chasing  and  iiersonnel  in  metropolitan 
fiehl,  seeks  iiermanent  connection  with 
newspaiier  or  group.  Contact:  Charles 
H.  Draiier.  2737  E.  Glenrosa.  Apt.  5, 
Phoeni.x-16.  Arizona.  Tel.:  2744652. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  long  ex- 
perienced  newspaper  staffer;  corre- 
'  siiondent  and  contributor  to  leading 
i  trade  and  general  magazines.  Will 
;  cover  Greater  Philadelphia  area  (with- 
I  in  50  miles  of  the  city)  as  regular 
correspondent  or  on  ‘one  shot'  assign- 
;  ments  for  newspapers,  magazines  or 
i  PR  agencies.  Reply,  stating  rates,  to 
I  Box  1453,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Correspondents  .  .. 

- -T 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDBLNT 
Experienced  newsman,  feature  writer,  ; 
photographer,  world  traveler:  knows  I 
Africa,  Asia,  Australia,  Europe  like 
"the  back  of  your  hand."  Seeks  job 
as  foreign  correspondent  anywhere. 

Can  write  about  politics  and  economies 
or  on  the  lighter  side.  Fine  references 
from  present  and  past  employers.  Box 
1468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASON 

available 
Box  1408 


EXPERI 
tire.  no\ 
smaller  ] 
Box  14S: 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY  for  teacher- 
printer  in  choice  Marin  County  just 
across  San  Francisco  Bay.  Must  have 
professional,  general  shop  experience, 
be  able  to  administer  and  supervise. 
Excellent  facilities.  Ehcperienced  man 
can  start  at  $9,000  or  more.  Box  1388, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW.SPAPERS  MUST  GO  IX)R- 
WARD.  They  can't  afford  to  stand 
still.  They  must  have  resourceful 
leadership,  aggressive  selling,  wider 
revenue  base,  strict  economy,  ma.xi- 
mum  employe  will-to-work;  an  alert, 
tightly  edite<l  quality  news  proiluct.  If 
you  need  publisher  or  gener.al  m.m- 
ager  with  recoixl  of  sound  daily  ilevel- 
opment,  write  Bo.x  1514.  Etlitor  & 
Publisher. 


AFRICA:  Britisher,  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity,  vigorous  55,  retiring  from  man¬ 
aging  etlitorship  after  30  years  in 
Africa,  offers  East,  Central  or  South 
African  representation  to  paper  or 
agency.  Editor,  P.O.B.  100,  Johannes¬ 
burg. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opiiortunity  for  right  man. 
Must  lie  25  to  35.  Know  machine, 
flotir,  some  makeup.  Have  ability  to 
handle  men  and  get  top  prtxluction. 
Good  starting  pay.  -Apply  Box  1551. 
Etlitor  &  Putilisher. 


THINKING  ABOUT  RETIRING? 
Want  to  know  your  weekly  will  lie  in 
good  hands?  Award-winning  etlitor, 
26,  family,  BA  Journalism,  BS  Busi¬ 
ness,  w.ants  junior  partnership  with 
chance  to  buy  later.  Bo.x  1529,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CAPE  CANAVERAL 
PRESS  BUREAU,  INC. 

P.O.  BOX  846 
MELBOURNE.  FLORIDA 
Get  your  requirements  in  now  for 
the  upcoming  Cariienter  three- 
orbital  shot.  Advances,  features, 
straight-shtit  coverage  and  color- 
shot  coverage  iier  your  requisites 
by  a  team  of  exiierienced,  accredited 
newsmen. 


FINANC 
desired 
years'  ni 

sMignait 

Lnd  phtt 
•develop 
Stytnietl 

BS.  sd: 

1476.  El 


EXPER 
politics, 
place  ai 
editorial 
1456.  E 


REPOR 
Marrietl 
for  bet 
lisher. 


NEWSJ 
years' 
features 
editor  . 
Publish 


moRc 

Vender 
to  begi 
Local 
coverin 
sports, 
^x  14 


Dispatch 


Artists-C.artotmists 


OPER.ATOR-M.ACHINIST  for  Southern 
Calif,  tiaily.  Contact:  R.  Highnote.  The 
Valley  News,  P.O.  Box  27S,  El  Cajtin, 
Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  ARTIST,  middle  30'a. 
Now  employed.  Eleven  years'  experi¬ 
ence  on  two  large  daily  papers.  Strong 
on  layout  and  production.  Can  furnish 
excellent  references.  Seeks  job  in 
Florida.  Box  1506,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COORDIN.ATE  GAP  between  adver¬ 
tising  and  mei-hanical.  Save  salesmen's 
time  with  a  streamline  dispatch  (serv- 
icel  department.  Exiierienced,  efficient. 
Mild  climate  preferreil.  Etox  1573, 
‘  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.ASSIS' 
Pbn  113 
side  b 
editor' 
2.  3.  f 
city  r 
tion, 
periem 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 


WHAT'S  MY  LINE? 

Looking  for  live-wire  editor  seeking 
exiierienceil  eilitorial  cartoonist.  Can 
handle  siiorts  and  spots  for  you,  too. 
Box  1491,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

j  If  you're  looking  for  an  ad  manager 
I  or  director,  my  background  in  com- 
I  petitive  markets  in  retail,  national 
sales  experience  with  major  rep  firm, 
!  agency  and  client  experience  offer  top 
!  qualifications.  Age  39,  present  sal^ 
$15,000.  Available  for  interview  during 
ANPA.  Box  1443,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BRITI 

editor 

secure 

tackle 

Publis 


Circulation 


CIRCULA-nON  MANAGER  available 
after  reasonable  notice  to  present  em¬ 
ployer.  Experienced  with  motor 
routes,  "Little  Merchant”  plan,  car¬ 
rier  promotions.  Fifteen  years’  with 
ABC  papers.  Box  1461,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PROMOTIONAL  AD  MANAGER  (13 
years).  Classified  Man.ager  (2  years). 
Sec.  &  Treas.  Piedmont  PM  Group 
(2  years)  desires  position  Chart  Area 
3  or  4.  Now  employeil  Gastonia  Ga¬ 
zette.  Will  consider  stock  purchase 
small  paiier.  Bob  Alexander,  534  Ruby 
Lane,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 


EDlTt 

goveri 

Top  I 

terpre 

grees. 

forme 
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Uniqu 

torial 

with 

1517, 


EDU( 

beats. 

exper 

cializi 


CIRCtTLATION  MANAGER  —  Sea- 
soneil  circulator  desires  change.  “Little 
Merchant  Plan"  specialist.  Develop  ag¬ 
gressive  promotion  for  economic  car- 
.  rier  and  stand  growth.  Alert  adminis¬ 
trator.  A.B.C.  Subscription  fulfillment. 
Relocate.  Box  1535,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 15  years' 
exi>erience  on  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zines  on  national  and  local  level.  Seeks 
position  in  Chart  Area  2  or  4.  Age 
40.  single.  Box  1540,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Classified  Advertising 


YOUNG,  BRIGHT.  TOP  AD  .STAFFER 
lon.ooo  daily.  Exi)erience<l  in  retail  and 
national.  E'ormer  industrial  ad  m,mag- 
er.  Seeks  stimulating  advertising  posi¬ 
tion.  College  degree.  30,  married.  Box 
1570,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  , 


Editorial 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45  St.,  New  York,  OXford  7-6728 
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GE2TEniAL  ASSIGNMENTS  7  year*. 
Now  65,000  daily  Chart  Area  2.  Ready 
for  N.Y.C.  Family,  veteran,  33.  de¬ 
gree.  Box  1416,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  MANAGEHt  —  34.  mar¬ 
ried.  college.  Now  assistant  with  11 
years’  experience  on  250,000  daily. 
Strong  on  promotion  and  sales  man¬ 
agement  in  highly  competitive  area. 
Will  relocate.  Box  1492,  Eklitor  St 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EJDITOR 
seeks  new  connection  as  top  news  ex¬ 
ecutive  on  10-60,000  daily.  Experient^ 
all  desks.  Young,  hard-working  family 
man.  Master's  degree.  Honored  for 
community  service.  Box  1411,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 
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SBASONEI*  NEWSMAN.  32.  BA: 
(TailaMe  now  for  desk  or  reporting. 
Box  1408.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IflPEKIENt'ED  EPITORIAL  execu¬ 
tive.  now  on  38,000  paper,  for  editor 
■nailer  pai>er.  assistant  on  larger  one. 
Box  I48:j,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

roANHAL  OR  EDUCATION  BEAT 
desired  by  exiierienced  newsman.  Six 
jonrs'  newspniier  exi>erience  as  general 
assignment  reporter,  feature  writer 
phtographer.  Seeks  opportunity  to 
■develop  on  (lermanent  job  with  future. 
Styniie<l  on  present  job.  Single,  32. 
BS.  SDX.  Veteran.  Can  relocate.  Bo.. 
1476,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIBINCEI).  broad  background 
politics,  international  affairs,  seeks 
place  as  editor,  editor  editorial  page, 
editorial  writer.  Available  soon.  Box 
1436,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  solid  10-year  background. 
Married.  31 ;  have  gcKxl  job — looking 
for  better.  Box  1474,  E<litor  &  Pub- 
litlMr. 


HOLLYWOOD  FEATURE  WRITER.  ’62  GRADU.ATE  seeks  reporting  job.  DO  YOL’  NEED  a  cost-conscious  Pro- 
40  years’  experience,  can  do  assign-  Knows  photography  and  Siting.  Any  duction  Manager  or  Composing  Room 


ments  or  syndicate  coverage.  Eleven  area.  Send  for  resume.  Box  1498, 
years'  L.  A.  Mirror  staffer.  Can  sub-  Editor  &  Publisher, 
mit  samples  published  articles.  Box 
1494,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Foreman?  Fifteen  years'  suiiervision  on 
Metro  daily.  References.  Available  for 
interview  at  ANPA  Convention.  Write 
REPORTER  FOR  LATIN  AMERICA.  Box  1502,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

- -  This  summer  or  i)ermanenf,  exi>eri-  -  - 

SEASONED  SPORTS  reix)rter-desk-  enre<l.  Depth,  not  crisis,  reiiorting.  Box  PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  — 

man  sick  of  sleet,  snow.  Wants  change  15,js,  Editor  «Sc  Publisher.  With  excellent  experience  in  press- 

to  Southern  California-Arizona  after  -  —  ~  - - room  sui>ervision,  must  relocate  due 

14  years  on  major  Chart  Area  6  met-  USC  JOURN.  GR.\D.  '59 — 2*^4  yrs.  to  s,ale  of  well-known  daily.  Deeply 
ropolitan  daily.  Family  man,  38.  Will  USAF  Info.  Off.  exi>er.,  incld.  Space  versed  in  color  procedures;  can  fur- 
bring  ability,  enthusiasm,  imagination,  (Discoverer);  seek  Editor-writer  |M>st  j  nish  good  references  as  to  character 
integrity.  A  real  pro.  Box  1525,  Editor  with  nami  for  advancement  (house  I  and  ability;  would  like  employment 
&  Publisher.  org.,  mag.,  newsp. ;  etc.);  photojourn.  ;  i  with  a  growing  newspaper,  ^x  1490, 

■  ;  designetl  prize-win.  AF  paiwr;  SDX  ;  ixlitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  OR  DESK  JOB  SOUGHT,  mil.  serv.  com|>lete<l  -avail.  June  1;  I  - -  —  - - - 

Young  man,  married.  3  years  college.  25;  single:  prefer  Calif.;  salary  oi)en ;  ,  PRINTER,  20  years'  exi>erience,  B.S. 
ExperiencecI  copy  desk,  make-up,  farm,  resume.  Box  1542,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i  in  journalism  and  in  printing  man- 

lihoto,  general  assignment  bureau  ;  -  —  -  - - -  agement,  knowlerige  of  all  forms  of 

work.  Also  radio  work.  Excellent  |  WIRE  EDITOR  1  paste-up,  offset  newspat)er8 ;  desires  re¬ 

sports  background.  Excellent  refer-  i  DE.-\D-ENDED,  wants  first-string  job.  search  or  management  position.  Box 
ences.  Box  1519,  Editor  &  Publisher,  six  years'  as  assistant  wire  editor.  1534,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

-  ,  Now  on  12f).0n0  A.M.  Veteran  news-  - - - - - - 

VERSATILE.  SERIOUS,  IM.AGINA-  nian  in  mi4l-30’s  with  youthful  en-  PhitiiferanhY 

TIVE;  32.  family,  7  years’  wire  serv-  thusiasm.  Box  1549,  Editor  &  Pul)-  I  H  P  J 

ice.  Want  to  dig.  learn  facts  and  re-  lissher. 


port  with  understanding,  clarity,  im- 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Ambitious,  will¬ 
ing  to  learn.  One  year  full  time  with 


NEWSM.\N.  steady,  family  man,  13 
years'  exi)erience  city,  county  l>eats, 
features:  J-grad:  seeks  rei>orter  or  city 
r  editor  job  daily.  Box  1431,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

THOROUGH  KNOWLEDGE  SPORTS. 
Vanderbilt  University  graduate  wants 
to  begin  professional  sports  reporting. 
Local  and  college  pa|)er  exi>erience 
covering  high  school  and  college 
I  sports.  Can  give  newspaper  references. 
1475,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


pact.  Box  1522,  Erlitor  &  Publisher.  ^  WIRE  EDlTfVR.  copy  reader,  rewrit^  20M  daily.  Age  19.  Wants  challenging 

WANT  REPORTING,  bureau  or  edit-  '  return  To  Cha^t' 3*  Missouri  i  ?J^''*Editor  &  ‘  Pu^she7*‘'®"' 

ing  job.  Four  years’  So.  East  experi-  |  ^rad.  Metroisditan,  small  daily  exi)eri-  ’ 

ence.  Age  29,  vet,  ABJ,  married.  3125  ence.  Box  154G.  Ed 
minimum.  Box  1500,  Editor  &  Pub-  _ _ _ 

_ _ _  Free  Lance 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER  wants  to 
relocate  with  ajj^fressive  |>ai>er.  Shan». 
accurate  writinjf,  K^nera!  rei>ortinK 


s|)orts  writing,  eiliting  and  photo  exi>e-  me  the  impossible  ones,  or  give  me  a 
rience.  J-School  grad.  Veteran.  Esi>e-  ‘  funny-bone  anaesthetic.  Waiting— ea- 


!  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Journalism  gradu- 
!  ate,  two  years’  photo/lab  experience; 

I  some  writing,  printing,  engraving. 

,  Wants  to  relocate  in  Chart  Area  1  or 
ASSIGN  THE  EASY  ONES  to  the  >  2.  Will  traveL  Have  cameras,  bro- 

serious-minded  scribes.  As  for  me,  give  chure.  Box  1462,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  seven 


daily  •  competent  siH.rts  writer.  Box  gerly.  Box  1472,  Editor  &  Publisher,  years’  ex  (  m 


1547,  E^litor  &  Publisher. 
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ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR,  presently 
‘in  115,000  Midwest  A.M..  up  via  city- 
side  beats-  not  copy  desk — seeks  city 
editor’s  chair  or  P.M.  Chart  Areas 
2,  3,  6,  9.  12.  Exiiert  in  cost  economy, 
city  room  organization,  copy  (iroduc- 
tion,  stringer  network.  12  yenrs’  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1515,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

BRITISH  PROVINCIAL  daily  sub¬ 
editor  (27),  single,  wants  job.  Fast, 
accurate,  keen.  Will  go  anywhere— 
tackle  anything.  Box  1493,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  -  SPECIALIST  state.  local 
government:  law  and  courts;  politics. 
Top  eilitorial  writer,  investigative-in¬ 
terpretive  newsman.  BA.  LLB  de¬ 
grees.  39.  Now  bureau  chief  NY  daily; 
former  eilitor  large  weekly.  Many 
articles  publisheil  national  magazines. 
Uniquely  traineil  for  responsible  e<li- 
torial  post  and  seeks  same,  preferably 
with  lively  daily,  anywhere  USA.  Box 
1517,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDUCATION.  RELIGION  are  my 
beats.  Family  man.  31,  M.A..  b  years’ 
experience ;  wants  top  chnnce  to  spe¬ 
cialize.  Box  1518.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

I  MANAGING  EDITOR’S  post  sought  by 
columnist-staff  writer  now  on  BOM 
daily;  14  years'  of  bylines;  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1495,  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE.  Travel  Eilitor. 
Active  senior.  Low  Cost.  Chart  Areas 
2,  3,  4.  Box  1521,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

newsman.  35.  f.amily,  wishes  to 
help  run  news  or  eciitorial  deport¬ 
ment  meilium-sizeil  Southeast  daily. 
Offer  finest  references  after  14  years 
on  all  daily  beats  and  desks.  Now 
employed  NYC.  Plan  mi<l-summer 
move.  Box  1496,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^ENCE-BBTNT,  versatile  7-year  Edi¬ 
tor-Reporter  ready  to  grow  Box  1497, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  REPORTER. 
He\'en  years'  experience  nil  lients. 
Box  1499.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

F*'  - 

stymied  city  editor  on  award- 

jjnning  39M  daily  set'ks  P.M.  job  w'ith 
future,  35,  BA,  BJ.  Eleven  years* 
pperience.  Box  1523,  Eilitor  &  Pub- 
iiaher. 


PUBLISHED  MEDICAL 


free  lance  New  York  papers,  syndicatecl 
WRITER  ,  New  Jersey  news  service.  Married,  25. 


A  PC  YOU  AM  CkdPI  f5YPP  i  with  10  years’  exiierience  seeks  weekly  V ‘'li *?*;?*u  “oywhere.  Box  1503,  Editor 
/\Kt  Yv-.JU  /\IN  cIvlrLV— lYtK  medical  or  health  column.  &  Publisher. 

in  public  relations,  mag.azine.  news-  Top  references.  Box  1439,  Editor  &  - - - - — ■ — 

paiier.  radio-TV,  who  seeks  highly  re-  Publisher.  Proiluction 

siionsible  newsman?  Ten  years’  exiieri-  -  - - - - -  ^ 

ence.  Past  five  in  small  bureau  cover-  .SOCIAL  SECTJRITY  question-answer  I  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

ing  state  Capitol  for  intern.ationally  column.  Weekly  social  security  and/or  j  years'  on  small  and  large  dailies 

recognizeil  dailies,  with  emphasis  on  ,  tax  question-answer  column  provides  !  Excellent  record  in  all  areas  College 

government,  eilucation,  finance.  Have  '  - - - -  c..v  i  •  .  .  •  .  s 

reached  peak  present  job.  now  seeking 
Iiosition  offering  further  iirofessional 
ami  financial  growth.  Bo.x  1571,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 


AUTHENTIC.  COL(5RFUL 
MILITARY-FEATURE  WRITING 
A  round-the-world  Army  writer  getting 
out  after  8  years  service  seeks  job  as 
military-feature  writer  or  reiiorter. 
fThree  years  college,  including  J- 
School  plus  one  year  with  magazine  in 
N.Y.C.)  Have  traveled  extensively  as 
Army  reiiorter:  Euroiie.  Hawaii,  For¬ 
mosa,  Quemoy,  ThailamI,  Pakistan,  the 
Sahara.  World-wide  military  and  ci¬ 
vilian  contacts.  Available  after  May 
31.  Box  1541,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 


nterMting,  informative  feature.  Su^  I  graduate.  Challenging  iiosition  desirecl 
stantial  writing  background.  Box  1463,  i  w*ith  salary  in  relation  to  results.  Box 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ,  1557,  Editor  &  Pufilisher. 


FREE  LANCE  COLUMNIST,  mature 
female,  desires  writing  assignments, 
cub  reporter.  Prefer  Eastern  area.  Box 
1556,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CTIACKERJACK  DESKMAN.  rewrite 
i  for  large  daily  or  hanl-working  e<litor 
I  for  medium-size<l  daily.  Eight  years’ 

I  exiierience.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  1,  2. 

Box  1554.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

DESKMAN-FE.ATLTRE  WRITER,  now 
I  in  PR.  seeks  permanent  smaller  city 
I  job.  Chart  Areas  9.  10.  12:  strong 
I  heads,  fast ;  makeup,  wide  exiierience. 

Box  1543,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Public  RelatUms 

FIVE-YEAR-OLD  PR  MAN  with 
newspaper  background  and  degree 
(plus  graduate  work)  desires  to  create 
and  execute  solid  PR  program  Age 
,  38.  navy  veteran.  WW  II.  Single. 
COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERVISOR,  Skilled  with  all  PR  tools.  Prefer  Ken- 
14  years’  newspaper  experience.  Age  tucky.  $9,400  annually  considered.  Box 
33,  desires  good  composing  room  in  ,  1464,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

need  of  cost-conscious  supervisor.  Box - 

1459,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MAN,  31.  fam¬ 

ily,  seeks  responsible,  creative  iiosition 
with  a  growing  firm  or  agency.  Versa¬ 
tile  writer,  experienced  in  long  & 
short  range  program  planning,  atti¬ 
tude  surveys,  presentations,  placement, 
all  media.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  1469, 
BJditor  &  Publisher. 


ENGRAVER  —  Experienced  in:  cam¬ 
era.  stripping,  printing,  etching  and 
routing.  Married.  3  children  and  mili¬ 
tary  obligation  completed.  Box  1379, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN,  highly  experienced  on 
newspapers,  all  types  of  color  work: 
also  heat-set  letter  press  and  web 
offset 


EXPERlENCTiD  NEWSMAN.  37.  fam-  i  Publisher 
ily  man.  BS.  (Iea4l-«n<le<l  present  job. 
seeks  post  with  advancement.  Has 
worketl  wire.  city,  state  desks,  covere<l 
most  beats.  Wants  job  with  opportu¬ 
nity.  ohallenKe.  Beix  1560.  Eilitor  & 

Pulflisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

--  presses.  Seeking  a  change  i  Young  enough  to  generate  new  ideas, 
in  a  supervisory  capacity.  Now  su-  '  OLD  enough  to  learn.  J-Grad  now 
(>ervi8ing  over  225  employees.  Prefer  1  with  blue-chip  firm.  Experience  in- 
a  newspaper  position,  and  well  quali'  |  eludes:  news,  feature  and  speech 
fietl  for  same.  Box  1473,  Editor  &  \  writing;  community  relations;  news- 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Composing,  and  press  room  back¬ 
ground.  Fifteen  years  in  supervision. 
Former  employers  for  references. 
Complete  knowledge  color  and  TTS. 
Box  1481,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


reliable,  imaginative 

FEATURE  WRITER 


COMPOSING  ROOM  Superintendent 
or  Foreman.  Professionally  qualifietl— 
positive  leader.  Over  10  years’  in  su- 
lieivision.  Experiencetl  in  TTS  and 
.  cold  type  operations.  Box  1501,  Editor 
for  iierceptive  profiles,  concise  human  i  &  Pulilisher. 
interest  stories  and  siilebars.  Also, 


paper  background.  Work  daily  with 
executives,  metlia  personnel,  agencies, 
suppliers.  Box  1532.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Special  Eflilions 

Centennials  —  Progress  Issues  —  Paper 
Anniversaries.  Courteous,  sincere. 
Proven  financial  results.  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Age  38.  College.  Box  1477, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SPEaAL  EDITTONS-FEATURES 
Self-financing.  Long,  successful  expe¬ 
rience.  Responsible  in  every  way.  Will 
comiietent  film  and  drama  reviews.  I  MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  be  at  ANPA  (Convention.  Box  1467, 
Young  journalist,  with  M.A.  from  — Excellent  production  background.  15  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

University  of  Missouri  and  good  news-  ■  yenrs  low-page  cost.  Aggressive,  con- - - - 

paiier  background,  desires  metropolitan  ‘  scientious,  T^S,  composing,  stereo.  WRITING  OF  SPE(?IAL  EDITIONS 
situation  with  growth  ixitentiai.  Clips  press,  color  experience.  Would  like  to  to  mark  anniversaries,  etc.  Will  go 
forwarded  on  reiiuest.  Write  Box  1567,  ioin  paper  that  nee<ls  initiative,  know-  anywhere.  Top  producer!  Box  1526, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  how.  Box  1504,  Etlitor  &  Publisher.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Kohert  U.  BroMii 

New  Orleans 

The  first  Pan  American  i)ress 
seminar  held  here  Monday  and 
Tuesday  at  International  House 
looked  like  it  mipht  have  been  a 
meetinp:  of  the  Inter-American 
Piess  Association.  Sponsored  by 
International  House  and  the 
\'cu'  Orlcanst  Times-Picayune, 
the  seminar  included  many 
lAPA  members  from  all  over 
the  hemisphere.  It  also  had 
many  other  prominent  news¬ 
paper  and  mag:azine  men  from 
the  U.S.  and  other  countries. 

Although  the  talks  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  freedom  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  press  in  this 
hemisphere,  and  there  was  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Alliance  for 
Propfress  and  the  press’  role  in 
it,  the  theme  which  prew  out  of 
the  seminar,  as  we  saw  it,  was 
the  need  for  better  understand- 
inp  of  people  by  i)eople. 

William  P.  Gray,  editor  of 
the  international  editions  of 
Life  mapazine,  talked  on  the 
subject  “Toward  an  Alliance 
for  Understandinp”  and  spoke 
of  the  “terrible  troubles  com- 
municatinp  effectively  or  hap¬ 
pily  within  the  Americas”  and 
the  need  for  “mutually  useful 
communications.” 

“U.S.  correspondents  in  Latin 
America  are  often  criticized  for 
reportinp  only  the  bad  news,  for 
failinp  to  report  the  construc¬ 
tive.  I  think  they  could  report 
both,  and  the  sooner  the  pood 
news  bepins  out-weiphinp  the 
bad,  the  better  for  all  of  us.  But 
it  will  take  constructive  chanpe, 
and  sometimes  painful  chanpe, 
before  the  reportinp  from  Latin 
America  can  satisfy  all  Latin 
Americans  or  promote  the  sort 
of  favorable  understandinp  be¬ 
tween  the  Americas  which  is  the 
poal  of  all  of  us. 

“Would  it  not  be  appropriate 
for  us  here  to  accept  in  prin¬ 
ciple  another  American  Alliance 
— an  alliance  for  understandinp 
— in  which  the  whole  American 
press,  in  all  areas  of  our  hemi¬ 
sphere,  joins  in  a  resolute  effort 
to  expand  and  enhance  the 
inter- American  dialopue  so  that 
preater  friendship  may  come  of 
preater  understanding?  That  is 
the  way  to  new  value  for  all  of 
us  who  share  the  work  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  America.” 

Raymond  J.  McHugh,  news 
editor,  Copley  News  Service, 
said  the  Alliance  for  Proprress 
“coupled  with  the  Castro-com¬ 
munist  threat,  has  resulted  in 
the  most  intensive  reporting  of 
the  Latin  scene  in  the  history  of 
U.S.  journalism.  This  reporting 
has  raised  questions,  and  it  has 


at  Thirty 


brought  some  realizations.  The 
generations  of  inattention  to 
Latin  .America  have  put  the 
U.S.  public  and  its  newspapers 
at  a  di.sadvantape.  Where  politi¬ 
cal  lines,  customs  and  traditions 
of  most  European  countries  are 
well-known,  the  same  issues  in 
Latin  nations  have  been  un¬ 
clear  .  .  .  the  pap  in  .Americans’ 
knowledge  of  their  neighbors  to 
the  south  has  grown  uncom¬ 
fortably  large.  When  there  is  a 
pap  in  understandinp,  it  is  easy 
to  misinterpret.” 

In  discussing  the  .Alliance, 
Gerard  .A.  Robichaud,  Latin 
American  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  Xeivs,  said  “the 
struggle  for  men’s  minds  in 
Latin  America  will  not  be  won 
by  mere  ideas  or  ideologies,  it 
will  be  won  mostly  by  deeds. 
And  deeds  mean  giving  land  to 
the  landless,  food  to  the  hun¬ 
gry,  health  to  the  sickly,  decent 
housing  to  the  ill-housed,  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  illiterate,  and  jobs  to 
the  jobless.  The  hopeless  must 
be  given  hope  and  the  helpless 
must  be  given  help  ...  if  we  do 
all  that  we  reasonably  and 


honestly  can  to  win  the  ruling 
classes  over  to  the  basic  goals  of 
the  .Alliance,  and  they  still  re¬ 
fuse  to  join  us,  the  .Alliance  will 
degenerate  into  just  another 
handout  program  on  a  huge 
scale.  It  will  do  little  if  any 
long-range  good.” 

Enrique  Santos  of  El  Tiempo, 
Bogota,  said  that  “in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  and  of  all  it  means  for  Pan- 
.American  solidarity,  and  in  the 
endeavor  to  get  our  nations  in 
the  north  and  in  the  south  to 
back  it  and  make  it  live,  the 
press  plays  a  preponderant  and 
decisive  role.  A  great  deal  de¬ 
pends  on  the  way  the  press  acts. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  news- 
l)aperman  to  face  the  issue 
squarely,  knowing  exactly  what 
it  is  all  about;  and  this  admira¬ 
bly  cordial  atmosphere,  among 
comrades,  is  an  opportunity  to 
do  so  which  we  must  not  miss. 

“First  of  all  we  must  talk 
with  utter  frankness.  ...  In 
the  last  40  years  journalism 
has,  evidently,  been  seized  by  a 
passion  for  sensationalism  which 
threatens  all  that  the  press  has 
held  as  l)est  and  noblest.  The 
worst  and  most  distressing  part 
of  it  is  that  the  idea  is  rampant 
that  only  bad  news  is  news  and 
that  the  reader  is  interested 
only  in  catastrophe,  unhappi¬ 
ness,  scandal  and  crime.  It  is  a 


moot  point  who  has  corrupted 
whom.  .  .  .  Let  us  admit  that  we 
Latin-.Americans  are  its  victims 
in  the  highest  degree.  If  wi  have»^ 
set  up  magnificent  universities  > 
— as  we  indeed  have — if  we  i 
equip  them  admirably  and  train 
thousands  of  students  in  them,  l 
the  foreign  press  doesn’t  notice  ( 
it.  But  let  a  communist-tyiie  riot  1 
break  out  in  any  of  our  colleges,  ; 
and  immediately  we  are  accord-  ; 
ed  the  honor  of  the  first  page, 
and,  what  is  more,  the  news  is 
likely  to  be  a  dramatic  exag-  ‘ 
geration  of  a  passing  epi.sode.”  I 

Mr.  Santos  provided  other  ex-  ^ 
amples  and  asked:  “What  is  the  ■ 
result  of  such  an  attitude?  Since  4 
the  abominable  theory  that  only  1 
bad  news  is  news  is  rigorously 
applied  to  us,  there  is  l)eing 
foi'med  in  some  countries  at  at¬ 
mosphere  of  scorn  and  disap¬ 
proval  of  ‘those  barbarous  peo-  j 
pies,’  while  in  the  others  a  deep 
resentment  is  brought  into 
ing,  a  well-founded  and  earnest 
protest  against  the  absurd 
standards  by  which  we  are 
measured.” 

Mr.  Santos  concluded:  “If 
this  Alliance  program  is  not 
endowed  with  a  spiritual  and 
moral  background,  it  cannot 
prosper.  If  we  Latin-Amerlcans 
do  not  endeavor  to  make  our¬ 
selves  better — more  accurately 
— known,  to  have  justice  done 
to  us.  to  prevent  others  from  ^ 
turning  us  into  a  subject  for 
yellow  sensationalism,  for  the 
clumsy,  offensive  and  iniquitous 
sensationalism  to  which  I  have 
referred;  if  we  fail  to  give  the 
Alliance  its  true  significance, 
based  on  sentiments  of  .soli¬ 
darity  and  justice,  and  fraught 
with  the  pos.sibility  of  fruitful 
cooperation  between  the  Ameri¬ 
cas;  if  we  do  not  see  to  it  that 
our  peoples  are  rightly  known, 
valued  and  respected,  then  the 
Alliance  will  be  doomed  to  a 
course  of  increasing  difficulty 
and  precariousness.  Misunder- 
.standing  and  complaints  will 
increase,  resentment  and  pro¬ 
test,  mutual  ignorance,  pained 
surprise,  indignation,  manifold 
injustice,  to  the  loss  and  grief 
of  us  all.” 

Fernando  M.  Garza,  editor  of 
Fll  Univemnl  and  El  Univert^al 
Vrnfiro,  Mexico  City,  mentioned 
the  same  “sensationalism”’  but 
added  many  North  American 
publications  have  liegun  to  try 
to  understand  Latin  America 
and  have  sent  correspondents. 
But  this  isn’t  enough,  he  said. 
“Tt  is  also  necessary  to  change 
the  negative  mental  attitude 
toward  Latin  America  which 
prevails  with  North  American 
editors.  .  .  .  Those  who  handle 
the  neivs.  .  ,  .  They  think  that 
what  is  interesting  to  the 
United  States  should  therefore 
(Continued  on  page  160) 


SO  WHAT  ELSE  IS  NEW? — As  publishers  meander  along  Parle  Avenue 
and  look  in  a  southerly  direction  they'll  see  something  that  wasn't  here 
a  year  ago— the  Pan  Am  skyscraper  taking  form  behind  the  230  Park 
Ave.  tower  where  ANPA  President  Mark  Ferree  toils  for  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 
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For  the  first  time  in  21  years 

two  reporters  from  a  single  newspaper  share 


Two  men  on  the  same  newspaper  write  two  Mr.  Mok  spent  eight  harrowing  days  and  nights 
series  so  outstanding . . .  the  judges  can’t  choose  feigning  mental  illness  in  the  locked  wards  of 
between  them!  Thus,  Dale  Wright  and  Michael  Kings  County  Hospital  for  “I  Was  a  Mental 
Mok  share  a  coveted  honor— The  American  Patient”— and  brought  about  widespread  re- 
Newspaper  Guild’s  1961  Heywood  Broun  forms. 

Award.  For  “The  Forgotten  People,”  Dale  In  the  judges’ words:  “We  feel  that  Heywood 
Wright  worked,  ate,  and  slept  as  an  over-  Broun  would  feel  pride  in  having  his  name 
worked,  underpaid  migrant  farm  worker— and  associated  with  the  two  winners.  Both  showed 
so  jolted  federal  and  state  officials  that  correc-  concern  for  the  underdog,  and  extensive  personal 
tive  laws  are  almost  certain  of  enactment,  research,  first-rate  writing  and  initiative.” 
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